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feA COMPARISON OP THE PUEBLO POTTERY WITH 
I EGYPTIAN AND GRECIAN CERAMICS, 

BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 

To those scientists who advocate the hypothesis of the Egyptian 

igin of the American races, and claim to have discovered, in the 

ncated earth-works of the so-called Mound-Builders of the Mis- 

ippi Valley, and the terraced stone teocaUis of ancient Mexico, a 

le imitation of those stupendous works of art, the Nilotic pyra- 

ds, — ^fchere is an additional source of gratification in the detection 

a remarkable analogy between the primitive patterns of the 

of some of the Nahuatlac tribes, and the early ceramic pro- 

ctions of ancient Egypt. 

For the oldest remains of the plastic art, we naturally turn to 
e latter country ; and here we find the first crude designs, in the 
rms of vessels and their ornamentation, which have subsequently 
n developed to such a degree of perfection by the Greeks. 
ere can be no doubt that the Grecian art of ceramics was in-. 
aenoed^ in certain directions, to a considerable extent, by the 
tian,especially in its incipiency. But it has been said that 
igyptian art once arrived at a point at which it was determined 
stop^ advanced no further; never retrograded ; remained firm, 
movable, unassailable, like its colossi, like its temples, like its 
ramids.^' On the contrary, Grecian art grasped many of the 
imitive ideas of Egypt, improved upon them and developed them 
o a high state of perfection. Then, after having reached a certain 
N>int^ it commenced to decline. 

We eaniiot be too cautious in dra\\^ing inferences from analogies, 
fet comparisons will not necessarily propagate errors, but will oflen 
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64 TBE AMEBWAS AUTJQVABIAlf. 

The rhyton of the early Greeks was brought from Egypt. Ite 

pecaliarity oonsiBtfld i'd the iact that it oould not be set down until 

the liquid contents were drank or emptied The rhyta were 

p. ^ generally iaahioned in the uhape of 

animals heads (Fig 7) They were 

somewhat similar to 

the cantharoa, or sa 

cred drinking cup, 

which, however, 

poeseased two long 

graceful handles, 

and was supported! 

on a delicate stem 

The rfayton has its 

equivalent in the 
rawton. mug of the Pueblos ^^ ^"""^^ '^^ 

(Fig. 8). This latter, whilst it is supplied with bat one handle 
(differing in this respect from the cantharos), was used at table for 
the same purpose, i. e.: to drink from. 

Many of the Pueblo vases tapered towards a point like tbe 
Egyptian, and some of the Grecian, amphorte, so that they could 
not stand without supports. These were generally the pote in 
which water was heated. In this particular tbe Egyptian resem- 
blance is strikingly seen. The Grecian vases were generally 
6upi>orted on feet, as in Figures 1, 3 and 6, while in the Pueblt» 
vesijels thene were entirely wanting. In the ancient Pueblo pottery 
many vases were fitted wilh.lids. In some of them a projectiotm 
occurred around the inner edge of the mouth, which was destined 
to support a circular cover, which fitted into the orifice. The8^ 
lids were usually provided with a central button or handle, by^ 
which they might be lifled off. Many of the Egyptian and GreelC 
patterns possess similar covers. 

The third point of analogy consists in the uses to which th^ 
earthen utensils were subjected. They were designed by th^ 
Pueblos, as well as by the f^yptians, for food -receptacles, lbc~ 
water vessels or for cinerary purposes. The ancient Pueblo^ 
sometimes cremated their dead, and practiced urn-burial. In 
many ollae, whose lids were cemented firmly, there have be«i» 
discovered fragments of charred human bones, and In one 8pol,oo 
the Rio de Chelly of Arizona, eeoen urns, measuring fifteen 
inches in height, were unearthed, all of which bore evidences ox 
having been employed in iuneral ceremonies. The ancient PuebltJ 
stored his flour and iood away in clay vessels; he preserved oil 
and water (which in that section was often scarce, and consequently 
extremely precious,) in great slationary jars; he used terra-cott* 
utensils at table, in incantations, and at all imposing ceremonies- 
The patterns and varieties ol' his pottery were numerous; tbe>^* 
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Fere arns and jars, pitchers, cups and vases ; there were bowls, 
>a8iDS, saucers, ladles, spoons and dippers, and in fact every form 
vhich occurs among the Egyptian and Grecian pottery, which has 
bus far been brought to light ; and thus the Pueblos were far in 
idvance of any other American tribe in the ceramic art. 

The fourth, and probably the strongest point of similarity, lies 
n the painted decorative patterns, which present an almost endless 
i^ariety of conventional and geometric devices. The Pueblo pot- 
^ry is decorated for the greater part with horizontal bands like the 
Grreek, not vertical stripeu like much of the Cypriote pottery of 
OeBiiola. The colors employed in the ornamentation of the former 
were principally black, red, orange and white.* In the Greek 
ware, they were for the greater part the same, and the vessels were 
frequently covered with a black glaze, which is the case in the 
Pueblo wares of the best quality. 

As we advance southward into Mexico, the character of the 
A^merican pottery changes materially. Pigments were used more 
sparingly, and the ware presents features more architectural in 
nature. The ornamentation is moulded in relief, and the sun 
and serpent symbols frequently occur. But the commonest repre- 
sentation is that of the human form — figures identical with the 
wooden images (the so-called rain-gods) now to be found suspended 
in every Moqui dwelling. The composition and finish of the 
Pueblo pottery were far superior to that of the more advanced 
Aztecs, but in the art of sculpturing the former had only reached 
the incipient stages. 

Among the simpler ornamental devices on the Pueblo pottery 
o<X)nr the following Greek patterns, modified in a greater or less 
degree: 

The/re^, or herring-bone; 

Annulets f or rings ; 

Checkered bands ; 

The meander, or "walls of Troy;" 

The scroll; 

The ivy-leaf; 

The Maltese OrosSy etc. 

The "herring-bone" pattern may be considered almost universal. 
It has been used by nearly every savage tribe, and being one of 
the simplest ornamental devices, was therefore one of the first to 
Reemployed. It was used to embellish Egyptian works of art 
long before it appeared in Greek pottery. Although it is a very 
<^mon inscribed ornament on the Pueblo pottery, it can scarcely 
DC ooDsidered characteristic, as we find it among the aesthetic 
dements of the majority of the American races. Annulets and 

* See paper by the author, in the "American Naturalist/* for Au^^ust, 1876. 
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d across and fixed with four nails, and in the joint of which the 
ly fire was produced by friction by a third piece of wood." In 
yard to this, Mr. A. S. Murray, of the British Museum, observes, 
k;hliemann calls them ^ srmstikas/ but they appear to be only the 
nplest form or element of the meander pattern. These crosses, 
3ng with the elements of other patterns, are much used in the so- 
iled Asiatic vases to fill up the spaces, and they may be taken to 
J reminiscences of the earlier system of decoration." But aside 
ora the " suastikas,^' the true Maltese cross appears frequently on 
le early, and some of the later, Grecian works. The Ivy-leaf 
ittern is sometimes met with in the Pueblo ware as in Figure 14. 
Fig. 14. On some of the latter ancient ware, are found, 

— sparingly, representations of animal life, such as 
pr the deer, elk (Fig. 15), frog, goat, the heads of 
birds, etc., generally painted in black, on a white 
or light red ground, or moulded in the plastic clay, 
Modm^ation of Ivy- ^^ ^^le extremities of handles, or on the necks of 
leaf pattern. jayg. These Only differed from the Archaic Greek 
paintings in the subjects selected, being usually such Fig. i5. 
as were most familiar to the artist. A figure re- 
sembling the deer is a common representation among 
the Moquis at the present time. It is usually painted 
in black, with a passage extending from the mouth 
to the lungs, or, more probably, the heart. This 
organ is often colored red and is noticeable for its 
fidelity to nature^ being single lobed and not the two- 
parted conventional device which some archaeologists „ . ^. . „,, 

1 • 1 11 /. .1 r 1- . M /» Painting of Elk- 

Claim was employed by some or the Indian tribes oi Ancient i^iebios. 

?^'^*^^?^- Fig. 16. 

ica (See Fig. 
2). Figures 
strikingly 
similar to 
tliese, are to 
he seen on a 

Cypriote ^'*^™ * Cypriote Vase. 

vaseirf the Cesnola collection (Fig. 16). 

The productions of the Pueblos are usually so symmetrical and 
smoothly finished, especially externally, that it is certain some 
means were employed in order to attain such results. Some vessels 
were evidently moulded over gourds or other regular-sh^iped 
objects, as they present none of the asymmetrical characteristics 
of the ruder productions of savage or barbarous nations. It is 
probable, nay almost certain, that the wheel, or revolving stand, 
in Us most rudimentary form, was employed. The wheel of the 
ancient Pueblo must have been even more primitive than that 
of the ancient Egyptian, which latter, as pictured in the hiero- 
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glyphics of tombsy was simply a low pedestal, surmounted by a 
horizontal disc, which was revolved with one of tfie hands of 
the workman, while the other was employed in moulding the 
vase. The Pueblo probably placed his clay on a flat stone, and 
while one hand was employed in slowly turning, the other was 
used in applying a curvpa object to smooth the external, and 
sometimes the internal surface into shape. Thus the roUmf 
principle^ at least, was known ; otherwise we are at a loss to 
account for the beautiful and r^ular finish which characterizes this 
ancient ware. This supposition receives weight in the discovery, 
in the interiors of many vases, of horizontal and parallel hollows, 
formed unmistakably by the fingers and thumbs of the female 
potters. We cannot draw any inferences as to the former employ- 
ment of the rotary principle from a study of the processes a» 
practiced to-day by the Moqui, Pueblo and Zuni tribes of Arizona, 
and New Mexico (the descendants of the ancient artificers), becaos^ 
the ceramic art has greatly deteriorated with the latter. They hav^ 
lost the art of glazing ; the quality of their ware is inferior, and. 
they say that their attempts to discover the stone which their* 
forefathers were in the habit of pulverizing and working into a. 
paste, to produce the finer white ware which now lies scattered 
through the canons of the south-west, have proved futile. Th^ 
majority of their vessels are rough and unsymmetricai, and th^ 
glaze, when any is present, is simply a superficial varnish or luster^, 
incapable of being analyzed. If any of the American races derived^ 
from the East a knowledge of the art of moulding in clay, the 
certainly would have possessed, at least, vague traditions of th 
potter^s wheel. Captain John Moss, of Colorado, who has liv 
for many years among the Western tribes, and has made thei^r: 
methods of manufacture an especial study, tells me that Ihemoderr^a 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New Mexico, in making thei^* 
pottery, " use marl, which they grind between two rocks to a vei>^ 
fine powder. Then they mix this with water, and knead it as we^ 
would dough. Afterwards they roll it out into a rope-like shap^^ 
one inch in diameter, and several yards in length. They the 
commence at the bottom of the jar, or whatever vessel they ma; 
be making, and coil the clay rope, layer on layer, until they hav^ 
the bottom and about three inches of the sides laid up. The tool 
for smoothing and joining the layers together are a paddle, madi 
out of wood and perfectly smooth, and an oval-shaped polishe 
stone. Both of these tools are dipped in water (salt water i^^ 
preferred), the stone is held in the left hand and on the inside or:^ 
the vessel, and the paddle applied vigorously until the surface^^ 
are smooth." The upper portions are afterwards added. Th^^ 
spiral coiling of the sides, and the final process of smooth in 
would obviously necessitate a rotary motion of the vessel. Wh 
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can say that the ancient Pueblos did not carry out the idea further 
than this ? 

The explorers of the mounds remark, *^ It is not impossible, but 

on the contrary appears extremely probable, from a close inspection 

of the mound pottery, that the ancient people possessed the simple 

approximation towards the potter's wheel, consisting of a stick of 

wood grasped in the hand by the middle and turned round inside 

a wall of clay, formed by the other hand or by another workman."* 

It will be interesting^ to the original investigator, in this branch 

of the study, to carefully examine the large collection of this 

Pueblo ware (and probably the most satisfactory in existence at 

^ present), which has recently been placed in the museum of the 

[ Academy of the Natural Sciences, at Philadelphia,t and also that 

; in possession of the United States Geological Survey, at Washing- 

I toD. It is true that throughout the ancient habitable globe occur 

[ forms more or le&s resembling Egyptian and Grecian fictile fabrics, 

y but nowhere among the productions of pre historic nations will 

snch a striking similarity to Egyptian ceramics be found as in the 

[ pottery of the ancient Pueblos of the United States. Whether this 

fact will assist in the settlement of certain disputed points, or bring 

■ us nearer the truth in regard to the origin of the American races, 

yet remains to be seen. In the mean time, we can only experience 

a degree of astonishment that the analogy shouM be carried out so 

closely in the terra-cotta pro luctions of transatlantic peoples. 



Fig. 17. 




Pueblo Cup from the San Juan Valley. 



♦Ancient Monuments of the MlBsissippi VaUey, p. 195. 

the AcaSiiS v^J^**® author while connected with the Hayden Survey, and presented to 
uie Acaaemy by Professor S.S.Haldeman. ^» *' 
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TRADITIONS OF THE "DELUGE" AMONG THE 
TRIBES OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

BY REV. M. EELLS, 

Shokomish, Washington Territory. 

Many of the Indians on this coast have a tradition of a 
Deluge. The Twanas on Puget's Sound S|)eak of it, and that only 
<ro<Kl Indians were saved, though there were quite a number of 
them. It occurred because of a great rain, and all the country 
was overflowed. The Indians went in their canoes to the highest 
mountains near them, which is in the Olympic range ; an<i as the 
waters rose above the top of it, they tied their canoes to the tops of 
the trees on it, so that they should not float away. Their ropes 
were made of the limbs of the cedar trees, just as they sometimes 
make them at the present time. The waters continued to rise, 
however, above the tops of the trees, until the whole length of 
their ropes was reached, and they supposed that they would be 
obliged to cut their ropes and drift away to some unknown place, 
when the waters began to recede. Some canoes, however, broke 
from their fastenings, and drifted away to the west, where thej 
say their descendants now live, a tribe who speak a language 
similar to that of the Twanas. This they also say accounts for the 
present small number of the tribe. In their language, this moun- 
tain is called by a name which means '' Fastener,'' from the fact that 
they fastened their canoes to it at that time. They also speak of a 
pigeon which went out to view the dead. I have been told by one 
Indian that while this highest mountain was submerged, another 
one, which was not far distant from it, and which was lower, was 
not wholly covered. 

The Clallams, whose country adjoins that of the Twanas, also 
have a tradition of a flood, but some of them believe that it is not 
very long ago, perhaps not more than three or four generations 
since. One old man says that his grandfather saw the man who 
was saved from the flood, and that he was a Clallam. Their 
Ararat, too, is a different mountain from that of the Twunas. 

The Lurarai Indians, who live very near the northern line oi 
Washington Territory, also speak of a flood, but I have not learnca 
any particulars in regard to it. 

The Puyallop Indians, near Tacoma, say that the flood over- 
flowed all the country except one high mound near Steilacoom? 
and this mound is called by the ludiansj "The Old Land, 
because it was not overflowed. 
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"Do you see that high mountain over there," said an old Indian 

to a mountaineer, as they were riding across the Cascade Mountains, 

about seventeen years ago. " I do," was the reply. " Do you see 

that grove to the right?" the Indian then said. "Yes," said the 

white man. "Well," said the Indian, "a long time ago there was a 

flood, and all the country was overflowed. There was an old man 

and his family on a boat or raft, and he floated about, and the 

wiud blew him to that mountain, where he touched bottom. He 

stayed there some time, and then sent a crow to hunt for land, but it 

came back without finding any. After some time he sent the crow 

agaiu, and this time it brought a leaf from that grove, and the old 

man was glad, for he knew that the water was going away." 

The Yakima Indians also have their traditions, but at this time, 
writes Rev. J. H. Wilbur, their agent and missionary, it is impas- 
sible to tell what was their original traditions and what has been 
mixed with it from the early teachings of missionaries who were 
with them thirty or forty years ago. 

When the earliest missionaries came among the Spokanes, Nez 
Perces and Cayuses, who with the Yakimas live in the eastern part 
of the Territory, they found that those Indians had their tradition 
of a flood, and that one man and wife were saved on a raft. Each 
of those three tribes also, together with the Flathead tribes, has 
their separate Ararat in connection with this event. 

The Makah Indians, who live at Neah Bay, the north-west 

corner of the Territory, next to the Pacific Ocean, also the Chema- 

kums and Kuilleyutes, whose original residence was near the same 

r^ion, speak of a very high tide. According to their tradition, 

**A long time ago, but not at a very remote period, the waters of 

"the Pacific flowed through what is now the swamp and prairie 

"between Waatch village and Neah Bay, making an island of 

"Cape Flattery. The water suddenly receded, leaving Neah Bay 

"perfectly dry. It was four days reaching its lowest ebb, and 

'then rose again without any waves or breakers till it had 

"submerged the Cape, and in fact the whole country except the 

"tops of the mountains at Clyoquot. The water on its rise became 

very warm, and as it came up to the houses, those who had 

"canoes put their efi*ects in them, and floated off* with the current, 

'which set very strongly to the north. Some drifted one way, 

"some another; and when the waters assumed their accustomed 

' level, a portion of the tribe found themselves beyond Nootka, 

where their descendants now reside, and are known by the same 

Dame as the Makahs in Glasset, or Kwenaitchechat. Many 

<^noe8 came down in the trees and were destroyed, and numerous 

"lives were lost. The water was four days in gaining its accus- 

"tomed level.''* 



j^^ "Indians of Cape Flattery," by J. G. Swan; published by the Smithsonian 
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HtMKV we niu-c tiiiiirr o.»n<.-Iu«le that all the traditioDS bad 
little ur no i«>uii«l:itii>n. wtiich wniilii lie absurd, or that there 
wert' a large nuiuUr *A diMiil^, whioh would Im* almost as absard, 
ibr ill thut event the traditi'in of one tloiNl in each tribe could not 
have bei»n preHorved k> distinctly, espei-ially when a bird of sonie 
kind, and a branch of sume tree, is often mentioned in connection 
with it, or else that there was one great tiood, m great that most of 
the dcHcendants of (hose saveil have preserved a tradition of it, and 
if 80, all must have di»scended from the few who were saved. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AN ENGRAVED STONE FOUND 
NEAR BERLIN, JACKSON CX)UNTY, O. 

Read before the Archasologrical Association at Cincinnati, September 5th, 1877. 

BY JNO. E. SYLVESTER, M.D., 
Wellston, Jackson County, O. 

It is with some feeling of timidity that I venture to offer for 
^nsideration an engraved stone, or memorial tablet ; for perhaps 
^o part of the subject of American Archaeology has enlisted more 
attention or caused more controversy than this. The probability 
that on these tablets^ if anywhere, we should find the solution of 
the question whether the Mound-Builders had a written language 
or not, has served to give them a double interest; and yet the fact 
that the first reported discoveries of such tablets have been ques- 
tionedy and that several undoubted forgeries have occurred in this 
State, has made archaeologists suspicious of every professed memo- 
rial stone, and some absolutely incredulous of everything of the 
kind emanating from Ohio. 

Of memorial stones/ I have found two, the first being this 
engraved stone; the second bearing no marks of tools, its position 
only showing it^ use. The engraved stone, or Berlin Tablet, as it 
has been called, was found June 14th, 1876, by Mr. Linzey 
Gremeans and myself. The mound from which it was dug is on the 
farm of Mr. Ed. Poor, on the edge of Lick township, and about a 
mile south-west of Berlin. The site of the mound is on the second 
bottom of a small tributary of Dixon's Run. We opened the 
mound by carrying a trench from the eastern side to the center. 
We encountered first the layer of rich, dark top-soil common to 
the rest of the meadow. Below, the dirt began to be mottled in 
appearance, showing a mixture of clay and top-soil. In this we 
found occasional traces of fire, such as bits of charcoal and ashes. 
At the depth of about five feet lay a bed of dark, mouldy dirt, 
showing some trace, of fire, but not much. After digging around 
in this, and unearthing a few pieces of flint and some scales of 
burnt sand-rock, we became discouraged and thought of abandon- 
ing the exploration. At this time, Mr. Gremeans was in the trench, 
and Mr. Poor, myself and a son of S. A. Stephenson were sitting 
on the bank anxiously watching every stroke of the mattock. We 
concluded to carry the trench a foot or two further on, and then if 
we found nothing to quit the work. Afier awhile the mattock 
struck a rock ; another blow gave the same sound. Mr. Gremeans 
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then laid aside the mattock, and taking his knife carefallj dug tb 
stone out. 

It was placed on its edge, the ends pointing east and west, an 
was on a level with the original surface. The side which shows tb 
mattock marks faced the north. 

There was no possibility that the stone was slipped into th 
position by the digger and the dirt tumbled over it, for the eart 
was firmly packed around it. 

The stone thus found is six inches long, three and five-eightl: 
wide, and half an inch thick. It resembles in shape the body 4 
a violin, except that, instead of the depression at the side, it has 
projection having a concave edge. The engraving is of the kin 
known as line engraving. The design in one part represents, 
think, the human figure. The remainder is made up of curve 
lines of considerable length, which are fashioned into shapes havin 
apparently no meaning whatever. The line forming the outlir 
of the human figure is continuous with the line focming the greats 
part of the rest of the design. A figure in the shape of a double 
bladed oar runs longitudinally through the middle of the engraviog 
and at one end of the face of the stone are three circles, each having 
a dot in the center. The same design appears on both sides of the 
stone, although there is a wide difference in the execution of the 
two sides. The northern face shows the work of some one skilled 
in his rude art, the lines being evenly cut and of the same depth 
throughout; while on the other side they are often mere scratches, 
and sometimes doubled as if the artist had made a mis-stroke and 
then corrected it. This side shows also several indentations similai 
to those on the back of the Cincinnati Tablet. The design it 
continued through some of these; while one, which runs across th( 
end and is the deepest, cuts away a part of the work. The materia 
is a fine-grained sandstone of 9 grayish-brown color. Near this wai 
found an irregular piece of the same material, having on each sidt 
indentations similar to those on the tablet. Two of them form i 
cross, but this, I think, is an accidental occurrence. A piece o 
graphite and two arrow-heads completed the "find.'' 

On the I3th of November, 1876, I opened a mound on a ridg< 
overlooking the valley of Little Raccoon Creek, near the Jacksoi 
and Wilkesville road. At the depth of four or five feet lay a bee 
of ashes about six inches thick, and in this, at the center of th( 
mound, was a block of flint, or flinty iron ore, about a foot long 
eight inches wide, and three and a half thick. It was placed 01 
edge, the ends pointing east and west, as in the case of the engravec 
tablet. It bore no mark of tools, but appears to have been cliosei 
by those who placed it there, because already shaped to suit theii 
purpose. 

These two stones, although so dissimilar, answered, I think, th< 
same intention, just as we sometimes find in our grave-yards on< 
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grave adorned by a costly granite, while beside it another is marked 
by a rough sandstone. These may have been merely markers, or 
they may have embodied some religious idea. Their probable 
purpose I leave others to discuss. 

The Tablet was taken by Mr. T. W. Kinney, of Portsmouth, to 
the International Archseological Congress, at Philadelphia, in 
September, 1876, but was met by so many expressions of distrust 
that he did not present it to the meeting, the evidence that he then 
had of its authenticity not being conclusive. To meet these sus- 
picions, I have procured the following certificates: 



Berlin X Roads, Jackson Co., O., September 3cl, 1877. 

Having read the foregoing paper, I desire to state that it contains a full and 
true statement of the circumstances attending the finding of the engraved stone 
as the " Berlin Tablet.'* Linzey Cremeans. 



Berlin X Cross Roads, O., September 3d, 1877. 

I wish to stale that the foregoing paper is a true statement of the finding of 
the engraved stone known as the "Berlin Tablet.'* I have owned the farm on 
which it was found, and have lived within a quarter of a mile of the mound 
&om which it was taken for the last sixteen years, and know that for that length 
of time at least it had not been disturbed, except by the plow, until it was j 
opened by Dr. Sylvester and Mr. Cremeans. For fourteen years the field has 
been sown to grass. I have not now, nor have I ever had any pecuniary 
interest in the tablet, having, before the mound was opened, waived all my 
right to everything it might contain. Edward Poor. 



[Note by the Editor.— This stone was exhibited at the second annual session of the 
State Archaeological Association at Cim.'innati, Ohio, September 5th, 1877. Its genuine- 
ness was not doubted, but a diversity of opinion was expressed as to the significance of 
the figure. Some imagined that it represented a Labyrynth or a fortification; others 
that it was the figure of a duck. The resemblance to an idol or human figure, as has 
^n discovered in the " Gest Stone," is not easy to trace, if it exists.] 
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MISSOUfflH 



. PREHISTORIC RUINS IN DADE COUNTY, 

To Mr, W, G. McDowell, we are indebted for the facta pertai -j 

iug to a remarkable curiosity in Dade county, the existence i 

which, we understand, is unknown save to a few of our citizeBT* 

It lies near the edge of Connor's Prairie, about seven miles norArJ 

west of Greenfield, in aection 29, township 32 of ran^e 27 w&^ 

and about one hundred yards from the edge of the prairie, in tt^l 

timber, and consists of a perfectly circular Tine of earthworks th:*:^ 

hundred feet in diameter. The ground lies gently sloping to <>1 

south, where lies a small ravine shown in the diagram. 17*1: 

^^^^^^ northern ai-c cousistfl of 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ single ditch and pnraj>^i 

^^^^ ^^^^ while the soutberu porti<JW 

^^ ^^L overlooking the ravine, con 

M ^1^ sistsof twodistiuct and p£&>: 

^B I^L ullel lines of trenclica oxxi 

^m W M % embankments of oousitiei" 

■ ^^ W 1 able strength, with a thiard 

■ ^fc ^ inner line in the central pox^ 
^j^ ^^ I tion, as shown by the cut" 

ft ^P ^^ M On the east and west aidcM 

% ■ W m *^'^ ^I'P enclosure are ti^^ 

^L ^L M m openings or entrances in ti»5 

^L ^^^ ^w ^ walls, each about twent^ 

^^^^fc.^W^ _^^ ^^ feet across. Here tlie wall* 

^^^^^^^^^^\^^r ^ro doubled, the outer onft^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ preserving the circular fonc^ 

while the inner linos curv^^ 

inwardly until the endtff 

point to the center of thfr j 

I fort ifi cation. In the e 

' ing between the t«rmin) ant | 

one at each entrance, almost filling the j 



', an<i thiiiigh ■ 



situate two moi 

entrances. The walls are five or six feet v 

now by the rains of centuries, are from two In rmir IVfi in height, j 

In the enclosure is an old well, now imrli!ill\ lillcf) willi delirifi 
from which the prehistoric warriors or prieHlw iiii(iiiiili[i'ill\ ulilaiiied ] 
their supply of water. The ground ih cuvci 
timber, and some lai-ge trees are Mljuiditii; <i 
That it was the work of a people wliiit;o liitiur 
evident; but for what purpose and by ivliom iiru idle i^iierululions. j 

The subjoined diagram gives a very correct general idea of ita 
appearance. The object is well woi-thy of a visit. — Western Reviett 
of Science and Industry. 
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GLEANINGS. 

BY S. S. HALDEMAX, LL.D., 
Chickis, Pa. 

One of the duties of the ethnologist is to search for ethnic material 
in the works of ancient and modern travelers, but as many of these 
know neither what nor how to observe, the inquirer is often disap- 
pointed. Thus, in the Life of Mary Jemison, treating of the habits 
of the Indians, she says : ^' We had no ploughs on the Ohio, but 
]ierformed the whole process of planting and hoeing with a small 
tool that resembled, in some respects, a hoe with a very short han- 
dle." Here the material is not mentioned, whether of wood, stone 
or metal, nor the mode of attaching the handle, yet we may infer 
from this unsatisfactory note, that Uie flat stone implements we call 
hoes, are correctly named. 

In the account of a Voyage to Florida by Pam])hilo Narvaez 
(1527), although the bows of the natives are mentioned as stout, 
pd their arrows as fitted for execution, the material of the latter 
is not stated — yet we get the information by the incidental mention 
of another matter. The land expedition failing, a sick Spaniard 
remained with the natives and supported himself by trading from 
place to place with 'SShells, Hides, red Oker, Canes to make the 
hodies of Arrows, and Flints to make the heads, and such like 
trifles." (Harris, 1, 802.) Each hut seems to have had a small 
mill for grinding maize — probably a stone mortar such as one now 
before me from Plorida, about nine inches across and three in hight; 
both sides excavated ; material fine quartz gravel united by a calca- 
rions cement. 

STONE ARROW HEADS. 

Edward Bancroft, who wrote his Natural History of Guiana in 

176G (published 17G9) says that before the visits of Europeans the 

Indians pointed their arrows with * 'sharp, tapering, rugged stones,'' 

those in use when he wrote being armed with iron or with hard 

wood — as among our own Indians. But in both Americas there 

are localities of difficult access where stone continues in use, and 

the annexed figure represents an arrow-head of black hornblend 

slate, from the interior of British Guiana, of a shape new to me, 

being quadrangular, one specimen equilateral in section, the other 

a flattened pyramid. Entire length of the specimen figured, five 

feet nine indhes, of light 
cane nearly f inch thick, 
outer end for 13 or 14 





,^^^I;!M,. ji ^llll' ^ ^ ^^c?^s> ?^ l^ard wood in- 

^^"^^ ^ serted in the cane and 
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bound with thread, head inserted into this and fastened in the 
same manner, as well as the hard- wood base with the 7iock — as the 
notch is called m archery.* The base has two fine feathers from 
the blue and red macaw, and this part of the shaft is painted in 
black and white lozenges. Probably used in shooting fish. 

TOMAHAWKS OF HONOR. 

The light, perforated tomahawks are usually made with skill, and 
often from striped ornamental stone. (See Kau, Archeol. Collec- 
tion, 187G, f. 85-7; Abbott Smithson. Rep. 1875, f. 172-3). They 
have been called batons of honor, banner stones, ceremonial axes, 
sceptres of chiefs, or badges of office, because there seemed to be no 
practical use for them, altho, in some cases they have a small 
countersunk hole adapted for making bow-strings uniform (see 
Jones, pi. 13, f. 3), ijnd in others the edge is marked with series of 
notches, as if a record or memoranda of some kind had been kept 
I have a Susquehanna example of this kind, figured in Am. Nat'st 
Nov. 1876, p. 674. f In the Chickis rock-retreat discovered by me 
in 1876 (announced by Dr. Abbott in Am. Nat. Apl. 1876, p. 241— 
2), the half of one was found in the yellow clav beneath about thirt^^ 
inches of accumulated black mold, as shown to me by the finder 
(Feb. 19, 1876), and as this mold contained stone arrow-heads wiff 
a friable surface, and chisels with the edge corroded and dulled b^ 
time, I think the age of the tomahawk and the older relics, as weT 
as the occupancy of the retreat, may be assumed to reach fully 2,00' 
(if not 3,000) years. An unfinished specimen found in a field wt 
lately brought to me, rudely pecked into shape, unbored, and 
remarkable size, being about eleven inches long and weighing tsr 
pounds and a quarter. 

That these objects are correctly named seems probable from faci 
mentioned in W. B. Stevenson's ^' Twenty Years llesidence in S 
America," London, 1825. The country of Araucania is governe 
by four Toqiiis (tetrarchs). *^The badge of a Toqui is a battle 
axe." In a state of war the Toquis elect a dictator who ^^assum^^ ^ 
the To([uis' badge, a war-axe — the four Toquis laying down the^"— ^ 
insignia and authority during the war." Vol. 1, p. 52. 

I figure here (about one sixth the size) what I suppose to be * 
hatchet or ax of honor, lately received from the interior of Britisl 
Guiana — an ax of black hornblend slate set for about a fifth of ii^- 

length in a mortise in a wooden handle. The mortise seems to hav-- 

been cut with a steel tool. The handle has convex sides painteC^^ 
black, the upper and lower surfaces and the ends are flat, and color "^ 





*The feather that stands uppermost in shooting is named the cock-feather, and some o! 
our tribes distinguish it by leaving a tuft of down on it, or by color, for in the hurry of 
shooting, the arrow must be placed without hesitation. 

tin connection with the leaf ornament scratched upon this, I may mention seeing a frag- 
ment of clay pottery from Virginia, upon which a leaf (probably hickory) had been im- 
pressed before burning. 




edred. The entire length of the stone is ii, width iif. ihii-kncsf 

1} inches. 




Hbw Zealand adzes with an ornumentid handle arc Iwliovoil to 
hvebeen ceremonial. Ca|)tain Cook mentionij having observed at 
Prince Willi amB Sonnd (Alaitka) a stone adz somewhat like those 
&tOtaheite and other Pitclfii; islands.* At Uonalashka he saw an 
adi made by fixing a smalt flitt pii'ce of iron into a crooked wooden 
handle. I have one like this, hnt »'itli a jadite or green serjK'ntine 
bit shaped like a 81)011 specimen of the implements eomniimly term- _ 
ed chisels, or celts. See Kuu, Smithson Archwol. Coll. Ititd, p. IfJ, 
t- Tl. This method of making a iiand-sulz l»y tying a (bronze) 
blade or bit to a crooked wooden handle was practiced in Ancient 

Captain Cook menti<ins that the bciuls of tlie Polyne- 
sians were shaped with hatchets or adstes of u smooth 
black stone. I give here a reduced outline of such an 
adz, of a dense black lava, the toi> seemingly broken off, 
the whole clipped into shape, but the two surfaces 
] forming the edge are smotitli and jiolished — the edge 
' slightly convex. Length about ;Jg inches, breadth at 
the edge 2^, tliiekness 1 inch. I owe this interesting 
specimen to my friend, Lt. E. Houston, U. S. H., who 
got it at Hawaii. 

BUNT8, OR HLfNT ARROW-HEADS. 

Broken arrow-heads, particularly the base, were frequently pro- 
vided with u new semicircular margin, (See Jones, p. 289, pi. 14, 
1 11 ; Wilson 1, p. 86, f. 16, 17 ; Itan, f. 40.) Although we need 
lot hesitate to call most of these objects scrapers, yet blunt arrows 
"ere sometimes used. In Cook's Voviiges (World Displayed, 8, 
S55) we read of the natives, apparently on the west coast of Iteh- 
ting's Strait in 1788, that *' their arrows were pointed either with 
8t«ne or bone, but very few of them had barbs, and some of them 
isd a round blunt point. What use these are applied to I cannot 
Bif J unless it be to Kill small animals without damaging the skin." 
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KNIVES OF CANE. 

The siliceous exterior of cane is well known for the cutting edge 
of detacht sections. Captain Cook mentions the scraping off of 
the hair and the removal of the entrails of a butchered hog, with 
the edge of pieces of bamboo, and after it was baked, it was cut up 
in a masterly manner witli the same imi)lement. This was also used 
at Pelew (Account, p. 311), with knives made of mother of pearl, or 
other shells. 

In Captain Smith's day the natives of Virginia used for a knife 
^^a Splinter of a Reed, with which a Man wou'd wonder to see how 
very cleverly they'll cut their Feathers, and their Leather . . . 
also how they will open a Deer and joint him, and divide him into 
several Parts." ILirris's Voyages, 1, 84G. See also I)r. Wm. M. 
Gabb cm the Indians of Costa Kica ; Proceed. Am. Philosoph. Soc. 
1875, p. 404. 

SHAVING 

May be mentioned in this connection. Capt. Cook saw a woman 
shaving a child's head with a shark's tooth fastened to the end of a 
stick. The hair was made wet and was taken off '*as close as if a 
razor had been employed." He afterwards tried the instrument on 
himself and found it an excellent substitute for a razor. Hut the 
Polynesian men shave witli two shells (seemingly acting like scissors) 
one being placed under some of the beard, the other used to cut or 
scrape above. The English sailors often had their beards treated 
in this manner, and the natives would go on board to be shaved in 
the English fashion. 

A CAVE 

Is described l)y John D. Hunter (who left the Indians in 1810) 
which seems worthy of exploration and search by digging. Hunt- 
er's party went up the Phitte several hundred miles, to the Teel-te- 
nah or l)ripping Fork, a few miles above its entrance into that 
river, where there is a sacred cave once .used as a cemetery. **The 
entrance is generally above the ground, and though narrow, of easy 
access." He mentions high ground near the cave; rills dripping 
from the abrupt banks — giving name to the stream and a salt-lick in 
the vicinity. 

CHARCOAL 

Is often mentioned as occurring in mounds and graves, but this 
alone is not sufficient evidence of the presence of tire, because slow 
combusti(m (eremacausis) may take place under such circumstances 
as to produce the carbonaceous result of charring, of which exam- 
ples sometimes ocijur in trunks of trees left exposed by the falling 
away of river banks. 

INDIAN FUNERALS. 

Noah Webster wrote on Indian Funerals in 1788 (see p. 205-210 
of his Essays, 1790), quoting Capt. Heart in the Columbian Maga- 
zine (May, 1787), and Jefferson's Notes on VirgiAia, where various 
barrows (mounds) are mentioned one of which Jefferson explored, 
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inding only human bones, confusedly mixed, which he estimated 
4it a tbousand skeletons. 

A SEMI-CIRCULAR NOTCH 

About one-third or three-eighths inch in size is sometimes present 
in the lateral margin of a thin leaf -shaped stone knife, as if too 
large a chip had been accidentally detached in getting the outline : 
but the size, regularity, and sharpness of edge, indicate that such a 
notch was for a purpose — such as scraping arrow-shafts, or material 
for strings; and a notch in the base of broken arrow-heads seems 
sometimes to have been rounded for this purpose. 

A BASAL NOTCH. 

Occurs in some arrow-heads (Jones, pi. 9, pg. 36; Abbott, figs. 66- 
^8), which I have regarded as intended to be fitted upon a suitable 
elevation in the noteh of the shaft to prevent lateral motion. 
Among some modern stone-tipt arrows presented to me by Mr. 
Johnston Moore, of Carlisle, Pa., I find ahead adapted in this man- 
ner and fastened with gum of Larrea Mexicana, a wrapping of sinew 
being restricted to the end of the shaft. Besides tne gum, other 
examples are tied with sinew passing through the ordinary notch on 
«ach side, as figured from a California example, in Nilsson's V Age 
<lelapierre, Paris, 1868, fig. 104. The same quiver contains an 
wrow (the shortest of the lot) with a dagger-shaped iron point five 
«nd a naif inches long beyond the shaft, from wiiich we may infer 
that certain supposed long and slender stone spear-heads may often 
haye belonged to arrows. V 
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8KETCH OF THE KLAMATH LANGUAGE OF SOUTHERN 

OREGON. 



BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET. 



The Pacific slope of the Sierra Nevada and of the Rocky Moun- 
J^iis in the British Possessions is inhabited by Indians whose race- 
^ e differs in many particulars from the one observed east of the 
ky Mountains. Their idioms, when classed in language-f ami- 
J are found to extend over areas considerably smaller than those 
^the Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic Coast of North America. 
These linguistic stocks or families, and their limits, could be estab- 
*^lied with some degree of certainty only a few years ago, when 
^terial more trustworthy than heretofore came to hand, and even 
^ov these classifications must be regarded as provisional for differ- 
^^t reasons. It will suffice to mention the two principal reasons 
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why a certainty in this respect can be expected only from more ac- 
tive investigations in the future : 

1. We know of most of these idioms only as far as their lexicon 
is concerned, through scanty vocabularies, while the grammatic or 
morphological part of them is the only decisive criterion for linguis- 
tic affinity. 

2. We do not know and never will know the historical evolution 
through which every one of these idioms has passed. This deficien- 
cy can be supplied, but in a certain degree only, by a careful study 
01 the several dialects of one stock, where dialects exist. In several 
languages of the Old World we are enabled to trace this historic 
development through twenty or thirty centuries, and this has, f. i., 
made it possible to prove that the Irish and the Sanskrit languages 
have sprung from one and the same stock, though they seem, at first 
sight, to be totally dissimilar in grammatic forms as well as in their 
dictionary. 

The Klamath language forms one of these narrowly circumscrib- 
ed linguistic families, wnich to our present knowledge seems to have 
no congeners, though the idioms spoken on Middle Columbia River 
have not yet been thoroughly compared with it for want of material 
This language is spoken by two tribes only, the Klamath Lake 
people and the Moaocs, in two dialects which are almost identical 
and therefore should be called subdialects. The ancient home of 
these tribes is situated east of the Cascade Range, between 120° and 
122° west of Greenwich, and from about 41° 30' to 43° 30' northern 
latitude, thus extending from southwestern Oregon into northeast- 
ern California. 

The Modoc Tribe held the southern part of this area, roaming 
through Lost River Valley and the volcanic ledges between Lower 
Klamath Lake and Goose Lake. These Indians were called **Moa- 
tokni," '^Dwellers on the Southern Lake," from one of their prin- 
cipal camping grounds on Modoc Lake, which is our Tule or Khett 
Lake. Modoc Lake is called Moatok or Moatak in that Indian 
language, from 7nuat, ** south." This tribe first came into promi- 
nent notice through the bloody Modoc war of 1873, and as a conse- 
quence of this struggle one half of the tribe was removed to the 
northeastern portion of the Indian Territory (about 140 individuals)^ 
and the other half remained at Yainex, in Upper Sprague Rivei 
Valley. 

The Klamath Lake Tribe occupied the northern part of the an- 
cient Klamath-Modoc territory. A portion of them haunted the 
shores of Klamath Marsh; others, the Plaikni, or ^'Uplanders,^ 
the country along Sprague River, while the main bulk inhabited th^ 
shores of Williamson River and Upper Klamath Lake, and wer< 
called E-ukshikni, or **Lake Dwellers," from e-ush, lake, Th< 
camps on Klamath Marsh are now abandoned, but the other settle 
ments still exist, the whole population amounting to about 60< 
individuals. 

The two tribes now live exclusively within the Klamath Indiax 
"^ rvation. They call themselves maklaks, which means ** thos^ 
•n camps," and is also their common term for ^^ Indians ^^^ 
' " men^^ generally. 
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In the present phonetic state of the Klamath language conso- 
nants predominate in number over vowels about in the same degree 
as in Latin, and the language is easily pronounceable to those who 
have mastered two peculiar sounds, not occurring in English, the 
* and the/. The laws governing the phonetic changes produced 
T)y assimilation, dissimilation and reduplication show that these 
Indians possess a fine feeling for phonetic harmony. Every sound 
can stand at the beginning of a word, but quite a number of them 
cannot become final sounds. Consonantic clusters produced 
through elision of vowels are mainly found at the end of words. 
Every vowel and every consonant is, just as in other American 
languages, interchangeable with one or several others pronounced 
with the same mouth organ. The language lacks f and r, makes 
very limited use of z, oandi, while the sibilants s, sh, all guttur- 
als, including * and /, and the palatals tch, dsh, predominate over 
dentals and TaBials. The grammatical accent usually rests on the 
radical syllable, but is frequently removed from it by syntactic 
emphasis or by what is called the ^^ secondary accent." Nasal 
sounds are rarely met with, and the diphthongs are of adulterine 
character. 

Morphologically the Klamath tongue of southwestern Oregon is 
analytic in its relations of noun and verb to direct or indirect ob- 
ject, but synthetic in a considerable degree in its inflection, and 
still more so in its derivative forms. The parts of Klamath speech 
are more perfectly differentiated than in many other Indian lan- 
guages, and although no true verb exists, only a noun-verb, it is 
made more distinct from the noun than this is done in Kalapuya, 
ti. Its active form is identical with the passive, a large number of 
verbal prefixes and suffixes are common to the noun and this may 
he said also of the reduplicated form which indicates distribution 
and in many instances corresponds pretty closely with our plural. 
The possessive pronouns are not identical with the personal pro- 
nouns, though the majority of them are formed by the possessive 
cases of the latter. Substantive nouns can be formed from verbs 
hy appending sh, though this same suffix also serves to form verbal 
nouns corresponding more or less to our infinitives and our parti- 
ciples in ing. Verb and noun undergo an inflection for tense, but 
ui a quite different manner and with different suffixes. By prefix- 
ation and suffixation the Klamath verb forms medial, reciprocal, 
Inflective, iterative, usitative, frequentative, causative, as well as 
^any other forms, which we can only circumscribe by conjunctions 
cr long sentences. Modes are partly expressed by suffixes, partly 
^ separate particles, but no real incorporation of the subject-pro- 
noun into the verbal basis is observed. This circumstance tends 
to make the acquisition of this upland idiom considerably easier 
than of many other Indian languages, in which a full conjugational 
^stem exists distinguishing the three persons through singular, 
Plnral and dual. On the other side a profound and unremitting 
study is required to comprehend the polysyn thesis of the word-com- 
Posing suffixes. 
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Klamath is eminently a suffix language, for suffixes preponderate 
to a large extent over prefixes, and what appear to be infixes or 
particles infixed into the basis, to indicate relation, are in fact not 
infixes into the monosyllabic root, but suffixes to it. Prefixes are 
used here to mark shape or external form in noun or verb, and in 
the latter to show the genus verbi, while suffixes fulfil the purposes 
of inflection and discriminate the various forms of speech from each 
other by becoming derivative or word-formative syllables or sylla- 
ble-fragments. With great precision this language marks in its 
pronouns and verbal suffixes the distance of the real or supposed 
speaker from the persons or objects alluded to, and although Kla- 
math cannot contend in power of abstraction with English, French, 
Italian or Spanish, it largely surpasses these idioms in graphic 
vivacity of expression, in terseness, concrete precision and laconic 
brevity. The tendency of being graphic and intuitively descrip- 
tive has produced a number of synonymous terms in all the Indian 
languages; a slight idea of this can be obtained by perusing Rct. 
Stephen B. Riggs' Dakota Dictionary. This collection contaim 
over 15,000 terms, and Dakota is at least equalled in the amount oi 
words by the Klamath idiom and probably surpassed by the Sahap- 
tin dialects. Facts like these should at least dispel entirely tm 
vulgar prejudice of the paucity of words and ideas to be found 
in the beautiful languages of our American aborigines, the won 
derful structure of which has aroused the admiration of everj 
student whose mind was above the common standard of mediocrity. 

Compound words, viz: nouns combined with nouns, (and verbs 
with auxiliary verbs), are not uncommon, tliough as a rule binary 
only. The noun is inflected for case by case-suffixes and postposi- 
tions, and the case-suffixes are often compound ones. The declen 
sion of the adjective and the numeral differs somewhat from tha 
of the substantive and is less complete in its forms, owing to th< 
agglutinative character of the language. The formation of a dis 
trioutive form by redoubling the first syllable, which is usuall; 
the radical, pervades the whole language aown to the adverb an< 
forms one of its most peculiar characteristics. Still more explicit 
ly this feature is developed in the Flathead language of Montana 
belonging to the Selish family, for it can occur there in three differ 
ent shapes of one and the same term. A reduplication to form th 
plural is found in all the tongues of the Nahuatl and Numa (o 
Shoshoni) stock, but what we observe in Klamath differs from it i: 
signification, being not a real plural, but a distributive form intenc 
ed to mark severalty. 

I conclude this rapid grammatical sketch with the remark th^ 
Klamath possesses no article, neither definite nor indefinite. Bv 
the expressive and deictic character of the language usually lear< 
no doubt in the hearers' mind whether the person or a person 
meant, and the great variety of demonstrative pronouns and part 
ciples help to give precision to the speech in this respect. 
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THE LOCATION OF THE INDIAN TRIBES 

In the Nortk- West Territory at the Date of its Organization, 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 

The location of the Indian tribes lias been undertaken by several 
authors, the chief of whom is Albert Gallatin who, in 1836, pre- 
pared for the American Antiquarian Society, and published his 
well known work *^ Gallatin's Indian Tribes.'' This, however, 
embraced only the regions East of the Rocky Mountains. The 
author has taken two dates for the location : the one, 1600 A.D. 
for the location of the tribes of the sea-coast; and the other, 1800 
A.D. for that of the tribes of the interior; but he has not entered 
iuto any particular or specific description of the separate tribes 
of any one territory. 

Later than this, Mr. L. H. Morgan prepared his volume on the 
"Consanguinity of the Races," which was published by the Smith- 
Bonian Institute. In this, the author attempts a classification of 
nearly all the tribes of the United States, but also gives only a 
general description. 

More recently, Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft, in his five volumes en- 
titled '' The Native Races of the Pacific Coast," has given a classi- 
fication and description of the tribes of the far west which, for the 
locality, is very complete and full. 

The various government surveys under Major J. W. Powell, Prof. 
F. V. Hayden, and Lieut. Wheeler, are continuing the examination 
of the tribes which are stiU existing in the region of the Rocky 
Mountains and in the Territories. 

There is one field, however, which has not yet received the atten- 
tion of scholars, or even the notice of the government, and that is 
the region which was once known by the name of the North- West 
Territory. This territory lying west of the Alleghanies and east 
of the Mississippi River, and between the Ohio River and the Great 
Lakes, was once occupied by a large number of tribes of which no 
thorough classification or description has been given. 

It wUl of course be impossible now to present, in the short limits 
of this article, a full treatise upon the subject ; but we hope to 
describe the location of the tribes in this territory in the year 1?87, 
with some degree of accuracy, and at the same time to refer to some 
of the previous history of the same people. 
The sources of information on the subject are three : 
Ist. The narratives of explorers, travellers and missionaries. 
2nd. The examination of old maps. 

3rd. The study of Indian languages, relics, and traditions. 

Now in reference to the first, it should be said, that almost every 

other portion of the continent was better explored at an early date 

^ian this. The Spanish explorers traversed the region south of 

^te Ohio and west of the Mississippi. The French also travt ' 
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the west, and their missionaries spent years among the tribes to 
the north; but this region was rarely visited. The route of Hen- 
nej)in, La Salle, and Marquette, was around the Lakes and across 
the portage in Wisconsin, or up the St. Joseph and down the lUinois; 
but there is no record of any journey into the interior of this terri- 
tory juul no description of the tribes dwelling in it. Even the jour- 
ney of LaSalle when returning from the "Fort of the Broken 
Heart'' was })y the shortest route across tlie soutliern part of Mich- 
igan, and so brought no contact with tlie tribes of the south. 

Tlie information which we gain from explorers is confined to a 
late date, so that we have to rely mainly upon tlie maps and upon 
other evidences. The study of the relics, of the words and names, 
and of the traditions, has been impossible thus far, but may be 
better understood by and by. The main source of information is 
Geography. 

In our former article we described a series of mai)s in the Histori- 
cal Koonis at Cleveland, in possession of Mr. C. 0. Baldwin of 
that city, and drew from them our paper on ** The Discovery of the 
Ohio Kiver." We now propose to use the same collection in *'The 
Location of the Indian Tribes." The date, 1787, has been chosen 
as it was the epoch when, perhaps, the most complete knowledge of 
the subject can be gained. It is also the date at which' great 
changes in the tribes began to appear. 

The History of our country may be divided into five periods : 
I. That of Discovery, from 1491 to 1620. 

II. That of Exploration, 1630—1680. 

III. That of Dispute of Claims, 1680—1750. 

IV. That of the Wars for Possession, 1750-1784. 

V. \ That of Settlement and Improvement and the Formation of 
States, 1784 to the present. 

With the fourth period only, are we concerned at present. Great 
changes have occurred since that time. The maps of the interior 
then made have nothing in common with those of later dates. 

Of the four centuries which have elapsed since the discovery, only 
two can be called a history of the interior, and the first of these 
two belongs mainly to the aborigines. 

The maps of the interior began with Champlain's in 1615, but 
they never reached a completeness before De L. Isle's of 1720, and 
from that time to the year 1784 they were undergoing many 
changes. To this period, however, the location of the tribes of the 
interior belong. The chief reliance for this is then upon the maps 
of the period elapsing between 1720 and 1784. After that the 
changes of population became very perceptible. Not only were the 
French claims wiped out, and the names of the forts and trading 
stations changed or removed, but all of the Indian tribes disappear 
from tlie maps and the new geographical and political divisions 
take their place. 

It should be said that the division of the Indians who dwelt east 
of the Mississippi was a threefold one, namely : Huron — Iroquois, 
the Algonquins and the Mobilians — located respectively on the 
Lakes, on the Ohio river and on the Gulf of Mexico — though ther^ 
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rere changes which had affected the position of all the tribes. The 
luron and Iroquois, which were of the same stock, were at war 
md the Hnrons had been driven from their seat on the Lake of 
ibat name and been displaced, and many tribes appeared in the 
interior which did not belong there. 

These three families, however, constituted nearly all the tribes 
which occupied the eastern moiety of the continent — with the excep- 
tion of the Athapascans who were located near the Hudson Bay, 
and the Esquimaux, who have always occupied the Arctic regions. 
Of the three races the Algonquin was much the most extensive 
and wide spread. Their habitat originally reached from Lake Su- 
perior to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and from the coast of 
Maine to Pamlico Sound along the Atlantic coast, and from the 
river Roanoke to the head waters of the Ohio, and westward to the 
Diouth of that river, and from that point, including all south and 
west of Lake Erie, to Lake Superior again, leaving the Iroquois on 
Lake Ontario like an island in the midst of a great sea. 

The family of the Algonquins was thus divided into three great 
branches: 1, That to the north of the great Lakes ; 2, Those on the 
Atlantic coast, and, 3, Those west of the Alleghany mountains and 
east of the Mississippi. 

I. 

THE IROQUOIS. 

It is proper, however, to first give a description of the Iroquois 
TfiiBEs, for they are the first to appear on the maps, and their name 
^ery goon spreads over the whole surface which had been occupied 
^y the Algonquins of the interior. 

The earliest mention made of this far famed people was by Cham- 
^lain in 1609. They were then located on the Eastern end of Lake 
Ontario in the State of New York. La Hontan also speaks of them 
^^ early as 1683, and says: 

*' These barbarians are drawn up in five cantons, not unlike those 
^^ the Swisses. Though these cantons are all one nation, and united 
^ one joint interest, yet they go by different names, viz : the 
^onontouans (Senecas), the Goyogoans (Cajrugas), the Onnatagues 
.^nondagas), the Onnoyouts (Oneidas), and the Agnies (Mo- 
liawks). Their language is almost the same; and the five villages 
j^r plantations in which they live lie at the distance of thirty 
leagues from one another, being all seated near the South side of 
Late Ontario, or Frontenac. Every year the five cantons send 
"deputies to assist at the Union Feast, and to smoke the great calu- 
met or pipe of the five nations. Each village or canton contains 
*^oiit fourteen thousand souls, viz: 1,500 that bear arms, 2,000 
^^perannuated men, and 4,000 children. 

"There has been an alliance of long standing between these 
nations and the English, and by trading in furs to New York, they 
^re supplied by the English with arms^ ammunition, and all other 
^ecessaries, at a cheaper rate than the French can afford them at. 
^ney look upon themselves as sovereigns, accountable to none but 
M alone, whom they call the Great Spirit." 
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La Hontan's map of 1703 also has a line drawn from Lake Cham- 
plain across the region where these five tribes are located, south of 
Lake Ontario; also across the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
and to the Mississippi to the mouth of the Wisconsin; and it is 
stated: "This faint line represents y® way that y® Illiniss march 
thro a vast track of ground to make war against y® Iroquese— the 
same being y® passage of v® Iroquese in their incursions upon other 
savages as far as the River Mississippi." 

(1.) The first noticeable change in the territory of the Iroquois 
is, that the tribes are located farther west and south and their 
land extends even into Pennsylvania and Ohio. As early as 1683, 
however, R. Blome places the *' Senneks" among the '^Filians" 
(or Eries), at the South of Lake Erie. A political division also 
soon appears on the maps. It is called " Iroquois," and was recog- 
nized at this date as a geographical district on the map as one of 
the States or Territories. According to this the boundaries of their 
territory in 1722 extended from Montreal to the Susquehanna, 
thence west to the west end of Lake Erie, north to Lake Huron, 
and back east to Montreal, — embracing about half of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, all of Lakes Erie and Huron and Ontario, and a part of 
Canada. The State of New York is crowded into a small territory 
in the neighborhood of the Adirondacks, and covers only a three- 
cornered strip between Lake Champlain and Lake Ontario, and 
along the Hudson River to its mouth. 

The territory of the '^Illinois" adjoins the ^'Iroquois" as far 
east as Lake Erie. The contest between these two tribes finds an 
early mention in history. La Hontan, in passing Niagara Falls, 
mentions the cataract, but whs in danger from the Sonontonans 
(Senecas) who were in that vicinity. He speaks of the island, 
Mantoualin, and says: *'Tn former times it was possessed by i\i^' 
Outaowas (Ottawas), called Otoutagans, who were dislodged by the 
progress of the Iroquese that has ruined so many nations." Of the 
region about Thunder Bay he also says: **'lhi8 country is the 
ancient seat of the Hurons, as it appears from the names they 
gave to their own nation, in their own language, viz: Thecmontate- 
ronons, (t. e, , the nation of the Thionotaie). But after the Iroquese 
had upon divers occasions taken and defeated great numbers of 
'em, the rest quitted the country to avoid the same fate."' 

(2.) Another change occurs in the territory of the Iroquois, m 
the maps of 1755. At this time the territory embraces all the 
''Great West," including all the land north of the Ohio and south 
of the lakes; from Lake Ontario to the Mississipi)i River. Levvne 
Evans' map mentions them in the following language: **Tho con- 
federates, formerly of five now of seven nations, called by the 
French, lro(jUois, consist of — 1st, Canonagues (or Mohawks); ^n^^* 
Onoyuts (or Oneidas); 3rd, Onondagas; 4th, Cayugas; 5th, ("h^*" 
nandoares (or Senecas); 6th, Tuscaroras; 7tli, Sississogies." Thi 
title of the map designates *' the country of the confederate Indi- 
ans," comprehending Aquanishnonigyon tlieir ])laee of residence. 
Tnnasoiu'untic their deer-hunting countries, and 8kaniadarada tlicij 
leaver-hunting countries, wherein is also the ancient and preseui 
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seat of the Indian nation." It appears from the map that their 
"place of residence" was in the State of New York, their '*deer- 
hnnting country" was in Ohio, and their ** beaver-hunting coun- 
tries" arc in Canada. This map draws a line of the Iroquois lands 
south of Ohio, and represents their territory as embracing nil the 
region west of the Alle^hanies. He locates the Illinois uc;ir the 
Mississippi, and says of them : **The Illinois mostly iiiclinf^d to 
the French in the treaty at Utrecht and to the English in that of 
Ai-La-Chappelle." 

The changes of this tribe have been, up to this date, very ^reat. 
The maps confirm the history in showing the ag^jfressions of this 
powerful people. They have already incorporated two tribes and 
swallowed up several others. The **Eries" and the *' Neuters" who 
were immediately west of them, were entirely absorbed without 
making a separate nation. The Hurons and Delaware? were sub- 
dued but were not incorporated. 

The Tuscaroras were the sixth nation. The seventh nation w^as 
the Sissisogies, located in the State of Michigan, called on Mitchell's 
map the Nicariages. The eighth were the Missisaugas, located by 
Mitchell first north of Lake Huron and afterward in the interior of 
New York, and were a branch of the great Ottawa tribe, that were 
located near Lake Superior. They afterward ranged from the 
south shore of Lake Superior to the east end of Lake Erie, and 
lingfering remnants of them were in Ohio as late as 1812. 

Thns the Five Nations drew from as far south as North Carolina 
and as far North as Lake Superior, nations wOio were incorporated 
with them, while the intermediate tribes, the Delawares on one side 
and the Hurons on the other, they subdued. 

(3.) A third change in their territory is nuulc by confjupst. 
Thomas Hutchins, in 176S, assigns the whole country west of the 
Alleghanies and as far south as the Gulf of Mexic(>, to the Iroquois. 
His map mentions that ** All the country south of the Ohio, to and 
southwest of Pennsylvania, with the exception of a small district 
called Indiana, as far south as to the mouth of the (Cherokee River, 
extending to the Alleghany Mountains, was sold to His Majesty for 
fesiim of 10,460 pound sterling 7s. 3cl. as by their deed bearing 
•^ate Ft. Stanwix. in the Province of N. York, on the tifth flay of 
November, 1708." The Indiana referred to is a little district on 
|hemap, located south of the Ohio River in the vicinity of Wheel- 
ing. << The Illinois Country" is situated between iho Wabash and 
Winois Rivers — a strip of land running across the ])resent States of 
tndiana and Illinois, as far .as to the Mississippi River. The whole 
country about it at this time belongs to the Iroquois, and the map 
represents that even the Cherokee and Choctaw at the south were 
Possessions of the Six Nations. It should be observed, however, 
t^at the English maps were inclined to extend the lr()(|Uois terri- 
^oiyto the widest limits, while the French maps scarcely recognize 
any of the territory as belonging to the ''Six Nations,^^ but call this 
^liole region by the name of Louisiana. The reason for this is that 
^he English based their claims to the territory on their purchases 
^rom the Iroquois. 
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The Iroquois did also claim this territory by the right of conquest 
and sold it, in various treaties, to the English. There were one or 
two other tril)es added to the Six Nations, but it is not essential to 
mention them. 

The spread of this people after history began was quite remark- 
able, and yet it was a growth which ended in their destruction. 
Their name soon disappears from the maps which follow this date. 
They sold the land which they conquered from others and disap- 
peared themselves. The maps which follow have " Reservations" 
upon them in New York and Ohio, but some of these soon disap- 
peared. 

II. 

TRIBES OF OHIO IX^DIANS. 

We now come to the tribes which inhabited this region in ques- 
tion, but first <Jonsider those located in Ohio, or in other words tho 
Ohio Indians : 

1. The first tribe which we shall consider are the Eries. I'*^ 
should be said that the Eries do not appear on the maps as hann^ 
an existence here later than about the year 1620 or 1650, but theix* 
names are still retained, and therefore we consider their locatiorx 
and history. 

The Eries are, of all the tribes of the great West, the earliest \0 
be recognized by Geography. They are always located on the sam^ 
place, on the south shore of Lake Erie and east of the Cuyahoga- 
River. They are first mentioned under the name of the Felians otx 
Champlain's map of 1680 ; and again on a map of Richard Blom^ 
in 1683, and they retained this position on all the maps until 1735^ 
with one exception. La Hontan's map of 1703, places them neax" 
the west end of Lake Erie, but Charlevoix again in 1744, located 
them near the east end, with these words : **'J'he Eries were de- 
stroyed by the Iro(|Uois about 100 years ago." John Hut chins also.* 
as late as 1755. places the name across the whole length of Lake* 
Erie, at the south of the Lake, and adds these words : "^The an- 
tient Eries were extir))ated upwards of one hundred years ago by 
the Iroquois, ever since which time they have been in possession of 
Lake Erie." It is not our object to give the history of this tribe, 
but they are the i">eople who inhabited the region where other tribes 
were only wanderers, up to the time of the settlement of the coua- 
try by the whites. It is strange that no remnant of them survives 
to the Historic period so as to be identified as belonging to the 
tribe. All that is known of them, is known by tradition and theii' 
name on the early maps. They gave their name to the Lake, whicli 
it still bears. It is supposed that the burial places and skeletons 
which are found in this region belong to this people. There ar^ 
two classes of earth-works in this region, and it is probable that 
the later belong to the Eries. If so a race of mound-builders pre- 
ceded them. But llie Eries are tlie earliest known inhabitant's. 
The names of the streams as well as the Lake are supi)osed to 
belong to them. These names, according to J. H. Trumbull, are 
not Algonquin and may be Erie. 
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As to the Eries, and to what stock they lielongcnl, it Ih iin|)OHHible 

now to determine ; but it is probable that they were only another 

branch of tlie Iroquois family. At the time that the (!onfcHlera<-y 

of the Five Nations was formed, the Wyand<»ts (»r Hurons were to 

the northwest, the Eries to the southwest of thrm, both beh>n^ing 

to the same stock. Another trilie, the Neuters, also dwelt to the 

westward of tlie Iroquois, on the Ik^R of land between Likt* Hunm 

and Lake Erie. Tliey were called the Neuters U^caiise their land 

was neutral ground between the Iroquois and the Hurons. Hy some 

of the early maps they are located south of l^ake Kric, and it is 

probable that their territory originally extended aitross the east end 

of that Lake, and })ossibly on both sides, north and south. 'I'hey 

were destroyed by the Iroquois after the advent of the Jesuits. If 

the Hurons, Neuters and Eries are included with the Iroiiuois we 

readily see what the original territory was which behmgeii to the 

Iroquois. 

This country of the Iroquois seems to havt» never been possessed 
bvaiiv tribe after tlie destruction or removal of those triU^s. 'I'his 
IS true of the land of the Eries especially. In the later maps the 
Senecas are at times located there, and again the Mingoes or Slinsis 
of the Delawares, and again the Andastes. About the time of the 
French and Indian war of 1755 various trading posts and forts ap- 
pear on the Alleghany River and the Beaver and the French creeks, 
but the Indians occupying seem to have been a mixture of many 
tribes, and no one tribe ever claimed it. 

2. The second tribe which we shall consider is that of the Wyan- 
dots or Hurons. This tribe, at the time when the historv of the 
Territory begins, was located on the south shore of Lake ilrie but 
west of the Cuyahoga River, and from the Lake southward to the 
head waters of the Scioto and Miami Rivers. The Wyandots were 
at the time a subjugated people, and were located here only by per- 
mission of their conquerors, the Iroquois. The first record we have 
of this people on the maps is at the time of the Jesuit missions 
among them in 1620 and later. They were at this time occupying 
the shores of Lake Huron, though there is a tradition that they 
originally belonged as far east as the St. Lawrence. At the time of 
their subjugation by the Iroquois they fled, first to the northwest 
and took refuge with the Ottawas and. others, in Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Here, however, they were met by another hostile race 
which had been pressing down from the northwest as a stray tribe of 
the great Dacotah race. The Wyandots therefore turned backward 
and at last settled on the territory before mentioned. It is possible 
that their kinship with the Eries may have given them some acquain- 
tance with this territory. At any rate they entered upon it, and are 
found here on some of the early maps. Lewis Evans, in 17o5, says, 
" The Wyandots were assigned to this territory by the express leave 
of the Iroquois." They were then the occupants of Sandusky, and 
as history opens we find them located there, and at the same time 
mingled with the Delawares in the southeastern portion of the State 
M Ohio. Many of the names ''lingering upon the waters" are 
\ndot names. The Wyandots were a warlike people, and never 
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surrendered themselves prisoners in battle, but were, after their set- 
tlenumt in this territory, subject to the Jro^^uois. They did not 
claim tlie land, and so their name appears- in no treaty until after 
1784. 

3. The Delawares. This was an Algonquin tribe, removed from 
the Dehiware and the Susquehanna to the Alleghany and the Ohio 
liivers. They were also early subdued by tlie Iroquois and were 
permitted to occupy the lands west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
Their names a])pear on the earlier maps upon the Atlantic coart 
among the Nanticokes and the Susquehannocks, just north of thd 
Po what tans and the Pamlicoes. At the same time the Andastes 
were occupying the Alleghany River and the upper Ohio. Their 
tirst removal was after the treaty with William Penn and the cele- 
brated ** walking purchase.'' Hut their emigration westward of the 
Mountains was later in history. By the treaty of Lancaster, A D. 
1744, they sold their lands lying in Virginia, and again, by the 
treaty of Logslown, in 1T52, they, with other tribes, consented to 
the ** settlement of whites" south of the Ohio. In 1785 they again 
ceded their homes north of the Ohio and east of the Cuyahoga. 
4'heir territory is detined by the following lines: *'From the mouth 
of the Alleghany River, at Fort Pitt to Venango — and from thence 
up French creek and by Le Ba?uf along the old road to Presque Isle 
on the west. The Ohio River, including all the Islands in it from 
Fort Pitt to the Oubache on the south ; thence up the Oubacheto 
the broad Opecomecah, and up the same to the head thereof ; and 
from thence to the head waters and springs of the Great Miami or 
Kocky River ; thence across to the head waters and springs of the 
most northwestern branches of the Scioto River ; thence to the 
head westernmost springs of the Sandusky River ; thence down the 
same river, including the Islands in it and in the little Lake, to 
Lake Erie on the west and northwest, and Lake Krie (m the nortV 
This was the boundary given by their delegates to Congress at 
Princeton, on the 10th of May, 1779 — a boundary, however, which 
included the land assigned to the Wyandotsas well as their own. 

The Delaware villages were, however, on the Muskingum and on 
the Beaver, and according to Cist's Journal of 1754, were not found 
west of the Hockhocking. The name of a Delaware tribe, the 
Munsees, appears frequently (m the maps as far up the Ohio as the 
Venango. We can then safely locate these people on the Ohio and 
its tributaries — between the Venango and the Scioto Rivers, and 
may expect to lind traces of their habitations in this vicinity, as 
well as their names or words given to streams and villages in this 
region. 

The Shawnees were another tribe belonging in Ohio. The 
tirst that is known of the Shawnees is that they were located on 
the south of the Ohio and Cumberland Rivers. 
y This is the position of their country on all the early French 
and English maps as late as that of Hutchins, though they may 
have been driven from the region north of the Ohio. The Sauil 
' say that they were originally of the same stock with 

and had migrated to the south. 
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A portion of them, however, located on the Miami in Ohio. At 
[ihe settlement of this country they were on the Delaware and 
sure mentioned by DeLaet as early as 1632 as in this locality. In 
1672 they seem to have been allies of the Andastes, an extinct Iro- 
quois tribe, and were located southwest of the Seuecas, on the Sus- 
quehamia. 

Lawson says that they formerly lived on the MissiBsippi, but re- 
moved to the head of one of the rivers of South Carolina. There 
they came in contact with the Cherokees and the Catawbas, but 
afterwards settled on the Savannah. 

The Shawnees seemed to have been the especial enemies of the 
Iroquois. That people, after destroying the Andastes, also attack- 
ed the Shawnees, who were on the Miami, and scattered them. 

This was in 1672, the same year with the attack on the Andastes. 
They are, however, found soon after this amon^ the Dela wares, on 
the Delaware River, and seem to have remained there until about 
the year 1740 when they began their emigration back again to the 
valley of the Ohio. They were then located, by permission of the 
Wyandots and the Iroquois, on the Scioto River and its vicinity, and 
here their chief town was located, called by the English, *' Lower 
Shawueetown.'' They were a wandering people and have left their 
names on the maps in many localities. The Sawnee River in South 
Carolina, the town of Piqua in Pennsylvania, Shawiieetown in 
Ohio, and the River Chouanon of the old maps, (now the Cumber- 
ed), all indicate how extensive their wanderings were. 1'bey were 
a warlike people. Tecumseh and his brother the prophet were both 
Shawnees. 

III. 

WESTERN TRIBES. 

A third division of the tribes of the North West ^I'erritory may 
be recognized. For the sake of convenience they may be called 
Western Tribes. This term may be indefinite, and yet it helps 
to distinguish them from both tlie Iroquois and the (Jhio Indians, 
who, for the most part, belonged east of the Alleghany Mouiitains. 
It is a distinction known to history, for the Western Ijcague formed 
during Pontiac's conspiracy, embraced nearly all of these tribes, and 
very few of those farther east. They were nearly all of Algonuuin 
descent, the only exception being the Mitcheganiias, a brancli of 
the Arkansas, and the Winnebagoes, a branch of the Daeotuhs. 

It is remarkable that these Western Tribes followed the rfame 
geographical lines in their location and habitation that the modern 
white inhabitants have, and that Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin have preserved the same boundaries both among the white 
and the native races. The names of these States are all Indian, 
taken from the tribes which inhabited them before the whites did. 

The Western Tribes were divided into the Mianiis, whosi* hal 
was on the Miami River and westward of it to the Waliash ; 
fflinois, located on the Illinois River, oxj0g/men the Wiihash 
the Mississippi ; a group of tribes locatecfi^ ♦*'^ «♦..♦- ^.f Ujcitui 
and another group situated ^**' ^' 
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appeaniiioe of the various tribes on the maps of 1755 to 1760 was 
according to this grouping, and we obserro the same division. 

1. Wc mention lirst the Twiqhtwees or the Miami group. 
Those were composed of thrive separate tribes, the Miamis, the Twigh- 
twees and t^e Pinkeshaws, located north and south between the 
two liivers Wabash and Miami, in the present State of Indiana. 

(I). The Miamis proper were the northernmost of them all, and 
occupied the region drained by the Maumee. They are located by 
nearly all the maps in what is now the northern part of Indiana, 
and their territory extended from Lake Erie and the Maumee 
River to Lake Michigan and the head waters of the Illinois Biyer. 

(:;*). The Pinkashaws were just south of the Miamis, but were 
mainly on the Wabash River. In Mitchell's map they are located 
between the Miamis or Miammees, and the Wauwaughtanees, and 
their name is spelt Pyankashees. This tribe was probably then 
known as the Eel River Indians, though another tribe called Picka- 
willanees, or Picts, is located on the head-waters of the Miami, and 
a town called Pickawillany is located on the spot where now stands 
the city of Piqua, and may have been the one called by that nanie. 
An English fort is here also, and the map states, ^^ English Fort 
established in 1748 — the Extent of the English Settlements." 

(3). The Wawiaxtaas, or Wawaughtanees, according to Mitch- 
ell, were the southernmost of the three. These were also on the 
Wabufish at the date we are considering. Originally they were lo- 
cated at the mouth of the Miami, but at an early date they 
invited the Shawnees to aid them in resisting the Iroquois ana 
allowed them to locate on the Miami. 

Gallatin says, **ln the year 1684, in answ^er to the complaint of 
the French that they had attacked the Twightwees or Miamis, the 
Five Nations assi^ed as one of the causes of the war that the 
Twightwees had mvited into their country the " Satanas " (the 
name applied to the Shawanoes, Calden, c. v. pp. 69-70), in order 
to make war against them." 

The Ouitanous, or Waugh- Waughtanees, or Weas, or Wauwiaxtas, 
sent deputies to the treaty at Lancaster in 1748. They had, in 1750, 
two villages on the Wabash called Great Wiaut and Little Wiaut, 
names w^hich are still retained in the '* Wea" of Indiana. 

The Miamies, when tlrst visited by French Missionaries in 1669, 
were a numerous people. Their language, according to Gallatin, 
bore great affinity to the Illinois, and was even classified by a certain 
priest who had gathered a vocabulary, as the Pi-Illinois-Mi, 
including Pinkashaw, Illinois and Miami. Charlevoix also says in 
1721 that there is no doubt that the Miamis and the Illinois were 
not long ago the same people. 

2. The iLi.iisois. This was the people which Father Marquette 
first met on the Mississippi River on his first voyage of discovery. 
In answer to liis salutation and the question, who they were, they 
said Illinois, we are ^^men." The location of the Illinois was on 
the river Illinois. They gave their name to the State, and for a 
time Lake Michigan was called Lac de Illinouecks. They were, ac- 
cording to Gallatin, divided into five tribes, the Kaskaskias, Caho- 
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Idas, Tamaronas, Peorias and Mitchigamias — ^though the last named 
tribe was one which. had been admitted into their confederacy from 
the Arkansas, west of the Mississippi River. The Illinois wVro, in 
1670, a numerous tribe, amounting to ten or twelve thonpand. The 
French established themselves among them at Vincennes and at 
Easkaskia at an early date, and the oldest settled town in all the 
Mississippi valley bears the Indian name, Kaskaskia having \n^n 
located near an Indian village of that name. 

The *' Illinois Country" appears on some of the early maps as a 
district by itself. It embraced the strip of land between the Illi- 
nois and the Wabash; while below it, and bt^tween the Wabash and 
the Ohio, the country is said to be **a place where the Indians hunt 
cows." The location of the different tribt^s of the Illinois is not so 
distinct as that of the Miami. The Peorias, or Illinois proper, 
occupied the central position, and their ancient village was on the 
the site of the city which still bears their name, while the Kaskas- 
kias and Cahokias are located near the t.owns which In^ar their 
names. 

On Mitchell's map, **antient villages of the Illinois destroyed by 
the Iroquois," are located near * 'Starved Rock," and the **Fort of 
the Miamis" is also in the same locality. Pimiteoui is the name 
of the town and of the lake now called Peoria. It was among the 
Illinois, or more properly, the Peorias, that LaSalle built his fort 
called Creve Coeur, or the Broken Heart, and it was during his stay 
among them that such a fearful destruction was brought upon the 
people by the Iroquois. 

There is on John Mitchell's map, published in 1 755, a lino drawn 
along the Illinois River, from the Mississippi to the Lake, and these 
words are on it, "The western bounds of the Six Nations, sold and 
surrendered to Great Britain." A town called **Quadoghe" is also 
located at the head of the Lake, and it is stated below the name, **8o 
called by y« Six Nations as y* extent of their territories and bounds 
of their deed of sale to y« crown of Britain, 1701, renewed in 1726 
and in 1744." There is also on this same map an inscription which 
is important as showing the history of all the tribes mentioned. 
This inscription is written just below the Illinois river and the line 
before described and is as follows : 

" The Six Nations have extended their territories to the River 
'^Illinois ever since the year 1672 when they sul)dved and were in- 
^'corporated with the antient CHAOUANONS, the vative proprie- 
'Hors of these countries and the River OHIO, Resides which they 
''claim a right of conquest over the Illinois and all the Mississippi, 
''ff^far as they extend. This is confirmed by their own claims and 
''p<messions in 1742, which includes all the bounds here laid down, 
''(fnd none have ever thought fit to dispute them. The OHIO IN- 
^'DIANS are a mixt tribe of the several Indians of our Colonies, 
^'nettled here under the Six N^ations, who have allwaies been in Alii- 
^'mce and Subjection to the English, The most nunurous of these 
"are the Delnwares and Shawnoes who are natives of Delaware Riv- 
"p/". Those nhout Philadelphia u^ho were called, SAUWANOOS, 
''we now call SHA W A NOBS or SUA WNOES, The MO HICK- 
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^^ANS and MINQUIN08 were the ancient inhabitants of th 
''Susquehanna River, ^^ 

3. We now come to a large group to which no general name hat 
been given. They might properly be termed Northwesterjj 
Tribes. They are, indeed, a part of the so-called Western Tribes, 
but can only be grouped geographically, as there seemed no tribal 
unity among them. 

(1). The first of these wliich we shall mention are the Kicka- 
poos. On the earliest French maps of 1680 and earlier, we find a 
a single name of an Indian tribe, located near the head of Lake 
Michigan. This people was called the *^ Nation deFou"orthe 
Fire Nation. What this nation was, is unknown. Later, however, 
we find the Mascoutens situated in the same vicinity, though fur- 
ther north and west. This name, too, was a very mysterious one, 
as no tribe was known by that name. Charlevoix, however, informs 
us that the Mascoutounek means *^a country without woods — a prai- 
rie." The name Mascoutens was therefore, says Gallatin, used to 
designate "Prairie Indians. " Whether the Kickapoos were the tribe 
indicated is uncertain. Gallatin says that they were mixed with the 
Sauks whose language resembled theirs, and also says, " the country 
assigned to the Mascoutens lay south of the Fox River of Lake Mich- 
igan, and west of Illinois River." This is the locality assigned 
also to the Kickapoos. Taking this as conclusive, we should locate 
the Sauks as a little north and west of them, in the State of Wis- 
consin, and should apply the name Mascoutens either to them or to 
the Sauks according to the information we can gain. 

(2). The Outagamies. They are called Outagamies, Reynards and 
Foxes. In the year 1665 the French Missionaries came m contact 
with these nations or tribes, all of which spoke the same language. 
These were the Sauks, the Foxes and the Maskoutens. The Sauks 
and Foxes seem, however, to have been the same as their names are 
always associated. *^ They had," s/iys Gallatin, **their seats toward 
the southern extremity 'of Green Bay, on the Fox River." ''In 
the year 1712 the Foxes became hostile to the French and with the 
Kickapoos and Mascoutens or Sakies, attacked Fort Detroit. " The 
Fort was, however, defended by the Ottawas, Hurons and Potta- 
wattamies, and they were compelled to retire. But in 1722 they, 
accompanied by the Winnebagoes and the Chickasaws, attacked 
the Illinois and compelled them to seek refuge among the French 
settlements at Kaskaskia. At the time of the organization of the 
Northwest Territory tlie Sacs and Foxes, with the Kickapoos, were 
the possessors of nearly all of the south part of Wisconsin and the 
nortnernpart of Illinois. Their name often appears on the French 
maps. Tney were called by the French the Reynards, and by the 
English the Outagamies, but later in history they have gone alto- 
gether by the name of the Foxes. 

(3). The Winnebagoes. A disconnected fragment of the greal 
Dacotah Race located on the Wisconsin river, differing in languagt 
anfl appearance and lineage from all the rest. Their habitat wa^ 
west of the Wisconsin but east of the Mississippi. 
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(4). The Menomiiiecs. On al! tb^ iB4f§ of t!>e rrwt West we 
find the Dame of the Meiiooiin?e? -^ Mjiloiniiiys %x^»?e"i jn>T n^rrh 
of Green Bay. and extending *^^^? ^^ riv^r wh:*:b '^^^arf :hr %iiiie 
name. Oceasionallv the name wtSl he a5e*>cia*«i with tht- Portc^ 
wattamie? and the toies. and village? of each of these trfbe?, w:rh 
the names of the Jeniit Mi^^onarie^. will he markt«i •■*!! the map. 
The MenomJcees were hounded on the north by theCbippewas and 
Ottawas, and on the west br the Winneha^oe*. on the 5->nrb by the 
Foxes and on the east by the great Lake& They were kn*-*wn to 
the French as early as 16<55. hot were alway? bxatr^d :n the fan-e 
place. Bt the French thevwere called Foiled Ai^oine^. or ** W-M 
Oatg,*^ probably from the /act that they were 50 often ^een in therr 
canoes among the tall grass gathering "the wtM ^xii^ which grew m 
such abundance in the shallow portions of Green Bay. The Meno- 
mineeg are the tribe among which the Jesnits e?tabli?hed missions 
at a Terr early date, and still continne them, the tiiW having re- 
ceived a reservation in the vicinity of their old hom»-. 

(5). The Ottawas. This was a powerful tribe wh«>se thief >ears 
vere on the sonth shore of Lake Superior. They were the most 
remote of all, and yet were the most troublesome t«> the whites. 
Pontiac was an Ottawa chief, and his tribe were the leadtr-r- m the 
great conspiracy of 17^. Situated as they were. >^ rvmote from 
the whites, they were the last to surrender their power. Having 
long been the voyagers of the great Lakes and the Ottawa Eiver. it 
wag easy for them to gather with their allies at the Fort on the 
Straits, and seek to infuse their own wild and warlike spirit into 
the other tribes, while thev themselves were comparatively safe, for 
they could easilv retire, if defeated, to their distant haunts and 
suffer no loss. I'hey are properly a Canada tribe. Tlu^y w.-re first 
located as far east as Lake Ontario, and here fre«|uently came in 
contact with the early French explorers and missionaries. They. 
however, traversed tfie Ottawa Eiver, and soon removed to the 
north and west, until, finally, they reached the |K>int where they 
became permanently located. They were bounded on the north by 
the great Chippewa Nation, and on the sonth by the Menominees, 
but were frequently associated with the PottawottJimies. and their 
names thus frequently apjiear. 

(6). The Pottawottamies were another tribe of this extreme 
group. Their home seemed to have lieen further east than any of 
the before-mentioned, vet thev properlv l)elon£r to the Northwest. 
Aney miffht. in common with nearly all of these groups of tril>es, l>e 
called Laice Indians, for they were found on the shores of the UpjxT 
Lakes, and their names appc»ar at first in one pl.ice and then in an- 
other on the maps. There were Pottowattamio villa<res on the straits 
'n the vicinity of Detroit: also on the shores of Green Bay. mingled 
^Jth Menominiesand Foxes, and still others on the southeast shore 
^^ Lake Michigan, in the vicinity of the St. Joseph Kiver. Their 
nabitat was mainly in the southernmost part of Michigan, and their 
ti^ils extended along the dividing ridges from Detroit as far west av^^ 
Chicago even late in history. They were a wandering people. In 
appearance they were a dark and savage looking race, much darker 
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than either the Menominees or Winnebagoes. La Hontan, as early 
as 1790, speaks of taking nine Pottowattamies from Green Bay to 
be guides on his journey to the Long River, and the author of this 
paper has frequently met them as late as 1839 and 1840. Alwayg 
restless and never abandoning their wild life, they were a good ex- 
ample of the Hunter Races, showing how difficult it is for them to 
leave their natural condition, and yet how tenaciously they presene 
their tribal and ethnic peculiarities. 

The tribes of the Northwest Territory were all of the Hunter 
class, none of them ever attaining to any settled agricultural state, 
none ever reaching even the condition of a nomadic people. Their 
habits and modes of life were those of savages. Their contact with 
the whites never brought improvement to them, and their contact 
with one another only served to increase the unsettled condition in 
which they ever lived. With no confederacy prevailing among 
them such as existed among the Iroquois, with no extensive agricul- 
tural pursuits such as prevailed among the tribes of the Gulf States, 
with not even the tribal unity which a common origin might bring, 
these wandering tribes just appear in history and then are gone. 

The location which has been given is only a temporary one. The 
close of their own obscure and unsettled dominion, gives us only 
this fleeting picture. History soon sweeps it away and they are 
gone forever. Tlie great Algonquin Race has been swept from off 
the earth. Their tribes no longer exist, their language has been 
forgotten, not a habitation remains in all the great region where 
they dwelt which belonp^l to them, and it is with difficulty that 
even the Hit(^H of their villages can be identified. 
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Rp:MARKABIiE FINDS OF LKAF-SHAI'EI) FLINT IMPLE- 

MKNTS IN OHIO. 

BY M. C, RKAl), 
Hudson, O. 

The recent discovery, near Akron in Summit ('ounty, of a large 
number of leaf-shaped flint (or chert) ** knives'" on the borders of 
a marsh, has calh^l attention to several other finds in other parts of 
the State. Tliomas Kinney, of I'ortsmouth, Ohio, exhibited at the 
centennial 125 of tlH\se knives, a [>art of a find of several hundred 
discovered some years ago in that neighborhood. Mr. J. L. Kite, 
of Darnoscovile, Ohio, in a letter 1<> Ool. Whittlesey, of February 
25, 1878, pnblished in tlie Olevehmd Fferald, describes a find made 
some fifteen yea?*s jigr> in di'aining a swamp. ** Tlie deposit," he 
says, ^Tilled a bushel basket. 1'hey were all phicecl on the hroad 
end, enough set uj) to fill a certain (Mvcle, then anoiher on top, and 
then another, until a perfect cone was formed." Ool. Whittlesey, 
in a not-<^ refers to the discovery of another Indian find by J. t. 
Huntington, near Painesville, Lake ('ounty, O. lie says, *' Like 
those above describe<l they formed a cache of common finished cutters 
ready for the Indian market. Tliey were probably inserted in a 
wooaen handle endwise hv the thicker end and worked by one hand 
like those in (Jallforniji.'^ This is the j^enerally received idea in 
regard to these simiile implements, and they are commonly labelled 
'* flint knives." The Smithsonian Institute calls them simply 
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"leaf-shaped implements," from the peciiliarity of their form aud 
because this name does not signify any thing as to their use. 1 am 
inclined to the opinion that the name ** tlint knife" ought not to ha 
applied to them, and that they are de])osits of unti niched imple- 
ments. Our examination of the excavations in Flint Uidge in 
Licking and other counties, indicates that the workers of these 
quarries broke up and selected out the workable fragments of the 
chert, and carried them aWay in this portable shape, and that the 
manufacturers of the flint implements were ordinarily located in 
other places. The abundance of flint blocks in places remote from 
these quarries shows that the manufacture of implements was car- 
ried on at the Indian settlements, and in such places flint cores are 
occasionally found from which pieces for knives and an'ows have 
been "flaked off. California miners of 1849 found these blocks of 
flint an ai^ticle of barter between different tribes, each tribe making 
its own arrows, but none of them dependent upon their neighbors 
for the raw material. Now it is a remarkable fact that the large 
deposits of flint implements in Ohio are all of this leaf-shaped pat- 
tern, while scattered isolated specimens are almost never found. If 
they were known they ought to be found on the sites of the old 
settlements, and the broken fragments of them ought to be abund- 
ant. It is to be noticed that they are all of nearly a similar form, 
but of all sizes, the latter apparently being determined alone 
by the size of the block from which they were worked, ^one of 
them are notched, but from them, very readily, arrows and spear- 
heads could be mada by a proper trimming and notching of the 
edges. And the inference is not an improbable one that they mark 
a second stage in the division of labor in the manufacture of flint 
implements. The first stage is the quarrying and selection of the 
workable chert, which in that form was carried to the village com- 
munities and sometimes bartered to the neighboring tribes, and 
sometimes acquired by capture. The second stage is the manufac- 
ture of these leaf-shaped implements, requiring special skill in 
splitting the chert, and considerable labor in chipping the pieces 
into this regular form, from which it could be readily shaped into 
arrows, spear-heads, knives, etc., according to the wants and tastes 
of the tribe or family. Accumulated stock of these unfinished 
tools would naturally be buried to avoid loss and the risk of cap- 
ture. The forced migi*ation of tribes, or the death of those who 
held the secret of the buried treasure, would leave such deposits 
undisturbed, to be uncovered by the modern plow or spade. The 
implements, readj for use, would be kept about the person or in the 
tuts, and be carried away with the household stuff in case of forced 
Qiigration, or else would constitute a part of the booty of the suc- 
cessful aggressor. The finished implements should be found every 
where, both in the perfect and broken form, scattered over the sur- 
face and buried with the dead, while we should look for the unfin- 
ished implements only at the place of their manufacture, or in such 
places of safe deposit as were available to the manufacturers. As 
bearing upon this question information is solicited in regard to the 
finding*of these leaf-shaped implements in graves. If knives they 
ought to be frequently found in such places. If unfinished imple- 
ments they should be rarely thus foimd, and only in the graves of 
the manufacturer. 
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GORGETS, OR WHAT ? 

BT R. S. ROBERTSON, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

There is a class of stone ornaments frequently found by collectors, 
about the use of which much difference of opinion exists. I refer 
to the perforated flat stones called '* gorgets," ''shuttles/' *'corl 
guages," and various other names which the fancy of the observer 
may have suggested. The fact is that no theory as to their us© 
has been adopted, which is fully satisfactory to the student of 
archaeology. 

They are found in ''surface finds," in sepulchral mounds, and iu. 
the graves of the modern Indian; and few localities exist, where th(? 
remains of prehistoric man have been found, but what have fur- 
nished some specimens of the kind, and few collections are without, 
them. 

A short time since, when exhibiting one to an old gentleman who 
was a clerk lor a fur trader, while the Miamis still occupied the 
region about Fort Wayne, he assured me he had often seen theiu. 
in use, and that they were worn on the left wrist to ward off tht3 
blow of the bowstring in hunting. 

Let us examine and see whether this is not the best explanatioiA 
of their use. Some call them gorgets, or breast-plates, and believe 
they were worn upon the breast or suspended from the neck. We 
know the prehistoric man loved display and ornaments for the 
person; but few of these stones are of an ornamental character, 
while many are very rude and plain, and suffer in comparison with 
those known to have been worn as ornaments. 

Others again suppose them to have been used for making cords 
of uniform size. If they were used for such a purpose the holes 
must show signs of wear, which they rarely do; and would be of 
different sizes, and be more numerous, instead of being one or two 
holes to the stone. 

Again: if used as shuttles, as some think, why two holes wheu 
one would serve the purpose. 

The position in which they are found, when buried with the dead, 
gives much plausibility to the theory that they were used as orna- 
ments for the breast, being frequently found upon the breast of the 
skeleton, or in such a position that they may have been regarded as 
having fallen from that place during the decay of the fleshy parts. 
Can we suppose — in favor of the theory that tney are gorgets — that 
a great warrior would be buried with a rudely cut and perforated 
stone as his breast-plate, or to represent a breast-plate, symbolically? 
Or, on the theory tnat they are shuttles, can we suppose for an in- 
stant that the warrior would be buried, adorned with a weaver's 
shuttle — a badge of servitude — and female servitude at that? 

Is it not more reasonable to believe that the deceased warrior, 
dressed in the full panoply of war, with his spear and bow and 
arrows beside him, should wear the protecting^ shield for his wrist 
which he had worn in life; and that when he was laid to rest, with 
Life arms revurently crossed above his breast, that stone-guard would 
naturall} be found upon the breast when the mouldering remains 
are disclosad to view in the future ages, when the spade reveals the 
ancient burial to the gaze and inspection of the wondering man of 
the new age? 

Can any student of archaeology give a better explanation, or 
throw anj light upon their use? 
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RECENT EXPLORATIONS OF MOUNDS, AND THEIIl 

LESSONS. 

The students of Archaeology and the lovers of the curious have 
been unusually active during the last year. One indication that 
our science is becoming po])ular, istliat so many amateur exploring 
parties are organized, and so many societies have l)een established 
which make Archaeology a specialty. 

The field is so accessible, and tlie rewards are so numerous, that 
many who know little about the science readily enter into ^'original 
research." No doubt, as aids to science, these explorations cannot 
be overrated, and the result may be that a thorough ac(|uaintance 
with broader and profounder studies, will become the inheritance 
of the rising generation. 

We are happy to refer to the various discoveries as they have 
been made known to us, and as far as possible to show their value 
in a scientific point of view. The explorations have not been con- 
fined to any one locality. We learn of them on the Missouri River 
near Kansas City, at Warrensburg, Mo., at Nashville, Tenn., at 
Rockford, 111., and at Davenport, Iowa, on the (irand River near 
Grand Rapids in Michigan, at Trbana, Ohio, at Cincinnati, O., and 
at Cambridge, 111., and else wli ere. These explorations have been 
respectively under the care of '*the Scientific Association*' of Kansas 
City, of the members of the ••Normal School"' at Warrensburg, Mo., 
the members of the "American Association for the Advancement of 
Science," "the Rockford Scientific Society," "the Davenport Acad- 
emy of Science," the members of "Kent Scientific Institute," "the 
Central Ohio Scientific Association," the "State Archaeological 
Association of Ohio," "the Northern Ohio Historical Society," 
"the District Historical and Archaeological Association of Ohio," 
"the Scientific Society at Cambridge, 111., and at Carbondale, 111., 
and others. All of these societies have been "among the tombs" 
but "clothed and in their right mind." 

The results of these explorations among the mounds have been 
published mainly in local newspapers, though a few reports have 
been made to the scientific journals. 

The American Naturalist, the Western Review of Science, the 
Popular Science Monthly, and The Magazine of History, have all 
contained papers concerning the Mound Builders. 

Various reports and letters have also been sent to the Antiqua- 
rian and our arrangement for exchanges have been very effective 
in giving us the facts. 

It should be said that the Government Surveys and the Smith- 
sonian Institution are publishing elaborately many interesting facts 
and the laudable enterprise has just been undertaken by tlie hitter 
institution to collect all that can be known as to the localitv and 
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x'culiarities of the eartli works and other antiquities of our country, 
t is encouraging that so much attention is now paid to the subject 
whicli this magazine has taken as its specialty. 

Accidental discoveries have also ])een made. The soapstone quar- 
ry near Providence, R. I., another in North Carolina, described by 
Prof. E. A. Bar])er, the bone heap containing the remains of *'Sir 
Walter Raleigh's Lost Colony,'* nine skeletons found in a mouiid 
near Marietta, Ohio, and the remarkable cave in Kentucky, rival- 
ing, it is said, the Mammoth Cave, are among the accidents of sci- 
ence. 

Several communications have also been sent to us from various 
frolleetors, describing Relics, among which are letters from Dr. S. S. 
Ilaldenian, Hon. R. S. Robertson, Prof. M. C-. Reid, M. C, How- 
oils, J)r. II. H. Hill, L. M. Hosea, Charles M. Wallace, M. A. 
(iavitt, Isaac Smucker, Dr. Ceo. Calloway, Wni. A. Clark and 
many others. 

A large amount of material has in thes6 various ways accumulat- 
ed, and it may be said that there is no lack of interesting and val- 
iial)le information for our readers, if the space can only be fonnd 
for publishing it. 

The demand for tlie Journal is evident, and yet the difficulty is 
before us to make it pay. 

Ill reviewing the recent Explorations of Mounds, we have classi- 
fied the finds under certain heads, first as to the form of the struc- 
tures and secondly as to their contents. 

I. STRUCTURES. 

The Mounds may be divided into two classes. Earth Works and 
Stone Structures. 

In reference to the Earth Works explored, it may be said that 
some interesting discoveries have been made coiifirniatory of our 
theory concerning the Serpent found at Fort Ancient. 

Hon. C. C. Jones has published his description of the Bird Mound 
in Georgia. Recent investigation of Mounds in Wisconsin, by the 
editor, and other places show that these emblematic structures are 
fjuite numerous and wide spread. 

A gentleman from Lebanon, Ohio, who has taken a surveying 
party to Fort Ancient and surveyed the work, is inclined to doubt 
the theory advanced that the walls were emblematic, but the Bird 
Mound in the great circle at Newark has been newly described, 
and the Circle and Square, at Circleville, have also found a new 
and reliable historian, so that emblematic structures in this section 
are ]n*oven. These accounts we h()])e to publish at a future time. 

In reference to the Stone Structures the evidence is indisputable. 
and to these we shall confine ourselves at ])resent. These structures 
we have divided into three classes : 

1st. The large stone Cist containing several bodies and various 
relics. 

This class of structures is the result of a new discovery. Sev- 
eral instances have been rec^ently recorded, and to them we sball 
refer. 
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Prof. G. C. Broadhead has fiirnislied us with the following facts 
in reference to one group of these, which were explored hoth hy the 
Scientific Association of Kansas and by the State Academy of 
Science, of Kansas. Prof. Brodhead says : 

" The mounds were on the Missouri Bluffs, in Clay and IMatte 
Counties, Mo., near Kansas (-ity. The bluffs were nearly 250 feet 
high, and the mounds were amid a large growth of trees through 
which fine views of the surrounding country could be obtained. 
There were four mounds, about 75 feet apart, and 30 feet in diame- 
ter and five feet high. One mound revealed a block of flint, a spear 
head, some charcoal and red ochre, but no bones. Another was 
built of rock covered with earth. A third revealed a concealed stone 
wall, 7 feet 9 inches 8({uare and 3 feet deep, and eight skulls sup- 
posed to belong to the Mound Builder tv])e. A disconnected roof 
of limestone was first struck a short distance below the surface, 
and 18 inches below another roof ai)peared. The skulls or bones 
were found beneath the lower roof, and lying loosely among the 
stones and dirt. Three hundred feet distant were three mounds lo- 
cated in a triangle, about 45 feet apart, each built of stone regular- 
ly laid, 3 feet high and 7 feet 9 inches square — but covered with 
earth and the stones invisible until the earth was removed. In 
each human bones were discovered. 

'"A peculiarity about one of tlie mounds was that there was an en- 
trance on the eastern side near the middle, about three feet wide. 
Other mounds, previouslv excavated, were also constructed on 
exactly the same plan, built of stone 7^ to 8^ feet scjuare, with an 
entrance on the south side. 

"These rock-formed sepulchres were built of limestone, perfectly 
jjqiuire, and about three feet high. More than 20 such mounds 
have been noticed, revealing similar features." 

The mounds discovered near Warrensburg, as described in the 
Western Review of Science and Industry, were also similar. 

Mr. C. W. Stevenson says, ^ 'Every mound excavated so far dis- 
closes the stone box within, forming the true cist. The walls of 
this box are made of flat stones with no cement between, their 
dimensions being 9 feet in width, 11 feet in length and in depth; 
the mound itself being about 50 feet in circumference at the base 
and about 10 feet in height.. These graves are different in some 
respects from any before discovered. 

2d. We would refer to the stone coffins recently discovered in 
such numbers near Nashville, Tenn. It should be said, however, 
that these are not new finds. They have been known for a long 
time. Mr. C, C. »Jones has referred to them in his work on the 
Anti(|uities of the Southern Indians. Mr. Heywood has also refer- 
red to them and Dr. Charles Ran has described similar structures 
as occurring in great numbers in Illinois. 

Those at Nashville as described by the newspapers and more 
correctly described by the authors referred to, appear to be built of 
stone slabs arranged in rectangular form, and having a vault or 
tomb just large enough for the body. They were generally occu- 
pied by single corpses and seemed to be merely stone coffins. 
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Amon^ them there* are ^mailer cists adjoining the larger, which 
were filled with bodies of children as if they had been buried after 
the modem fashion near their friends. There are many coffins in 
the ancient cemeteries of Illinois which resemble these at Nashville; 
they are arran;2red in rows, six or seven graves in a row. all of them 
constructed alike. Their sides, bottoms, tops and ends were all of 
stone slabs, and containetl single bodies. Mr. Hey wood has describ- 
ed others like them as existing in Tennesee, near the line of Geor- 
gia; and Bartram found similar stnictures in Georgia, as if the same 
race had migrated thither and there built their tombs. The only 
difference in their case was that one end was left open. 

3d. A third class of stone cists has lx*en recently discovered on 
the Ohio river. These consist of simple slabs arranged in the shape 
of a triangle slanting upon one another, and leaving a triangu- 
lar vault in the interior. Large numbers of this kind are found in 
the vicinitv of Portsmouth, Ohio, and thev are said to be built nni- 
versally <m the top of the bluffs and knolls which line the Ohio 
river for long distances. 

4th. A fourth kind of stone mound should be mentioned here, 
not so much as a result of recent investigation as to complete our 
classification. They are found among the Cumberland Mountains, 
and consist simply of a heaj) of loose stones which have been 
thrown over the burial jdace of a dead body. This was the mode 
of burial common among the Cherokees, and many of the struc- 
tures are of com])arativeiy modern origin. 

Of these four different classes of stone structures it should be 
said that those found in Missouri are the most remarkable. They 
are peculiar not only in their shape and size, but in their contents, 
or in the form of burial which they indicate. Nowhere else that 
we know, has there been found tombs exactly like them. Occasion- 
ally vaults have been discovered in Oliio which were built up of 
wood, and in Oregon tombs have been observed of large size with a 
single body reclinyig in tlieni, but the stone cists of Missouri con- 
tained in every case a number of bodies. They are peculiar too in 
the mode of burial. The bodies in the tombs near Kansas City 
were in a sitting posture, while near Warrensburg it is said that 17 
bodies were discovered, all of them recumbent, eight in two rows 
and one between the rows. It would seem from the indications 
that a combination of the custom of inhumation, and of the rite of 
cremation prevailed, foi* it is stated that signs of tire were discov- 
ered in several of the tombs. It is not at all certain but that the 
custom of cremating captives, or servants, or relatives, with the 
distinguished men of a tribe, prevailed among the Mound Builders, 
and these finds are instances where the custom prevailed. The 
opening in the side is also worthy of observation and the occurrence 
of the mounds in a triangular group maybe significant. It should 
be said that these mounds in Missouri, with their large stone cham- 
bers, and the opening at the side bear some resemblance to the 
iolmens and barrows which are so common in Europe. The differ- 
loe between them is, however, perceptible. These contain no cov- 

«d or protected passage way, as the dolmens do, nor are they cov- 
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ered with large slabs like those of England, nor are the tombs 
arranged in the same way. 

They are interesting as forming a new tyi)e of burial structure 
and they may be significant of a higher culture than that which 
was common among the ordinary Mound Builders. The association 
of the more elaborately constructed tombs with more highly finish- 
ed works of art, give strong indication of an advanced state of the 
people. The age of the»«o tombs it has l)een maintained must have 
been several hundred years, as trees were on the tops of some of 
them which contained two and three hundred rings in the stump. 
Stone cists seem to have been confined to these particular localities. 
Whether a connection may be traced between all of these structures 
or not, so as to ascribe them all to one stock, with different tribal 
customs, or whether any ethnological conclusion can be reached, it 
is certain that they give many hints as to the condition of the 
Mound Builders, and are worthy of study. 

IT. CONTENTS. 

The contents of the Mounds will next engage our attention. 
Usually the contents of a Mound are very unsatisfactory. They 
consist of arrow heads, of stone pipes, of red ochre or brown hem- 
atite, of galena, and of thin pieces of mica, of strips of cloth, of 
copper implements, and specimens of pottery and shells. Until 
recently archaeologists have felt as if tliey were engaged in a useless 
search, and that these gave no indications of a civilization higher 
than that common among the wild Indian tribes. There have been 
to be sure hints in the number and location, and shape of the 
mounds, that a more extensive and advanced culture prevailed, but 
the contents have always disappointed us. Eecently, however, cer- 
tain tokens have been discovered which are more satisfactory. 
These contents, or tokens, we have for the sake of convenience clas- 
sified into four types, or kinds : 1, Relics; 2, Symbolic Inscrip- 
tions; 3 Phonetic Inscri})tions; 4, Beads. 

1. Of the first class, Relics, we would say that a number of spec- 
imens have been found which are worthy of observation. For in- 
stance, in the stone cist opened at Warrensburg, Mo., a pottery vase 
or jar was found which had a silver band about it, indicating not 
only acquaintance with the precious metals, but a skill in working 
them unknown to savage tribes. The description of this vase is as 
follows : 

"A pottery jar was found with a capacity of three quarts. This 
jar had a copper band about one inch wide around the neck, and 
another band, of silver, nearly two inches wide, beaten very thin, 
around^ the widest part at i\\Q middle. There were in the cist, arrow 
heads, pieces of lead, and several stone pipes, one of them six 
inches long, with bowl and stem all of one piece. There were also 
W bodies in this tomb, arranged in a row, and one between the 
rows." 

This discovery of wrought silver is somewhat unusual, but we 
mention another find, still more valuable. Dr. Rau, in the last of 
^e Smithsonian Reports, advanced sheets of which have been kindly 
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sent to us, has clescril>e(l a gold ornament made in imitation of the 
licad of a wood-})ecker, wliicli wjxs taken from a mound in Florida. 
It is Ijoth curious and ornate, and shows hotli skill and taste. 

Hon. C. (•. Jones has described a number of specimens of gold 
ornamentation as having been found among the mounds of Georgia. 
There is, of course, a doubt as to the chronology of these de- 
posits, as beaten gold or silver, iron or glass beads, might be re- 
garded as a sign of intercourse with the whites. Yet the work is 
not so difficult but that it can be conceded as known to the Mound 
Jiuilders. Though this working in gold is indeed an a])proximation 
to tlie skill and culture which prevailed among the Mexicans, yet it 
belongs to the lower forms of culture. 

2. The inscribed symbolic, or emblematic figures are also worthy 
of mention. These, when discovered among the contents of 
mounds may indeed be regarded as valuable. There are many vari- 
eties of them. The number of tliem which have been brought to 
light is also great. They are to be distinguished from the tablets, 
or stones containing phonetic characters, and may more pro])erlybe 
classilied with certain scul])tured relics and idol forms. There is 
no (h)ubt tluit the Mound J^uilders were ac<|uainted with the art of 
scul])turing and engraving certain symbols, and the only question 
is how far they went in their symbolism. The svmbols of the sun 
and moon, or that of the ser])ent, (U* dragon, or the picture of some 
idol, or animal, or some otber figure, are found engraved on stones 
or sliells, and in various forms. Solstitial or chronological signs 
have also been recognized and numv otlier curious things are men- 
tioned. The list of the stones and shells of this character which 
liave been discovered it is im})ossible to give in full, but wo will 
jnention those with which we are familiar. Among these are the 
••Oest Stone," **The Berlin Tablet,^' and -^The Mississippi Tablet." 
'i'bese have already been described in The Axtiqiariax. 

Besides these a number of gorgets, or inscribed shells, are in ex- 
istence', among which we would menticm one in the possession of Dr. 
(Jharles Edwards, of Kentuckv, which we ho})e to describe iu our 
next number; the one in the Academy of Science, of St. Louis, yet 
t.o be described, and several others in the Smiths^mian Institution, 
and in the Museum of Natural History at New York. The Sym- 
bolism of all these have a certain significance which wo cannot now 
exphiin. Some of them are suggestive of the religious notions 
which prevailed among the pre-historic people. Whether the sun- 
images and the symbol of the cross found on them has any signifi- 
cance we will not undertake to say. The historic origin of the 
hitter symbol we have also no s})ace to discuss. It is sullicient for 
us at the present to ascertain from the relics what the particular 
ideas of this people were. Nothing will convey their ideas so well 
us their symbols. 

A.8 an aid to the study of the religions of the Mound Builders 
se various inscribed stones are verv suirgestive. The svstem of 
tnism 80 prevalent among the Red Indians indicated one stMO 
ftdvanoement, and the Saba^anism which prevailed among tne 
und Builders indicated a far different stage. Whether a priest- 
od^ and an imposing ritual, and human sacrifices, and a despotic 
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vernment, or an extensive confederacy, were concomitants of the 
bter stage is uncertain. This must be learned from further ob- 
rvation and study. We regard these inscribed stones and shells 
, inaportant discoveries, especially in their bearing on the rise of 
vilization and the growth of religion. 

In proof of a development of religion among the various races, 
ad on the ground that the American Aborigines were entirely 
atochthonous, and all their inventions, organizations and religions 
rere indigenous and natural, the symbolic inscriptions are very sug- 
;e8tive. 

3. But the phonetic characters must receive our attention. It is 
low nearly forty years since the discussion began, and it seems no 
aearer conclusion than at the outset. It is needless for us to 
enumerate the number of stones found during that time concerning 
vhich claims have been set up that they contained inscribed char- 
acters. Nor can we describe the various processes by which certain 
of these claims have been proved to be fraudulent. Still the num- 
ber of inscribed tablets containing phonetic cliaracters are constant- 
ly accumulating, and the task of disproving the genuineness of them 
all, is becoming formidable. 

We shall only mention those which are the most recent. These 
are the Rockford Tablet and the Inscribed Tablets in the possession 
of the Academy of Sciences at Davenport, and some others. A 
description of the Davenport Tablets has already been published. 
These tablets consist of three stones, one of smaller size containing 
three circles, with some mysterious symbols, like signs of the zodiac 
but no letters, another containing a hunting scene but no letters, 
and the third containing the picture of a sacrificial mound with a 
smoking altar at the top and a company of Mound Builders gather- 
ed in a circle about it. Above these are the sun, and the moon, and 
the stars shining upon the scene, and over all certain curved par- 
allel lines which stretch like an arch of the horizon. In these 
parallels are the characters and the figures. The strangest thing 
about the tablet is that the word *^town " stands out in bold lines 
among the cabalistic letters, and among other marks the figure '^8*' 
in rude shape also appears. The picture of a face in the sun is also 
seen— a representation which better becomes, it may be said, a 
European or a Yankee than the ancient people of America, as it is 
of a conception of European origin, having been traced back to 
Scandinavia as its home. 

We do not propose to discuss the question of the genuineness of 
these tablets. The only fact which we have to mention is that a 
recent find in Pennsylvania throws the subject into greater com])li- 
cation. A farmer near Philadelphia, in digging post holes, has 
discovered a nest of inscribed pebbles or stones. These pebbles, 40 
in number, are the common smooth flat stones of the sea-coast. 
Every one, however, contains a little ring or circle, with an eye or 
dot in the center, and near the ring an alphabetic character. The 
characters resemble the Hebrew or the Samaritan, and in some re- 
spects also resemble some of the letters or figures on the Davenport 
tablet. These pebbles are now in the possession of Mr. William S. 
^aux, and will be described more fully in our next number. 
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It should be said in reference to all these finds of letters or phc 
netic characters, that a certain degree of scepticism is perfectij 
reasonable. With our knowledge of the culture of the pre-historic 
inhabitants, it seems impossible for them to have attained to the 
use or the understanding of an alphabet. The only supposition 
which we can arrive at, if the tablets prove to be genuine, is that 
some migration of Europeans or of Asiatics must have brought 
them to this continent. 

There are those who maintain that the continent was known and 
that a commerce was carried on with otlier continents long before 
the discovery by Columbus. 

4. The discovery of Beads in a mound has proved on this account 
interesting and important. Dr. S. S. llaldeman has recently pub. 
lished a description of these. It appears that a number of " jwly- 
chrome beads"* have been found in various localities in the United 
States. Rev. L. G. Olmstead of Fort Edward, N. Y., has a bead 
of this kind which was found near Erie in Pennsylvania, and that 
gentleman believes it is a genuine i^lurnician liead, brought to this 
country by the Northmen and traded to tlie Indians. lion, C. C. 
Jones mentions that 1). E. Laet found Kiiro}K*an l)eads in possession 
of the natives as carinas 1540. Mr. Morlot, of Lausanne, gives an 
account of two specimens found near Stockholm, Sweden, and 
speaks also of a similar one, figured by Schoolcraft, as found at 
Beverly in Canada. Another, like it, has been found l)y the Wheel- 
er expedition at Santa Barl)ara, Cal. 

Mr. Morlot maintains tluit the Northmen received these l)ead8 
from the Pluenicians. 

There are several such beads in Europe. A large one was found 
with Samian cups and Roman buckles in England. 

Mr. Franks of the British Museum and Dr. llaldeman, believe 
that the American specimens are Venitian beads of the 15th or ICth 
century. It is said that the trade in glass beads began among the 
North American Indians very early after the advent of the wliites 
to these shores, so that this evidence is not satisfactory. 

At the present stage of incjuiry we should say that this subject 
is also unsettled, and we have to class all together among the un- 
solved problems of American Archaeology. 

We would call attention to these beads and these })honetic char- 
acters found among the contents of mounds, and would refer to 
theee possible suppositions which might be ado])ted to account for 
them. 1. The developement theory. 2. Accidental resemblances. 
3. A Pre-Columbian intercourse with Europeans. 4. The presence 
of the white man. 

It is certainly worthy of remark that a kind of duplicate evidence 

is frequently presented by the contents of mounds. Everything 

indicates a primitive state of barbarism, and at the same time gives 

token of a higher state of art. This is discernible not only in the 

'mctures themselves but in the many articles discovered. The 

ence of silver and gold beaten into form, the finding of symbols 

abling those known to history, the presence of glass beads in 

mB parts of the continent, the frequent discovery of inscribed 

tB, are all hints of an i7itruded civilization. 
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These tokens frequently go in pairs. Kiglit in tlie midrtt of tlie 

wildest sign of a barbaric stage tliese unpromising indications of a 

higher culture will be fount!. Even on the same tablet the figure of 

Ji barbarian divinity in the form of a man will l>e seen seated astride 

of the sun, the sign of his supremacy and of his worship, but above 

him will be seen the phonetic <*haracter. With tlie hunting scene 

and the sacrifice of the Mound Builders will be seen solstitial or 

chronological signs; inscriptions of the sun and moon will be seen 

at times on gorgets, and then the serpent and the dragon. A spider 

will he engraved with a cross on his back, and pottery with the 

rudest ornaments will surprise us with some historic symbol. 

The subject is an interesting one, but is far from the i)oint of 
couolusion. 
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PROCEEDIXOS OF SOCIETIKS. 

The District Historical and Arclueological Association of Ohio, 
met at Akron, April 4. 'J'he following papers were read: Modern 
Evidences of Pre-ilistoric Man. by Dr. ilarvey iJeed of West Salem. 
Evidences of the Pre-Ilistoric occui)ation of Summit County, by J. 
M. Stevenson, Akron. Progress in Archaeological Kesearch during 
the last year, by J. R. McCrcary, Akron. Ethnology of the Mound 
Builders, by Prof. M. C. Head, Hudson, O. The tfiree discoveries 
of America: History, Ethnology, and Archaeology, by Hev. S. D. 
"eet, Unionville, 0. These papers will be published by P. P. 
Cherry of Wadsworth, O. 

The State Archaeological Association held its third annual session 
at Wooster, 0., September ;5d. Otticers elected : Prof. M. C. Reid, 
President; Col. C. Whittlesey, Edward Orton, Dr. J. P. Henders(m, 
Judge W. B. Sloane, den. R. Brinkerhoif, Dr. H. H. Hill, S. H. 
Wright, LL.D., Vice Presidents; Rey. S. D. Peet, (ieneral Secre- 
tary; Rev. J. T. Short, Recording Secretary; Dr. S. 11. Townshend, 
Trea;Surer; J. H. Klippart, Li])rarian. Pa[)ers read: The Grave 
Creek Inscribed Stone, Prof. M. C Read; Migration of the Indian 
Tribes of Ohio, C. C. Baldwin; The Delaware Indian Villages in 
Southeastern Ohio,' Rev. S. D. Peet; Exploration of Mounds, Prof. 
E. B. Andrews; Description of a Fortification, J. (l. Shears: 
Indian Graves on Paint Creek, C M. Roberts; The Turanian Race, 
Hev. S. D. Peet; A Rock Shelter in Summit (Jounty, Prof. M. C. 
Bead; A Human Effigy found in Morrow Ccmnty, (i. N. Vantieck; 
The Direction of the Xahua Mitjration and the Evidence that the 
Mound Builders sprung from the Xahua Race, Rev. J. T. Short. 
Arrangements were made to haye these papers published in the 
AxTiQUARiAN. The next meeting will be in Columbus. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 

Edited by Edwin A. Barber, West Chester, Pa.: to whom aU oommunications for this 

Department should be forwarded. 

A PROFESSORSHIP of anthropologv has been instituted at therni- 
versity of Moscow. 

The Russian Expedition to Asia for the purpose of tracing the 
American migration has been postponed. 

Dr. Schliemaxx contemjilates resuming his excavations in the 
Troad at an early day, so soon as he can o))tain a body-guard of 
soldiers as a protection against robbers. 

The third session of the Conyres Internatiinutldpfi Americaniste^ 
will be held at Bruxelles, 1879. The corresponding secretary is Dr. 
Auatole Bamps, 31, Rue du Marteau, Bruxelles. 

OxK evidence of the interest taken in Anthropology is given in 
the fact that out of 103 i)apers read at the last meeting of the 
American Association twenty-four were upon this subject. 

Of the fifty papers read before the second session of the Conyres 
International des Americanistes, at Luxembourg, in September, 
1877, eight were contributed by Archaeologists in the United States. 

Ancient Roman graves in Euroj)e still produce valuable relies. 
Some of the members of the Anthopological Society of Munich, a 
few weeks ago, oi)ened one of these, in which they discovered a 
number of interesting urns. 

In the extensive collection of antliropological objects, exhibited 
at the Paris exhibition, six large models of ancient ruined buildings 
in Colorado and Oregon, forwarded by Prof. F. V. Hjiyden, of the 
United States (Geological Survey, attract much attention. 

A CIRCULAR has been issued by the ethnological museum of Leip- 
zig, signed by I)rs. Magnus and Pechuel Loesche, on the develop- 
ment of the sense of color in men. This contains inquiries in 
(ierman and English, with a scale of colors and a blank schedule for 
replies. 

Mr. Paul Schumacher, of California, has recently been engaged 
in investigating the methods of manufacture of the steatite ollasand 
pipes which are abundant on the Pacific coast. The results of his 
investigations have been i)ublished in the annual report of the Pea- 
body Museum. 

Mb. Henry Gillman has just made an interesting discovery in 

da. In a mound he found an '* urn, bulit up of one contmu- 

>oiled cylinder or rope of clay, and glazed inside, and partly 

/* This is probably the first exami)le of a vessel covered 

ritreouB coating discovered east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Ipabtedly analogous to the highly glazed Pueblo pottery 

J. ancient ruins of Arizona, etc., much of which was made 

ano manner, that is. by spirally building up the sides. 
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Dr. F. Mook has just returned to Freiberg from K^ypt, where he 

has for some time been engaged in making excavations. He has 

brought with him a very large collection of anti(|uitiet!i, including 

ffianj skulls, a number of mummified animals, flint implements, 

personal ornaments, etc. 

UxDER the direction of the Smithsouitni Institution, Mr. F. A. 
Oberhas been for several years engaged in exploring tlie West In- 
dies for archaeological remains. He will probably return to tliis 
countrv in the course of a few weeks, after having collected manv 
objects of ethnological interest. 

Ox THE »5th of June, Baron von Bibra, archaeologist, novelist and 
chemist, died at Nuremberg. Cammille van Dessel of Belgium, 
also, a promising young arciuieologist, died recently. He was the 
author of an archi>?ological ma^i) of that country, whicli met with 
the approbation of scientific men in Europe. 

Arraxgemexts are now being made for the publication of the 
most recent foreign anthroi)ological news and correspondence in the 
AxTiQUARiAX. This w411 include philological, ethnological and ar- 
chaeological subjects, together with rej)orts of discoveries, explora- 
tions, etc., and will form a feature of the ^Anthropological News 
Department. 

Prehistoric copper imi)lements are exceeding rarely among the 
remains of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians. In the collection 
of Mr. Michael E. Newbold of Wrightsville, N. J., however, are a 
number of copper tubes of Indian workmanship, which were taken 
from an ancient grave in Burlington County of that State. They 
are not cylindrical, but somewhat tapering in form, and were made 
from nodules of native copper hammered thin, with the edge lap- 
ping. At the larger ends holes had been bored for the purpose of 
suspension. 

Within the town limits of Glasgow Junction, Kentucky, a won- 
derful cave has recently been discovered. This has been explored 
in one direction for the distance of nearly twenty-three miles, and a 
number of embalmed or mummified bodies have been discovered, 
similar to those found some years ago in the Mammoth and Salt 
Caves of the same state. The accounts of these discoveries are as 
yet meagre, but important results are looked for. The bodies had 
been placed in rude stone coffins, which presented every indication 
of great age. 

The forthcoming report of the Smithsonian Institution for 18T7 
^ill contain a paper by Prof. S. S. Haldeman, on a Polychrome 
Bead from Florida. 'I he article describes what is known in archae- 
ology as the star pattern bead, and contains a number of references 
to rare works. A bead of the same pattern as that described by 
Prof. Haldeman was found a half a century ago in Erie County, 
Pa, which is supposed by its possessor. Pro. L. (t. Olmstead of New^ 
York, to have been brought to America by the Northmen in the 
eleventh century. Professor Olmstead believes these beads to be of 
Egyptian origin. 
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from each other I)j- wide irregular fissures. Wherever these masses 
reached to near the surfaue, the Iiidiiiiii^ worked off their summits, 
in some places to tJia depth of (several feet, in others, where the rock 
proved defective, only a few inelie>i. Still more iuteresting begin- 
nings of pots and pot cxt-avations have Ijceu discovered, lam at 
present engaged in photognipliing and remodelling the more im- 
portant and interesting features of tliis aboriginal Bouree of 
snjiplj. " 

AooMi'OL'si) calumet or council-j)ii»e of uniisual form was re- 
cently found in a grave on the alnis-houce property, in Block ley- field. 
West Pliiladeljihia, assoL-iatcd with a necklace of perforated stone 
beads, about fifty in number, the central amulet being in the form 
of an eagle's he«3. The pipe is of a bard, light ^ray, almost white, 
steatite. It is cvliudriral, or tajiering, in form and 
nearly six inches in height. About two inches from the 
base, which is eight and three-quarters inches in cir- 
cumference, extends a horizontal groove, in which have 
been pierced four equidistant stem-holes which extend 
obliquely downwards to the base of the bowl. The di- 
1 ametor of tlie latter at the ojH'ning is seven-eighths of 
\ an inch. The sixe of the specimen and the existence of 
■ four orifices for the insertion of stems, prove conelusive- 
\\y that it waa not an ordinary pijie, but was in all prob- 
\ability smoked in some formal ceremony. When in use 
Jit w!is probably placed on the ground and enjoyed bj 
four smokers, riio inclination of the stem-holes is 
Bnch, that wei-e i-eeds two or three feet in lenth iusertcd, the mouth- 
pieces would be in proper positions for the use of those seated 
»ronnd it. This interesting, and proliably unitjue, specimen was 
obtained by Mr. Wm, Kliiigl>eil, but is now in the possession of Mr. 
ff. S. Vuux, of Phiiadelphiu. 



As ROON as our subscriptions will warrant it we want to enlarge 
The Aktiquaria*^. 

A LARGE amount of material has been crowded out of this num- 
ber for want of room. 

Prof. Alex. Wixchsll ])romiBes an article for the next num- 
ber, Hon. L. H. Morgan also promises a contribution soon. A 
translation of an article on American Anthi-opology, by Prof, Vir- 
;how has also been promised. 

The reviews of the following books and })eriodicals will apiwar 
n the next number: Memorial Biographical Sketches by James 
freeman Clarke; The Elements of Physical Geography, by Edwin 
f. Houston, A. M. : Address on Man's age in the World, by Jos. C. 
jonthall, A. M., LL. D.; Southern. Presbyterian Review; London 
Quarterly Review, Ac. 
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THE INTERXATIOXAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 

This is an institution eminently wortliy the attention of American 
scholars. It wsw organized in ISIo, and has now held two meet- 
ings; tlie first in Nancy, in the middle of July, 1875; the isecond 
in Ijuxemb(mrg, in ScjJtember, 1877, and the proceedings of these 
two sessions have been pu])lished by Maisonneure & Co., Paris, in 
four elegant octavo volumes, two volumes for each session. 

It has been the intention of the Societv to hold one of its early 
sessions in America, but elTorts in that direction have failed for want 
of sufficient intei*est on tlie part of the American savans. At the 
Luxembourg* meeting the Manjuis de Monclar presented a letter 
from James I). Williams, (loveruor of Indiana, and John Caven, 
Mayor of Indiana})olis, requesting the Committee on Organization 
to designate the city of Indianapolis as the place of the fhird 
meeting. 

Invitations were also received from Brussels and Lisbon. Brus- 
sels was chosen as the })lace for the third session, to be held in Sep- 
tember, 1879, and the reason for not accepting the invitation from 
Indianapolis was the fact that as yet no representative from North 
America had taken part in person in the labors of the two meetings 
already held. The reason is a good and natural one, and it is to be 
hoped that the gentlemen appointed to represent this country at 
Brussels will find time to appear in person and see to it that proper 
steps are taken for inviting the Congress to hold its fourth session 
in the United States. 

The labors of this society of savans being confined exclusively to 
American anticjuities The American Antiquarian is the proper 
organ in which to review their proceedings. And the subject hay- 
ing been almost wholly neglectecl by the American press it is 
necessary to begin with the beginning. 

As stated, the first session was held in Kancy, France, in July, 
1875. The President was Baron De Dumash, and the Secretarj' M. 
Lucien Adam, both eminent antiquarians and men of letters. At 
this session the following papers were read and discussed, and both 
the papers and the discussions are given in full in the two volumes 
contuming tho co7)fpfe-re'Ndu of the first session : 

1st Paper. Ante-Columbian Discovery of America, bj- M. Bencdikt 

Grondal. 
2d '^ Discovery of the New World, by M. E. Beauvois. 
3d " The Phenicians in America, by M. Gaffarel. 
4th ' ' Budhism in America, by M. Foucaux and M. De Eosny. 
5tli '^ Fusang, or the Chinese Discovery of America, by M. 

Lucien Adam. 
Gth '' The Atlantis, bv M. Chil Y. :N'aranjo. 
7th '' The Dighton Rock, by M. Cabriel Gravier. 



♦The invitation to the Congress to hold its third session in this country was first sugRCS* 
ted bv- Prof. Anderson, and tne suggestion was acted upon by the Amercan AnthropoI(«" 
ical Association at its first meeting at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, llils 
invitation was politely extended by that Association, and duly forwarded by tne becreta- 
ry, Rev. S. D. Feet. Correspondence ensued, Jndianapolis was fixed upon astheplac<i 
and then the invitation of the gentlemen mentioned was sent— [Editor. 
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Paper. A Dream of Christoi)her Columbus, by M. Castaing. 
*' The Inscription of Grave Creek, by M..Levy Bin?. 
1 " Tlie America of the Portugese, by M. Luciano Cordeiro. 
I " The Arctic and Antartic Regions, by M. Daa. 
1 *^ The Esquimaux, by M. R. P. Petitot. 
1 " The Indians of the United States, bv M. De Semmalle. 
1 ** Ancient Races of Peru, by M. John Campbell. 
1 ** Columbian Skulls, by M. Paul Broca. 
1 '^ The Aborigines of Havti, by M. Madiou. 
1 " The Tradition of the 'White Man, by M. Madier De 

Montjau. 
1 *' An Iroquois Manuscript, by M. Leon De Rosny. 
1 '' The Mound Builders, by M. Joly. 
ii '' The Indians of the French Guiana, l)y M. Dupont. 
t . " The Caribbeans, by M. Ballet. 

*' The Origin of the Peoi)les of America, by the Baron De 

Bretton. 
i " The Indians of Peru, by M. Ber. 
h " On the Maguay Plant (Agave Americana), by M. (Jodron. 
h " The Guana of Peru, by M. Ridel, 
h " The Cheyenne and Quichua Languages, by the Secreta- 
ry, Lucien Adam, 
h " The Dene-Dindjes, by R. P. Pelitot. 
li " The Resemblance of Words, by M. Lucien Adam, 
h " The Bas([ue and the American Languages, by M. Julien 

Vinson, 
h " The Deciphering of the Yucatan Languages, by ^L 

Leon De Rosny. 
t " Central America, by M. Blaise. 
1 '' The Society of Quakers, by M. Maguin. 
1 " The Cree and the Chippeway, by M. Lucien Adam. 
;h *' Anthropology of the Antilles, by M. C-omilliac. 
h " Traditions of the Greenlanders, by MM. Rink and 

Valdemar Schmidt, 
h ** NcAvark Inscription, by M. Henry Ilarrisse. 
h " The Very Ancient America, by M. Francis A. Allen. 
h " Concerning the Asiatic Immigration, by R. P. Pelitot. 
h '* The Panoply of the Ancient liexican Stirrups, by M. 

M. Eugenio Boban. 
li ** Archaeological Analogies, by M. Morey. 
t " Pre-Historic Canada, by M. Le Metayer-Masselin. 
1 '* The Museum of St. Petersburg, by M. Schoebel. 
I " The Ancient American Music, by M. Oscar Comettant. 

There were also other papers and addresses, but this list will suf- 
i to show that the labors of the Congress are of absorbing inter- 
to every student of American Antiquities. 

Che following^ papers were read at the Luxembourg session and 
! published in the second report: 

Paper. The Ancient Pueblos, by Mr. Edwin A. Barber. 

" The Mound Builders of America, by Mr. Robert S, 

Robertson. 
" The Chinese in California, by M. Emile Guimet. 
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It Paper. The National Library of Rio Janeiro, by M. Ferdinand 

Denis. 
3 *' Description of some American Antiquities preserved 
in the Netherland Royal Museum of Antiquities, in 
Leyden, by M. Leemans. 
[ " A Chapter of American Archaeology, by M. G. Schoebel. 
Ii " A Rock-retreat in Pennsylvania, by M. 8. S. Haldemann. 
1 " The Primitive Habitat of the Esquimaux, byM. H. Rink. 
h. '- The Age of Man in America proven by the Flint-stones, 

by M. Jean Engling. 
[1 '' Antiquities of Greenland, by M. Valdemar Schmit. 

Phonetic Elements in the Figure Writing of the An- 
cient Mexicans, by the Abbot Jules Pipart. 
A Portrait of Christopher Columbus, by M. Rink. 
If this list we have noted the following as very valuable papers : 
se by Rev. S. D. Peet, and by Judge M. F. Force of this coun- 
; those by Mr. F. A. Allen and Mr. Hyde Clarke of England; 
se by Lucien Adam the distinguished French philologist, by 
I. Garbiel Gravier, Rink, Gaffarel, and others, 
'here was a lively discussion on the appearance of the cross in 
-Columbian America. Some speakers insisted that this pointed 
jarly Christian traditions. It was found that the Association 
I come to a very knotty, and at the same time very interesting 
>ject, and therefore it was resolved, on motion of Count Marsy, 
t the appearance of the cross as a religious symbol in Ante- 
lumbian America should be made the subject of special atten- 
a at the third meeting of the Congress to be held at Brussels in 

^ have not the work at hand, but I believe Dr. Brinton explains 
! mythic serpent as originally referring to the lightning, and a 
lin lightning may well, by a nation in its cradle, have been look- 
upon as a serpent. And now comes the question whether the 
ss does not also refer to the chain lightning. In ^orse mythol- 
r, Thor's hammer, the celebrated M joiner, is certainly the light- 
ig. The Germans still say Kreuz-donneTwetter, that is Blitz- 
merwetter) when thev swear; and the hammer, Mjolner being 
ced in the hands of Thor, the thunderer, there can, it seems, be 
doubt that the sign of the cross symbolized the zig-zagging light- 
g. In Greek mythology the cross is also hinted at as the sym- 
of lightning, when Horace speaks of Zeus as hurling arches 
ces) with his red right hand, (rubente dextra). 
in American mythology the cross appears peculiarly connected 
:h the god of the storm. Among the Toltecs there is a myth 
jcribing the mantle of the god of thunder, as besng ornamented 
th a red cross, thus giving it the very color of lightning. Can 
3re be any doubt that the cross in all mythologies is the symbol 
the zig-zagging chain-lightning? 

R. B. ANDERSON,* 
Member of the Congres International des Americanistes. 

" Prof. R. B ANDERSON has charge of the Department of Pre-Columbian Discoyeries. 
n-espondence on the subject should be addre^ed to him.— [Editor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

ANCIENT 80CIETT, or Researches in the Lines of Human ProgrresB from SavagMy 
through Barbarism to Civilization, by Lewis H. Morgan, LL. D. New York: Hemr 
Holt & Co., 1877. -. .r . 6 , / 

An American Book on a world-wide subject. We maintain that 
in no country, is so favorable an oj)]K)rtunity offered f or one £o leara 
the ])rimitive state of society and the ancient condition of mankind, 
as in this. While it is called the new continent it is really the old; 
that is, the old is new. This is true in a geological sense and it is 
as true in an ethnological and sociological j)oint of view. 

That condition of society, which in Euro])e was passing away in 
the times of Julius Caesar and Tacitus, but was strikingly described 
bv them, and which in Oriental Countries has been ])icture(l bj 
ilomer and Herodotus, and by other writers of ancient history, 
IS still found here in its native and unartificial simjdicity. Mr. 
Morgan, the author of this work, has had abundant opj)ortunity for 
studying this subject, as his two previous works on the Icfigueof 
the Irocjuois, and the Consanguinity of the HiWies, give a wonderful 
amount of material from which to draw his conclusion, in this. 
The position which the author takes at the (uitset is one which is 
suggested by the study of tlu^ native nw^es of America. The first 
thought which strikes intelligent readers is the resemblance of soci- 
ety here to that which existed in th(» Patriaixthal Times, and which 
has been desc^ribed by Niehburand Momsen and Gladstone, and 
Curtius as the ])eculiarity of the earlier stages of society, both in 
(ireece and l{(mie and among the various tribes and races of Eastern 
Euroj>e and of Asia Minor. TluM'e is a stage of society in which 
the tribal state is the normal condition, and whenever it is left alone 
to its own orjifanie- growth this state is sure to exist. The fabric of 
human society is suf!i(nently organic to be analyzed and detined, 
Though it is neither animal or vegetable, yet it has laws of growth 
and organized stnu'turc^ as much as the human frame has. The 
author who ado})ts this position and then (inters into the work of 
establishing an ethnic philosophy on n basis of facets is doing agreat 
service to s<;ience. This Mr. Morgan has done. '^Faking the recog- 
nized fact that the tribal stalt^ is the universal condition of society 
in its first stages of natural growth, ]w analyzes still further and 
discovers the subdivision of (Jens and Phratres, and from these he 
irdcvA the ])rocess by whi(^h con federa(ties arise and even nations are « 
formed. It is the true method of studying the rise of nations. 
Though the author does not undiM'take to (^arry this system further 
than the first stages where savagery passes into barbarism and from 
that into civilization, and still retains itsorganic^ condition, yet we 
believe that it could be traced into the historic and the enlightened 
nations, and much of the striu^ture of society even in the most 
advanced could be traced back to this original germ. In fact it is 
now the method with which the best authors begin nearly every 
work on ancient history. It is ])lain that the ethnological view 
iikould Ije studied ami explained by every historian. The philoso- 
|fliy of history must be based on ethnic philosophy. We may in 
America, to be sure, find the contrast between the historic and the 
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re-historic race so great, that ethnology will only be ritudied with 
ne latter and history in the former, but we may conclude that rven 
he latest formed or the earliest stiite, sw existing so side by side, 
nay illustrate one the other. Mr. Morgan Uikes one jM)sitioii whic^h 
s quite different from most writers who have studied the subject. 
Momsen and Niehbur, es[)ecially not^^ that the family is not only 
bheunit of society but the source of all government, an<l that the 
kingly office is an outgrowth of the paternal relation and so ant hor- 
ity was one fundamental element. Mr. Morgan, however, takes the 
position that society in its natural sUite is democrati(j ancl otlice is 
elective. We believe that both are right. Up to a certain stage 
the kingly position and authoritative power is a gift of nature, but 
society always arrives at a point where this is changed and the <'lec- 
tiye privilege is vested in the people. Mr. Morgan's book is prob- 
ably the best one on the subject ever writt^'n, and we wish that it 
could be studied more by the scholars and thinkers of our country. 

A MffiACLE IN STONE, or THE GREAT PYRAMID OF EGYPT, by Jokkph A. Seihh 
D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia. Second edition. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 1878. 

This is the last development of the Pyramid religion. The great 
Pyramid of Ghizeti is an inspired production: **The most impor- 
tant discovery made in our day and generation." This mysterious 
pillar, from the time of Alexander the Great, has heen regarded as 
one of the seven wonders of the world. It now proves to he in- 
spired from Heaven, and is about **to prove a key to the universe." 
This structure was supposed to have been built B. C. 2500. Describ- 
ed by Eratosthems, B. C. 236 ; Diodorus Siculus, B. 0. 60; opened 
by the Mohammedan Caliph Al Mamoum, A. D. 825; visited and de- 
scribed by Sir John Mandeville, A. D., 1350, and again described by 
Mr. John Greaves, A. D. 1637, and by Nath'l Davison, A. D. 1763; 
t'xplored by Napoleon in A. D. 1799, and Colonel Howard Vyseand 
hyhim opened a second time in 1837 A. D. ; was, in the year 1H59, 
<liscovered to be a **superhuman structure and one whose architcic- 
ture was directed by ths spirit of the Almighty." Tlie first man 
who made this remarkable discovery, and who tliought *'to recover 
Ji lost page in the world's history," was Mr. John Taylor, of the 
firm of Taylor & llinsley, London, publishers. Having read tlie 
rmarkable description given by Col. Howard Vyse, he, without 
having ever visited the Pyramid, claimed to lind in the shaptJ, ar- 
rangements, measures and various particulars of its structure, a 
gniud cosmical epitome of the earth and the heavens, and gjiv(^ it as 
his t/ieori/ (did conviction that the real architects were not Egyptians, 
hnt men of quite another faith and lineage, who were iiuluced hy 
Jin impulse from Heaven, to erect it as a witness of inspiration and 
iJs a memorial of truth. A few years after this Prof. ,J. Piazzi 
»^myih set forth his acquiescence in this startling position, and in 
iBG-i published his work, " Our Inheritance in thedlreat Pyramid.'* 
In order to satisfy himself the last named gentleman spent (hive 
months, accompanied by his wife, in the vicinity of the i^yrainid, 
and in 1874 published a second edition of his great work. 

This book is a resume of Prof. Smyth's 3 volumes. The author, 
I^r. Seiss, condenses and abridges the larger work, but ondo^ ' ' * he 
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positions taken by both the anthers before him, and also maintaiitf 
that the cosmical religion has been at last discovered. The Pynk- 
mid contains within its depths the great truths of the univewe^ 
and furnishes us a key to the harmony between science and ref- 
lation. ''Ethnic inspiration"! is the element in which mathe- 
maticians and scientists will find enough to call all their knowl- 
edge into play. Plato says that God perpetually geometriaei 
but a "basic outline of universology !" Where shall that be 
found ? Lepsins says, *' To the Pyramid of Cheops the first link 
of our whole monumental history is fastened, not for Egyptiaa 
but for universal history." Osburn says, "It bursts upon nft 
at once in the flower of its highest perfection," but Prof. Smyth 
and Dr. Seiss say that "we can no more account for its appearancd 
on ordinary principles than we can account for the being of Adam.** 
The things which have been discovered in this " Miracle in Stone** 
surpass all human wisdom. According to these authors there are 
contained in its depths not only hints as to the spherical figure of 
the earth, but it has preserved to us the "certain type of the size 
of the terrestial globe." The vertical height multiplied by 10 
raised to the 9nth power, tells the mean distance of the sun, 91,840,- 
000 miles. " The evidences are clear that a cubit of 25,025 of our 
inches, and an inch which is the five hundredth millionth of the 
earth's polar diameter, were in the mind of the architects." This, 
when multiplied by 10 7x4, serves to tell the distance through spaoe 
which the earth travels in each complete revolution on its am 
Thus we find the metrical system taught 4,000 years ago. "As 
these great old architects measured the earth so they also weighed 
it." " The gravity of the entire mass of the pyramid needs only 
to be multiplied by 10 5x3 to indicate the sum of the gravity of the 
entire mass of the globe." "The Pyramid or earth -com mensurat- 
ed pound is within a small fraction the same as our avordupoig 
pound." The degrees of temperature within its depths "furnish- 
es the basis for a complete nature-adjusted pyramid system of ther- 
mal measure." As a metrological monument it is quite wonderful. 
"It proves itself competent to determine on a natural and most sci- 
entific basis all measures of length, weight, capacity and heat." 
Situated also on "the pivotal balance-point of the entire land dis- 
tribution over the face of the whole earth," it furnishes a "measure 
of the extent and proportional relations of the earth's continents 
and islands such as modern science even, has not yet furnished.'' 
The Greeks, in all their glory, could not find the cardinal points 
accurately, and Tycho Brahe's great observatory was faulty to five 
minutes of a degree, but, thousands of years before the discovery 
of the mariner's compass the builders of this pyramid, with no 
guide but the " naked stars" were able to orient their structure ex- 
actly. The "clock work of the universe" is also memorialized by 
it. The precession of the equinoxes "that sacred clock whose face 
is in the sky," is indicated by the passage into its depths. "The 
two diagonals of the great pyramid's base, taken together, measure 
iust as many inches as the cycle of the universe has years." "The 
Tubular passage-ways prove to be time charts also." "This re- 
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markable pillar seems to indicate the time of the flood." *'The 
grand gallery sublimely symbolizes our christian d!S|»ensation." 
"We have all the features of the Hebraic sabbatiam built into it six 
htindred years before Moses, the same as that observed bv the crea- 
tor in the great work of creation. Not only this but the *'niidni*rlit 
throne of the great creator" himself in the star Alcytmo surrounded 
by the "sweet influences of the Pleiades" was pointed out in the 
fiky by this wonderful structure of earth at the time of it.-? erectiiui." 
"Whence this wisdom?" **0f all tlie enormous UKMind? of brick 
or stone which Egypt itself set up, there is n(»t one to tell of au^rht 
but vaulting ambition and blundering imitation." Mejinwhih* this 
mighty structure stands immortal in its greatness, lifting its brow 
nearest to Heaven of all earthlv works, assertinir in everv feature 
something more than human." **It stands the grand and inde- 
structible monument of the true primeval man." Surely the 
Pyramid Religion is a wonderful faith. 

ADAMFTES AND FRE-ADAMFTES. Alexander WincheU, LL.D. Bvracuse: JohnT. Rob- 
erts, 1878. 62 pp. 

This pamphlet is a popular discussion concerning the remote 
representatives of the human species, and their relation to the 
biblical Adam. The author distinctly takes the position that there 
were races existing before the time of Adam, and brings forward 
certain scientific facts which bear on tlie c| nest ion. The first point 
which he makes is the scripture account of the dispersion. This 
he believes to include only the white race, but they everywhere 
found older people in possession of the land, a people who dwelt in 
caves, used stone implements, and clothed themselves in the skins 
of beasts. These were the pre- Adamites. Dravidians, the cave- 
dwelling Cyclopes, the Ilx^rians, were all aborigines which j)receded 
the Noachic races. The aborigines of America are Mongoloids, 
and belong to the same stock a« the Chinese, Tartars, Lapps, Ilnns 
and Turks. The black race also, embracing Negroes, Hottentots, 
Papuans and Australians, were all different from the Noachites. 
The three families which constitute the Xoachites were the Aryan, 
orlndo European, the Shemites and the llamitic rac^es, but were 
all of one stock, while the Negroes and the Mongoloids were of a 
different stock. The author also reviews the evidences given by 
the monuments. Egypt and Assyria present pictures of races 
which must have taken more than 6,000 years to have become so 
unlike and distinct in all ethnic and physical i^eculiarities. The 
proofs that the Negroes were not descended from Noah is given in 
the inferiority of the Negro race, its position on the continent of 
Africa, in the barbarouis condition, and in the anatomical differences 
hetween them and the whites, although they may have descended 
'Jri^nally from the same stock. 

The scheme of the pre-historic times is that man originated in 
Africa, or on a continent now submerged, that he was originally 
Wack and clothed with hair. His descendants took up their abode 
in Africa, and after a time, by the law of progression, attained to 
'he grade of a civilized people. At the introduction of history 



AMERICA NOT DISCOVERED BY COLUMBUS. An Historical Sketch of the DIscotoit 
of America bv the Norsemen in the Tenth Century, by Rounds B. Anderson, A M. 

Chicago : S. C. Grigffs. 



Tliis little book of 120 pages is very readable and interesting, 
and written upon, an interesting subject. No part of history has 
more ehai-ms for many readers than hits the story of the Vikings, 
or Sea Kings, and no part of that story is more attractive to the 
American student than tlieir wanderings to the shores of Greenland 
and so to the unknown shores of this continent. Whether Vine- 
land of our own sea-coast wiis the spot wliich Bjorne Herjulfson or 
Leif Krikson reached, and where the German Tyrker plucked the 
grapes, and where Snorre Thorfinnson was born — who became the 
an(H\stor of the Great Thorwaldson, or not, we love to read about 
these hardy wanderers and their adventures. 

Prof. Anderson has an enthusiasm on the subject and presents 
the facts in the book in so ])rief and so comprehensive a manner 
that one finds himself, at the close of the book, and really regrets 
that the author had not made it longer. It is like a tableaux which 
gives only a glimpse of a beautiful object, and then the curtain 
drops and the scene is closed. 
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this poo])]o became the Adamic race, Seth and Cain were perhaps 
natives of the nice. The Adamic race poured itself from a center 
in Asia, ciist and west and nortli, and formed the Dravidian, the 
Mongolian nnd the Iberian, making the earliest known inhabitants 
i»f Kuropt^ and Asia, but everywhere coming in contact with anab- 
origiiuil people wlii(;h had existed for many centuries and whkJk^ 
were cotcmporaiu'ous with the hairy elephant, the two homed Ak* 
noeert>s and the cave bear, and may possibly have been pre-glacial in S 
tlnMr origin. 

The Anha'ologv of Kuro|K* is but a study of this aboriginal race. 
The kit«'hen-mid(lens, ralatittes peat beds and gravel beds and cave 
dwellings only <lis(?lose the traces of their primitive life. 

'I'he tlifr«'rent races bear z(M»logicalIy such characteristics as would 
1m' employed to distinguish diflCerent species among the lower ani- 
mals. Vet "a great gap exists between men and the lower animals, 
and no connectiiMi between man and the brutes has been found." 

The time from Adam to Noah was far too short to explain the 
(litTerence between tlie black and the white race, therefore the 
Adamites are the races described by scrij)ture, while the pre- Adam- 
ites are the Netrroes of the great African continent. Professor 
Wiuc^hell, Dr. McCausland and Dr. Taylor Lewis occupy substan- 
tially the same ])osition in their attempts to reconcile science with 
scri])ture. All of them hold to a jire-Adamite race. The only dif- 
ference being that Taylor Lewis maintained that the pre-Adamites 
were swept off by some one of the great periodical catiiclysms, and 
a new race was created. 

We hope that the author will not be burned at the stake for ad- 
vocating this view, and yet we commend him to Dr. J. C. Southall 
for another method of reconciling science and revelation. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN AROHITKCrrURK. 

BY KDWIN A. BARBER. 

The elemeuts requisite for architectural developnieut are 
necessity and artistic instinct. No material advance, however, 
could have been made, beyond the tirst rude attempts of sav- 
age hut-building, except under certain favorable conditions. 
Tn«* earliest races of mankind, doubtless, sought shelter in 
Cteves or hollow trees, such as the Troglodytes of the valley 
of the Vezere,* in south-western France. The first step in 
the art of building was taken when nomadic man attempted 
a rude imitation of such natural shelters in the construction 
of temporary "wi^-wams," or circular and conical apartments 
of bark and bougris of trees, and, presently, of the skins of 
animals, or whatever other material might have been at 
hand. The next advance in primitive architecture was the 
application of mud to the wooden structure for the purpose 
of rendering it more durable and of closing the fissures to 
exclude wind and rain. Beyond this, however, the nomade 
never progressed. The first habitations built centuries ago 
were not inferior to those used by pastoral tribes to-day. 

Sedentary or stationary peoples, on the other hand, are 
capable of the highest degree of civilization, and consequent- 
ly of unlimited improvement in the arts. 

In the course of time, earth and stone were substituted for 
the more perishable wood. The stones were, at first, natu- 
ral and irregular fragments which the elements had quarried 
from the strata of the rocks, and these were dry laid. The 



« Vide Dr. Paul Broca'H paper iu the SHiith. Kep. 1872, p. 3926. 
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act of closing tho crevices with pliable clay would doubtleM 
suggest the idea of laying the atones in mortar, and thus 
stone houses came into use. Then the sesthetic elements of 
man's nature was developed and the artistic instinct was 
trailed into use. WTiat had heretofore been designed with a 
view simply to utility was now embellished to gratify the 
eye. 

The progress of architecture, from a low and primitive 
state of cave dwellings up to the higher stages of stone 
structures is one of the most interesting things brought out 
by the study of American Archaeology. Not only do wedis- 
tiover (ui this continent the diftbreut varieties of structure 
such as the rude cave or the common rock shelter, the differ- 
ent kinds of wigwams, tepees and huts, the various earth- 
works and stone fortifications, the palafittes and lake dwell- 
ings, the adobe houses and the Pueblo dwelling places, the 
stone palaces, pyramids and teocalli — but we have also many 
illustrations of the state of society which was associated with 
tliese different forma of architecture. No country furnishes 
a more favorable field for the study of the subject. We pro- 
pose in tliis paper to give a brief and comprehensive view of 
tlie different forms of Aboriginal Architecture. 

Let us direct our attention for a few moments to aclafta 
of interesting structures, first brought to light in SwitzeT- 
land about aquarter of a century ago. These constructioo^i 
known in (?erniany as Pfahlbaiiten, and in Italy as PciafittO"* 
were a([uatic abodes built out on the lakes, supported <^^ 
piles driven into the mud of the bottoms. Similar stnictux'^^ 
ai'c known to have existed in America, and certain tribes ^ 
the present day build their houses in like manner. ^^ ^ 
simplest form of sucli structures is, perhaps, that adopted ^^ 
the Indians at the delta of the Orinoco River, in Soil-*' 
America. The Waran^ (or Gaaranos of Humboldt) eley^* 
two i)]atf()rnis, corresponding to floor and roof, between fo *^ 
trees, to the trunks of which they are attached. Near tl^^ 
northwestein coast of A'enezuela, Humboldt noticed num^f" 
ous Indian dwellings situated on a large lake. Such loean' 
ties were probably chosen to escape from the attacks ot 
mosquitoes and other insects. These latter buildings were 
8Ui)]»()Hed on piles driven into the bed of the lake, in the 
absence of trees which might serve as natural supports. 

Aerial huts, however, are constructed by some tribes above 
the land, as, for instance, are those of the Dyaks of Borneo, 
which set on posts, some of them being twenty feet 
above the ground. These are made accessible by notched 
poles, which are used in the place of ladders. M. Troyon* 
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refers to an aquatic habitation on Lake Ontario, a dertcription 

of which has been given by Cooper. lie remarkn : "CAoeuw 

eonnait la description que donne Cooper d'une royistnidion laciis- 

tft mr le lac Ontario. Dumont d' Urcille rlt aver nurprise uvr 

habitation toute pareille sur VUe Borneo^ mats la question est df 

savoir si le recit de Uillustre romanner e^st da a l^lmayinatiov^ on 

s'il a transportesurles bords du lac Ontario den nsatjeA rmpruntf.H 

axu Malais on 'peunt-etre inentc n qadqves IvdUniH df VAnicr- 

In ancient Mexico, however, true laciistriaii (roiiMtriictions 
existed at the time of the Omquerft. We an* intV)rni«*d \ty 
the old historians that about the year l-5:iri, the rity of 
Mexico, or, as it was called by its builders, Tenochtitlaii^ was 
founded among the niarslies of the Mexiran \'all«*y. I'iles 
were sunk into the earth, and temporary striir'tiinfs of 
rushes or reeds were erected above the water, wliirli <'ov«;red 
the greater portirm of the country. Such wore the primitive 
pile-dwellings of the Aztecs. Tlie Iatt4?r existed almost 
solely by fishing, and hunting the wild tViwI. An they 
improved in their architecture, adolie and stone buildings 
superseded tlie frail thatched huts. Mr. I 're.ier»tt observes: 
"From the accounts of the aneient capital, one is reminded 
of those aquatie cities in the Old World, tlie positions of 
which have been selected from similar motives of eeononiy 
and defense. . . . The exam}ile of the metroprilin wan noon 
followed bv the other towns in the vi^-initv. Instead of 
resting their foundations on terra firma, they were seen ad- 
wlvaneing far into the lake.*' "^^ There were tive lake« in 
the great valley, of which Tezctico war* the largest. (Jn the 
Wders of this were situated Mexiro and .-.everal others of 
the principal towns. During the conque-t of Mexier,, (!orte/. 
iind his followers noticed these characteristie eon.*<tru''tion;i. 
"They saw as they passerl along," -ays I'rescott, '-several 
large towns resting on piles, and reaching far into the 
water, — a kind of architecture whi<;h found great favor with 
the Aztecs, V>eing in imitation of that of their nietropf»li.s. 
The busy population obtained a good ;*.ub.«i.^tenee from the 
nianufacture of salt, which they extraeterl tVom the wutern 
of the great lake." 

The striking similarity ^>^;tween the-e [»ile-dweHing.-» /»r 

the aneient Mexicans and the poJ.ojWey or aneient Hwit 

zeriand **onlv ser\'e." a« Or. Wil?.on exi»re-.-.e- it. --ro rthow 

how constanttv the constructive Instlner.-t of rnan, ^aJk-h 

guided by the fir>«t irnpril-ie-? of infelie^'tjial <fXf*rwi»ion, 

revert to eloselv as-imilarinjr f'orrri-.' '* 
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It is possible thdir fiinire investigation will reveal t 
that the h«>nier> .n' maiiv .^t the larsre lakes of the 
States were -^n.-t- >tiiil»led with ar[uatir abodes, ai 
rt^niain-i **i jiile-il\vell:u^> may yet be ilisc-overecl tt 
been as iiuuien^iis as rh«^<tr »»t' thtr Swiss lakes, in tl 
-it*t'ti»>ii t«> thf iii^rrK «u* the Aztet- «lomains. 

l>r. Ftnliuainl KriitT* «[iii>te-i tn^in Mr. A. Ge< 
*^ RhijitntrrJ Tnirri^" Vi^l. II. pji. iH-il, in retereni-e 
Guajir*^?. [nillans »»t thr < iiilt ot Mara«*ailM>, in South An 
'•The li«»iises, with l«nv, -ili^jiiriir r»^»ts, were like so 
little tivk-li'fts {.ieFL-he^l on hisfh «>ver the shallow s 
aiitl they were oi'kunev.reil witli each •»ther by mej 
bridges, made ot narrow {'lauks, the split stems ot 
tree^. . . . We were iuvite^l to enter one of the tenti 
do this, we had to perform a feat w^-^rthy i»f the monk 
the uei^hl>*^ring woikIs, tor we had to olinib an uprigl 
bv means ot ui»tohe> init into the -iide>. 

"Each house, nr i^H*k-l»»tl, lon^i^teii *>( two part 
pent-ro«^f shelter Inking partiti.^neil off in the middh 
front apartment -^t-rved the purp«»se •»f entranee-ha 
kitchen, the rear apartment as a re«.-eption and d\v 
chamber, and 1 was not a little surprised to observt 
clean it was kept. The di"h>r was tormeii of split ste 
trees, set close together and lovere^i with mats. We 
and uteiisiis were plai.-ed in onler in the v't^rners. . . . 

■• Villages composevi o( pile-dwellings, such as that 1 

here attempted t»» des«.*riW are numerous alou 

•Lore^ iif the trreat •Lake," t*r Gulf of Maracaibo. 
p«'siii»ins chosen f«»r their er\vii.>n are near the moul 
the rivers an* 1 in shallow waters. The piles on whicl 
re^t are driven deep into the i»ozy iM^tiom. and so tirn 
they hold that there is no <hakiness of the lot\ily-pe 
dweliing perceptible, even when crv»wded with people. 
advaEitaafes 'if dwelling in houses >•> situated, in a hotel 
like thi*. ar»- v^ry srreat. The inmates received th< 
Nrnedt '»f the refresliing breezes, whether from land o 
wh: ;h t«ritii'er -♦• a^reeablv the sweltering heats of tn 
Arnerlca: an»l as they pursue their indoor avocations. 
arr r*'"-*^\.^d by the c'^ntinual murmur of the waters bei 
It '.- /.<'• .iving al>c»arvl ship, with the advantage of 
to*.' ■.'.:. ii. jktA facilities of jfoiuir ashore whenever one w 
Pi:e-i'*t>-..:ri.5^-. niore or less similar to those of Mara< 
are :-...^'i :ri ^»ther parts **f S<.»uth America: genera 
Cieilev^;. aViiit the months of the Oriuivo and the Ama 
Thev invention not exactlv of savages, but of 1 



mgB of S wiLB w Ia ad. Second editioiL TmislAt«d liiy Jote 
fffjwifji. Isl^L App«rdix £, p. CTS, Vol L 
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•f men in a very primitive stage of culture. Such, probably, 
vere the people who lived in the pre-hi8tori<5 lake dwellings 
>f Switzerland." 

The architecture of the Mound-Builders will next engage 
our attention. As the only monuments which remain oi tne 
Mound' Builders* labors are their tumuli of earth, which in 
the majority of cases possessed a religious or symbolic signi- 
ficance, when not designed for the interment of the dead, it 
18 reasonable to suppose that their habitations were but tem- 
porary structures which have long since perished. As we 
advance southward, however, we find that the dwelling-places 
of the people were prepared with greater care, and were in- 
tended to be permanent, while less labor and time were ex- 
pended in the preparation of the resting-places for the depart- 
ed. Such indications point to a considerable advancement 
in civilization and the arts. The abodes of the ancient 
Pueblos of the south-west were constructed of adobe or of 
stone. The walls were solidly built and cemented with an 
adhesive mortar, though we find on them no indications of 
exterior embellishment, no elaborate sculptures or ornamen- 
tal reliefs. It is not until we reach Mexico and Central 
America that we find the culmination of aboriginal art on 
the Western Continent- Here we are filled with admiration 
and surprise at the existence of a megalithic architecture, 
which compares favorably with many of the famous ruined 
J edifices of the older and more highly civilized Orient. The 
. ^characteristic form is the pyramidal, somewhat analagous to 
that of the gigantic piles of Egypt, yet, while the teocalli of 
. ancient Mexico were almost invariably surmounted by tem- 
ples, the pyramids of the Nile were as invariably without 
«nch accessories. An excellent idea of the former remains 
' maybe obtained by an examination of the fourth volume of 
LordKin^sborouglVs magnificent work, (Antiquities of Mex- 
ico), in wnich also will be seen representations of another 
**t\ic of architecture, the long, low temples whose exteriors 
were marvels of elaborate sculpture. 

In the truncated earth-works of the Mound-Builders, we 
^liwcover the architectural germ which was developed to such 
* degree of perfection by the ancient Mexicans, in their ela- 
Wate teocallis of stone. 

The prevailing style of architecture of the existing Pu- 
eblo tribes of^ew Mexico and Arizona presents a con- 
necting link between the ruins of the north and the struc- 
tures of the Naliuate races of the south. In the former we 
find many features peculiar to both. There is the rude irrcg- 
*^T horizontal style of masonry, presenting ^' "* t stages of 
P.V'ramidal structure, which culnp^^***'*'' ^^ txican 
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-lar intervals indicate thiit thi» fl)iu<;o. huA been divided 
apartments, as Reen in the pluii. 

Tne walls are twenty-six inches thick, and are hnilt of" 
!;hly-dres8ed stonep, which were probably laid in mortar, 
1 other cases. 

The lower house is two liundrecl teet in length bv one 
dred and eighty in width, and it« wallB vary hfteen 
rees from the cardinal points."* 

1 the Montezuma Canon of Southeastern Utah, the ruins 
mother interesting valley structure may be seen. Thin 
lerched on a little island plateau, about forty feet in 
fht, which rises abruptly trom the valley. As will be 




en in the ground-plan, the structure ia generally recjtangii- 
f, terminated at the left-hand wing byacircular apartment, 
tifh, in all probability wapi used as a watch-tower. 
^he Hiff-fionite" of tht? ancient I'ueblos were built at every 
'itude m the strata of the canona, and were undoubtedly 
tended as resorts of refuge for the persiecuted people. A 
■^ng foe was steaflily preasing tbem to the southward, and 
■IT route is marked l>y these sequestered babitation^i for 
'■^t distance*. The general cbaracter of these constme- 
Db may be understoo'l by a reference to the two following 
'ravings, whit.h. with those preceding, have been taken 
01 Prof. H. V. Hayden's Report. The fi^^^t fKig. 2) repre- 
ts a watch-tuwer perfhed high up among the crags of the 
On of the Rio Mi^^imo, a short di-stance Vielow the mins 
tite Aztec Spring>t. Watch-towers were n.snally circular 

■WVrtMnTmrltorini. Vnl. ft. To. I. WnahinfftMi, 



ii. «)m|,e, ,„d were »ilimts,J in locations commandinK exto 
»u<. views. They ivcre doubtless oceupiod hv sentries I 
KUard aga,„,l «,„ .|,„ek, of enemies, fhe mJeIhio low. 




i" pn>haWv twfivt fwT tii dianit-Ur, »wiii liir walls Mill sUltdJ 
I'l a lioipin of aK<ut tvn fi.vl, Tlic «)n/cit^.- of iIjp andlBir 
I*«pMos were fjir mow nunu-rtius tlijiu lWii-xir]i.toworfi,uA] 
^vt>iv AinioM im-ftrialilv rt-rtaiipTilar, Oc>rx--')uua]lv. hotniterJ 
ihp \v)t1l8 rtf 80in* werv cnr^-tNl, find id manr itiMancti' toI 
"mull t'AX'w lit" tho limwtonf fonimiji.nf^-w-Tc .-.nrvirtiil Intir^ 

mftRTWiin''". Mil'-'' in Til*-!'' ■■■-•nilirioii i' 
•"tflnth frflvliVK " ciiT'i-i*''^- tTviiii thrir . 

'■iiVfH'd in t>io .-anoti nl' itii Ki.* M 
^ftlTilii<Sc I'l f'i.t'lit >iiiiK. 
Mr. TV. H.'J«<.-k5...i, !l 
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"The honse stood upun a narrow ledge, which formed the 
W, and was overhung by the rocks of the cliff. The 
i«pth of this ledge was iSiout ten feet, by twenty in length, 
'id the vertical space between the ledge and overhanging 
}'i;k some fifteen feet. It was perched uj) in its little crevice 
i^e a swallow's neat, and consisted of two storieB, with a 
otal height of about twelve feet, . . . Most peculiar was the 
"^ing of the walls of the upper and lower front rooniB; 
*th were plastered with a thin layer of some firm cement, 
''about an eighth of an inch in thickness, and colored a 
"*p maroon-red. with a dingy-white baud, eight inches in 
'**<ith, running around the floor, sides and ceiling. In 
■""ft places it had peeled away, exposing a sraoothly- 
"ssed surface of rock." 

for a further description of these ruins, the reader is 
'ferred to the Bulletin of the U. S. Geol. Survey, Vol. II, 
*>• 1; to the Report of the Photographer for 1874, and to 
* August and September numbers of the American Nat- 
»li8t tor the year 1878. 

^r, H. M. Westropp* lias divided the architecture of 
*'* into four stvles, as follows: 



* Hand'BoiA nt Arnbnology : 
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Bivu views. They were doubtlei 
guard against tlie attacks of end 



iR probaMy twelve i'lml in dJRq 
tu ii height of about ten fiM 
Pueblos were far mnrc! numcil 
were almost invariably rectsn 
the walls of some were ('urTf 
nmall cave» of the limestone | 
dwel ling-places by walUng J 
iipartments were undoubttif 
iiiaguiiineB, smm in their i 
titantly fearing a aurpri 
finest examples of cliff-houn 
tiovt'red In the canon of 
Colorado, at an altitude ol 
bed nf the stream. Mr. "W 
fitructure : 
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I. The Cyclopean^ of unhewn stones, rudely piled up 
and filled in with smaller stones. 

II. The Polygonal, in which the sides of the blocks are 
fitted to each other. 

III. The Irregular Horizontal^ in which the stones are laid 
in strata without being dressed to a uniform size. 

IV. The Rcf/alar Horfzonf.al^ formed of evenly-dressed and 
unif::rm blocks. 

Ihe style of the walls of the ancient Pneblo dwellings 
corresponds to the Irrcqtdar Horizontal, sometimes called 
Etruscan or Hellenic. T^he pieces of rock .have usually been 
laid, without dressing, in horizontal strata, though occasion- 
ally buildings are found whose stones have been carefully 
faced with the tools. "Each separate style of masonry* is 
the result or necessary consequence of that progress and 
natural development in the art of building in any coun- 
try, and not peculiar to any particular ra<;e; each stymie 
marking the stage of development in the art. As in 
sculpture, there are three different styles: the first, rigid, 
hard and rude, which was the first beginning of art; the 
second, when there was more 'regard to proportion and 
beauty ; and lastly, the third or jierfect style. So in masonry, 
the first or primitive style was but a piling up of rough 
blocks, which might be suggested to any people; the second 
style may be considered an improvement of the former; the 
third style a still greater improvement, when the masonry 
was brought to its most perfect state. Specimens of polygo- 
nal and horizontal masonry, with a similar sequence of 
styles, are found in Peru and in the central parts of America 
(Missouri), where they cannot be said to be of either Pelasric 
or Etruscan origin. According to Mr. Ferguson, examplea 
occur in Peru of every intermediate gradation between the 
polygonal walls of the house of Manco Oapac and the regular* 
horizontal masonry of the Tambos, precisely corresponding 
with the gradual progress of art in Latium, or any European 
country where the Cyclopean or Pelasgic style of building 
has been found." 

In building their walls, the ancient Pueblos employed the 
plummet. In describing some of the. ruined communal 
houses of the celebrated Chaco canon, Mr. W. H. Jackson 
remarks: ''There were at least two doors or windows in 
every apartment, with an overage size of twenty-six hy 
forty-two inches. These were plumb and square, of equal 
width top and bottom, and in forming them the builders 
have given their greatest care and attention." 



♦ Hand-Bbok of Archaeology ; London, 1878; pp. 7-8. 
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The invention of the arch has been ascribed to various 
nations of antiquity by different writerB; but aB the knowl- 
edge of such architectural princijJes would nc<'eBBitate a 
high decree of development in structural art, we are naturally 
inclinecT to examine the remains of ancient K^^ypt for the 
earliest indications of its existence. "It is shown by Sir J. 
Q.Wilkinson that the arcli existed in brick in the reign of 
Amenoph I., as early as B. C. 1540; and in stone in the 
time of the second Psamaticus, B.C. 600. This evidence is 
derived from the ascertained date of arches now acrtually 
existing; but the paintings at Beni-Hassan afford ground 
for the conclusion that vaulted buildings were constructed 
I in Egypt as early as the reign of Osirtasen I., who is pre- 
! sumed to have been cotemporary with Jose]»h. Indeed, 
rfthough the evidence from facts does not ascend beyond 
ftie, the evidence from analogy and probability <»an be car- 
ried back to about B.C. 2020 (Wilkinson's Aiu\ K/fypfinvs, 
II., 116; III., 316). Sir J. (4. Wilkinson suggests the prob- 
ability that the arch owed its invention to the small (quantity 
of wood in Egypt, and the consequent expense of roofing 
with timber." * 

The key-stone arch seems to have been unknown in 
America previous to the tifteenth century. Clavigero states 
ftat an arch of this sort was seen among the Tezcucan 
'^ins, but his assertion is not 8ui»])orted by satisfactory 
proof. "The relics that have been examined in modern 
times, moreover, seem to show conclusivelv that kev-stone 
aixjhes were unknown in America before the advent of the 
Europeans, though arches made by overlapping stones were 
i>ften cut in such a manner as to resemble them.f A spuri- 
ous arch, similar to those of the Mexicans thus alluded to 
l>yMr. Bancroft, is mentioned by Sir J. G.Wilkinson in his 
Ancient Egypfiaiis, Vol. II, p. 321. This is a tomb-shaped 
building at Thebes, which is supposed to date back to 
about 1500 B. C. 

In the description of an interesting Incarial structure, 
dialled Mamacnna^ Mr. E. G. Squier observes: "The principal 
jud remarkable feature is an arch, so rare in American ruins. 
Indeed, in all my explorations in Central and South America, 
*^ is the only proper arch I ever found. It is perfect and 
^^11 turned, is of adobes of large size, and surmounts a 
passage running into the solid bulk of the editice, which 
J^ay be considered of two stories. . . . There is no key-stone, 
but it is filled in with the same material as the adobes. . . 



*Kitto*8 Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, N. Y. 1860, Vol. I, |^. 908. 
t Bancroft: Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. U, p. 565. 
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This arch is by no means the only example to he found on 
the coast ; for it is said that others also exist amon^ tlie 
aboriginal monuments in the vicinity of Tumbez, in iforth- 
ern Peru."* 

In an allusion to the Pueblo dwellings of New Mexico, 
Dr. E. Bessels, of the Smithsonian Institution, observea: 
''In the present mode of constructing the dwellings, there 
is, however, one detail worthy of attention and further 
investigation. We mean the arched building,! as there are 
but two tribes inhabiting this continent whose architectural 
skill proved efficient enough for this purpose, namely, the 
Peruvians and the Eskimos. As the dome-like structure is 
found among this race (besides the people just mentioned), ^ 
it would be worth while to investigate whether this style of • 
architecture is original, or adopted from the Spaniards, and 
whether it is of rare occurrence, or to be met with fre- 

rjuently.^t . . . ^ , .„ 

While, however, it requires a considerable decree of flkiil 

for the construction of a true arch, the capability of pro- 
ducing the curve or heniisi)here would not necessarily iroply 
any great degree of progression in the art of building. The 
Kaffirs of Southern Africa who erect dome-shaped huts, 
seen) to be, according to some writers, wholly incapable of 
tracing a straight line. A child, in laying out small stones 
to represent a house, will intuitively approximate the circle, 
whilst it seems impossible for him to form a rectilineal 
figure. The Utah Indians of Colorado, among other savage 
tribes, construct hemispherical sweat-houses, on which thev 
expend more care and labor than on the loick-e-ups in whicn 
thev dwell. 

Major J. W. Powell, S in describing an underground apart- 
ment of the Moqui Indians of Arizona, savs: ''This fciva, 
as it is called in their own tongue, is called ^estufa^ by the 
Spaniards, and is spoken of by writers in Phiglish as the 
'sweat-house.' It is, in fact, an under-ground compartment, 
<*.hiefly intended for religious ceremonies, but also used as a 
place of Kocial resort. A deep pit is excavated in the shak 
rock and covered with long logs, over which are placed, lonj 
reeds; these, in turn, covered with earth, heaped in a mountt 
above. A hole, or hatchway, is left, and the entrance to the 
kiva is bv a ladder down the hatchwav. The walls are plaa- 
tered, little niches, or quadrangular recesses, l)eing left, m 

* Incidents of Travel ani Exploration in the Land of the Incas. New Yf>rk. 1877. 

+ ' ""^ to tlic chamber by a ladder, it was found probably twenty-five or thirtj 

f" •, arched above, and about twfintv feet high.' Rejyort of the Chief of &^ 

u 1067. 

he U. S. (ieol. aud Oeog. Survey of the Territories, Vol. U, No. 1, p. «l. 

; Province of Tusayan, Scribner's Monthly, Dec. 1875, p. 205. 
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wliich are kept the paraphernalia of their religious ceremo- 
nies. At the foot of the wall, there is a step, or bench, 
which is used as a seat. AVhen the people assemble in the 
l^iva, a little fire is built immediately under the hatchway, 
which forms a place of escape for the smoke. Here the 
elders assemble for council, and here their chief religious 
ceremonies are performed, foi* the people are remarkable for 
their piety." 

The writer makes no allusion to the vaulted form of the 
^oof, and it is probable that the majority, if not all, of these 
subterranean apartments possess plain ceilings. 

While on a visit to the seven towns of Moqui, in connec- 
tion with the United States Geological survey, in 1875, 1 
examined a number of these under-ground rooms, but found 
Uone which possessed arched roots. The vaulted form of 
that one referred to by Dr. Bessels, is rare. The word 
'*estufa" was applied to them by the Spaniards, because they 
described them as resembling stoves. Hence they called them 
estnfas or stove-shaped compartments, which would seem to 
point to their cul)ical form. The vaulted form, therefore, 
among the Pueblo or house-building tribes, is rare, but 
whether introduced by the Spaniards or not, we have not at 
present suificient means of determining. 

As " a true arch," therefore, is formed of a series of wedge- 
like stones or of bricks, supporting each other, and all bound 
liriiilv together by the pressure of the center one upon them, 
whicli latter is therefore distinguished by the name of key- 
atone," * it would appear that the real arch was unknown to 
the people of the Western Continent." *'The true princi- 
ples of the arch were not understood by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Greeks or Etruscans, or bv the American builders." t 



♦ IncidentH of Travel In Yucatan, New York, 1843, Vol. I. p. 430, by J. L. Stephens. 
+ Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, New York, 1848, Vol. 1, p. 430, by J. L. Stephens. 
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PHONETIC ELEMENTS IN AMERICAN LANGUAGES 

BY R. J. FARQ['HARSON, 

or DAVKXPORT, IOWA. 

It 18 (•iiriouH to note the great unanimity of the ciirrenl 
authorities to the denial of the existence of a phonetic elemeat 
in the American hmguages: some being loth to admit the 
slightest evidence of any progress beyon<l the symbolic stage 
of writing; others again going so far as to deny tlie possibility 
of the existence of any such evidence. This category o< 
authorities includes the names of Humboldt, I$rantz Mayer, 
Schoolcraft, Prescott, Hubert Bancroft, and perliaps others. 
A notable exception, liowever, occurs in the name of liatin- 
esque; and though he, like I$rasfleur de Bourbourg, and the 
more modern Lc IMungeon, mav be said to have eaten of 
''the insane root," yet he was undoubtedly in the right traek, 
believed tirmly in the existence of a phonetic element in the 
languages of America, and pointed out the i»roper mode of 
interpretation through the medium of languages now spoken; 
which, by the way, would be impossible, if there were no 
phonetic sound-elements in the written language. 

In his second letter to Champolion, in the '' Graphic Sys- 
tems of America, and the Glyphs of Otolum of I^alenque in 
Central Auierica,'' dated rhiUidelphia, February, 1832, he 
says: ''It might not be impossible to decypher some of these 
manuscripts written on mell pai^er: since they arewritteuiu 
languages yet spoken, and the writing was understood in 
Central America as late as two hundred years ago.'' 

(It may not be uninteresting here to note, r/< y>f(.s\v<r/</, that 
in all probability, it was from tlie cursive characters into 
wliich ltalines(iue resolved these "(Jlyplis of Otolum," and 
whicli were lirst published in his Atlantic Journal for 1882, 
that the characters engraved on the ^^brants''' tablets unearthed 
by the Mormons at kinderhook, Illinois, in 1843, had their 
origin.) It would indeed appear that the plan of rendering 
tlie American hieroglyphs by means of a spoken langiiage» 
as was done in Kgypt, is as feasible now (1878) as it waB 
when suggested 'by Kaiinesque (1832). From a memoir by 
Mr. V. A. Malte-Brun, read at the last meeting of th® 
Americanistes at Luxembourg, on Mexican Ethnography,!* 
appears, that ot* thirteen (13) aboriginal languages, or rather 
groups or families of languages, once spoken in Mexico and 
Central A^^^ *"ca, the following are now spoken, with more 
or less T admixture of foreign words: 

1. J^ ahuatl and Aztec. 2. Maya, Quiche i 

Hup Ktec and Zapatec. 4. Tarasean. 5. Op 

■ 

\ 
I 
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audPima. 6. Apache. 7. Seri. 8. ('ochimi. M. Mixteund 
Mye. 10. Pama. 

The first person to placo the phoneti<- oloments ot' the 
Mexican language in a clear and Kfientiiic light was Auhiti 
of Paris. The task has been succejsstullv <-ontinne<l hv tlie 
Abl3e Jules Pipart of France (Elements Plionetiqucs dans 
lesEcritures tiguartives des Anciens Mexicans." ('oinjitf- 
Rendu de la Second Session du C'Ongros des Ainericanistes. 
Luxembourg, 1877, June 2<l, p. 340), and by Don Manuel 
Orozco, y Berra of the City of Mexico. 

The latter learned Mexican antiquarian, in an article on 
the so-called " Sacrificial Stone," lately published (Annales 
delMuseo Jfacional de Mexico, 1877. Tom. 1, Entrega 1**, p. 
29), in explaining the groups of figures sculptured arouml 
the outer margin of that stone, gives sucli a clear and deci- 
sive account of the passage of the Mexican tongue through 
thedifterent phases of development, up to the evolution of 
the phonetic element, that, to the student of American phi- 
lology no excuse is perhaps needed for the following rathei* 
long quotation : 

"In the Mexican hieroglyphic paintings, combat, battle or 
war is expressed in diflerent modes. 

"The natural mimetic representation of this fact would be 
to paint a midtitude ot armed hien fighting, the dead and 
wounded stretched on the ground, with destruction by fire 
and other damages, like our actual pictures of battle of tlie 
present day: of this kind, which may be called primitive, 
are some of the hieroglyphic paintings which accompany 
the work of Father Duran. (llistoria de las Indias de -Nueva 
Espana, written in 1580; published in Mexico, in 1807, by 
Don Jose Fernando Ramirez.) 

"Such a proceeding being too embarrassing for writing, 
recourse is had to the expedient of abbreviation, by concen- 
trating in one figure alone each of the contending parties. 
By this means, in two of the codices (the Vatican and tlie 
I^aris, orToUerin-Remensis), in many places battle is denoted 
by two armed figures figliting; and in order to introduce as 
mneh detail as possible, each warrior displays his appropriate 
costume, arms aud ornaments, and also the name of the 
iiation to which these correspond, or the gentilie name of tlie 
tribe, or a personal name if it is a duel or private combat — 
^presentation nevertheless mimetic^ characters properly Iciri- 

*'In*the first plate of the Meudoza codex are to be seen an 
ttmed wajrrior, brandiahing his weapons, aud before him 
Uioiher warrior nnannMl « ' ' the latter doubling 

fcnrard his body, ' • • b. ■ jj j n d t he secon d 
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pernOH ic seen the namo of the city, which is represented 
with itn teofalli Itiiniing, and with itH roof diemantled. This 
liit't sign, wliii-h on the Moiidnzu cotU'x at^t^onipitiiiefi all the 
cuiKjiicR'il jilaccs, iri tho ilctui'niiiiutivc of coii<[iiei*t, of cities 
lake)] liy assault, iK'caiisc it was tho c-iistom of the Mexicaus, 
lit the taking of a oity l»y foivu of armtt, to burn and deatrnv 
till- I'liajifls oi- tonipk's of the principal tooeulli. In this ense 
the paiiiting [lassos from the iiiimHtc to the allegorical atate, 
IjL-catiso, not oidy is ti^htinu; or ii Imttle signilied, but 
to that is tho idua of tni- siihmisiiion, tho deBtrnetion 
r^urking of u hortlih' citv. 

"Again, in tho McnAoza codex, in the picture, 
the conquests of tho kings, is always aeon a kiug in 
a sign composed of a shield (cliimalli) displayed 1 
Imndloof iirrown (niiti); and following tnis may be ttl 
symbols of the subjugated cities; tlie reading is ■ ' 
u kin^ I'oiiqiiei-od such and such nations." 

"The arrows and the shield have the phonelii- c<iiiiv8iCBt 
of yaoyutl (war or Imttle). or, by uniting the scmiids 
the i:ibje(.ts signifj, we suy itutl-r/iutialfi, which motapbei 
in the -Viexiuan tuiiguagc means war, battle. (Molina' 
tionaiy.j The sign jiasses from the allegorical to the ideo- 
graphic, und again to the phonetic." y. b. d. 



IXDIAN FAKMERH. 

About 1799, Don JoBo (lortez wmte of the Moquiiiofil" 
tribe of IndiaiiH in Arizona), that ihey were "the moat indus- 
trious of the many Indian nations that inliabit and have beeu 
discjoverod in that portion of Anierioa. They till the earth 
with great care, and apply to all their fields the niaiiui** 
proper for each crop. . . . Tliey are attentive to their kitchen 
gardens, and have all thevarieuesot'fruit-bearingtreesith** 
been in their power to pi-ocure. Tlie peaeh tree yields abuB- 
dautly. The coarse eloUiing worn by them tliey make i" 
tbeirlooms. . . . Thetowiiisgovenieubya(\iiri(jp«e,aiidlbrtt' 
defense of it the inhabitants nmke common cause. The peo- 
ple are of a lighter complexion than other Indians. . , . TiK 
women dross in a woven tunic without sleeves, and in a black, 
white, or colored ahawl, tbrmed like a mantilla. The tunic is 
uouliuedby asaBh,thati8UBuallyofmauy tints, . , . The aged 
women wear the hair divided into two braids, and the youug 
in a knot over each ear." 
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111 studying tliis siupposed 
relic of the past we are to 
I M(!«rcli for ail aYttilable evi- 
dence to enable us to answer 
l.tlic follnwing questions: 
1st: Is the inseription ou 
111? stone alphabetical? For 
I' not, the qnestiou when 
.irid by whom it was made is 
(tf no praetieal importance. 

^tid: If alphabetical does 
it represent any of the 
krLown alphabets of the 
world? 

■d; Iti it an antlienlie liiidV TImt was, is it found in the 
ind iu sueh a position, that we can safely say it is as old as 
mound, and wa,M buried in it at the time of its coustrue- 

lIi: If alphabetical and authentic what does its burial and 
raetei' indicate? 

fuder the latter head the following tacts should be consid- 
\. It is not a costly or elaborate piece of work. It could 
ily be made by any one with or without the use of iron. 
s a thin jiieee of saudstiuie, unpolished, of the foi-ni acei- 
it has eiven it, the edges only wrought, with an inserip- 
1 whien required only a few minutee to make. Ifalpba- 
ical and deposited in the tomb of one of the raouud builders, 
udicates a Knowledge of the use of letters so common that 
art of writing was not confined to a special class. Its 
phcity indicates that it was written hastily for some special 
■pose and if iutentioually deposited in the tomb that it was 
ttea as a charm, or to designate the name or rank of the 
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. .. — , -__._--— ^_-,„_ _-- --1 to report upon the MTidbo<'p n 

'or IbeBraie CTeek Uoimd InscHhed S(»u«. For various reasoni U 
BcanuuiRee wen- not able lo Lake i>sTt In the prcpai-arion of tbis reiiun, uuu urt ni>i 
keld raapoDslble tor its »Ialeiiient3 or I'OncliixlonH, 
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tf at BlIpre-eoncelTtd opiolous, lo iiiveatigBtt: ilie matier de novo, and with Judicial 
~ "ty. The paoeral i'iiiii.'lUBluu3 t«aeb«d were approved b3- the Socleti* aud bj- Dr. 
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person buried, or to render him some imagined asBistance. If 
a writing, it isii jiiecuof (•(//•W(/f onlinary work Xo be used and 
thrown away as an nninipoi'tant note that haa been read, or 
written at the time ot* l)urial to he buried witli the dead. Ii» 
either ease it indicates the e<»nnnon use of writing and makes 
it appear very strange tluit in all the mounds carefully exam- 
ined no other similar inseriptions liave been found. 

A thin, water-worn jiieee of sandstone without oruanieiit, 
eould hardly be chosen for such an inscription unless tor a 
temporary use, or for sucli a purjjose as controls the soldier 
in the field, when he cuts the name of his deceased comrade 
up(»n a piece of board, scratches it upon a stone, or writes it 
upon a piece of jiaper to be enclosed in a bottle and buries it 
with the body. And if the art of writing was known to the 
builders of this mound and an attempt was made to per- 
petuate the menu^ry of those in whose honor it was createa by 
the use of this art^ it is very strange that no more than five 
minutes time would be devoted to this highest mode of hon- 
oring him in connection with a work which would require 
the whole labor of a large community for maiiv mouths. In 
a pcrmaiicnt structure, designed to last through ages, and re- 
(piiring immense labor for its execution we would expect no in- 
signiiicant, ex tempore insorii)tion like this, unless accidentally 
buried. \1l obtained from others and held by those who knew 
not the art of writing, and treasured by them as a mysterious 
charm, then it might be designedly buried in the tomb of the 
owner and in such a mound as this. 

But is it alphabetical? Schoolcraft, who had no doubt as to 
its alphabetical character, after correspondence witli noted 





British; sixteen Celtiberic, with some resemblance to 
brew, but is inclined to regard the whole inscription 
beric. Xow in the old iuphabets of the w^orld whic^j 
their form before the local invention of paper, when 
was not writing but engraving, the ingenuity of maiJliJia 
substantially exhausted in the formation of letters by aMD- 
bination of straight lines, so that now it is very difficuB^if 
not wholly impossible to engrave on a stone twenty arbitrary 
chara(*ters of which a large number will not be simply repro- 
ductions of ancient letters. T have asked several diflereut 
persons, who had never seen the inscriptions in Cesnola's Cy- 
prus, to write down for me twenty or more arbitrary charac- 
ters not resembling any ligures or alphabetical characters 
known to them, and composed of straight lines or com- 
binatioxis of straight lines. In every ease an inscription 
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produced presenting as many indications of Iwing 
Ijihabetical as the one under discussion, and on i-om- 
iring them with CesnolaH" inBcnptions alone^-of one, rtvu 
ouid be pronounced Cypriotic ami three I'hoeniciaii ; of an- 
iker, eleven Oypriotic and two Phoenician ; of another, 
ght Cyprintit! and three Phcenit-iaii; and of the other, ten 
ypriotic and eleven Phoenician ; while the tendency to 
iproduce familiar forma was shown in the tact that in every 
leoue or more of the characters would, in inscriptions, be 
nuounced Knglish. 
In thiB inscription a similar tendency is apparent. The 
Bliliar forms are a cross, found twice; an X; a diamond; an 
rar-glass; the capital 1> with a line which makes it rcjirc- 
fflta bow and arrow; and tlie figure 4, the latter exactly 
presenting our printed tigure. This much is evident, tliat 
le inscription is not necessarily alphabetic. It is just such 
medley of characters aa any one would produce who undor- 
ekto invent an inscription to puzzle the curious. It might 
► objected that in such an attempt, care would be taken not 
iproduee any modern forms. But these fabricated iuscrip- 
a were made by those who were especially cautioned to 
Le their characters unlike any letter or iignre with which 
ey were familiar, and were limited to the use of straight 
^and combinations of straight lines. Noue of them in a 
t attempt were able to observe the condition imposed, and 
jy were not permitted to improve upon their first attempt. 
For purposes of comparison these fabricated inscriptions 
I here copied with that of the (irave Oreek Mound; 
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have similar resemblances to the alphabets of the old worl^^ 
lu the fabricated inscriijtioiis may be recoguized characters 
found ill the following alphabets: the l^iinic, Pelasgian, Oh- 
caii, Gallic, Phoenician, Etruscan, old (ireek, Syriac, Serviwjj, 
Ethiopic, (/Optic, Gothic, Gypriotic, Old British and Knnic, 
and the second, third and fourth are as good ancient inscrip- 
tions, so far as inspection would disclose, as the Grave (Veek 
Inscription, so that I am conijielled to eondude that therein 
nothing in the form of the characters of the latter which re- 
quire us to decide that thev are old, that they are alplial>etical, 
or if alphabetical that they are derived from any kiiowu 
alphabet.^^ 

This by no means warrants the conclusion that the stoue 
is not antique; or if antique, that the inscription is not 
alphabetical. There are two ways in whi(*h its antiquity has 
been undertaken to be proved. 

First, from the general appearance of the stone and of 
the lines of the inscription, if critically examined by com- 
petent persons at the time of its lirst production. But very 
great skill is required and very careful examination to war- 
rant definite conclusions from opinions thus formed. Meu of 
sound judgment and great experience in this country and iu 
Europe have been deceived by impositions of this kind. Col. 
Wharton is evidently a conscientious ()bserver,"and I will not 
question his knowledge as to the difference between an an- 
cient and modern inscription. But, unfortunately, he did not 
give this stone a cntical examination at the time it was found, 
and it is evident from his statement that no one then deemed 
it of any great importance, and the question of its authenticity 
was not raised, lie says, in a letter in the Cherry pamphlet, 
April 7, 1870: "The fact is, few of us then regarded the 
stone as of much importance, and none of us appreciated ite 
value as a link in the chain of evidence respecting the people 
and the condition of those who built the mound." Again, 
"as to the stone having been a genuine relic there can be no 
more question than of the light of the sun: no one who saw it 
doubted it." He also makes substantially the same statement 
in a letter to me of January 4th, 1878. 

The failure to appreciate its great importance, if genuine, 
is also shown by the fact that five years after the opening of 



♦During the discussion of the report, with these inscriptions copied upon the black liovd, 
C. C. Baldwin, Esq. of Cleveland, called the attention of the society to the. evidence fur 
nished by the /rt«c?Tpf/o>4» that they were not alphabetical. That me f opm of tiie chw^J" 
ters was in many instances evidently suggested bv the forni of those imxuediately preced- 
ing, which would almost inevitably be Uie case if the writer was attempting to in**2* 
series of new and arbitrary characters, and which would be impossible if known and »£ 
niH' ^nracters were used in a genuine inscription. The reader will readily obBerw 

\tly in each of the inscriptions characters are evidently derived or eagg^^^ 
mediately preceding. ^ 
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mound, Schoolcraft "found thip ruriouR relic lyins: unpro- 
ed among broken implementR of stone, ]»ieees (»t antique 
:ery, and other like articles," in the chamber erected for 
ibition of the articles found in the mound. (See transac- 
8 of American Ethnological Society, Vol. I, p. 8S7.) 
T^ithin a reasonable time after its dis(»overy, it is evident it 
not subjected to a critical examination bv any one for the 
)Ofte of determining \{^ genuineness. It <*ould not well be 
n the question of its genuineness was not raised. This 
reatly to be regretted. P'or this is the very first question 
Archaeologist should ask when he lights upon a new and 
8ual find: "Is it unquestionably genuine?'' "Is it quite 
ain that no one is attempting to impose upon me?" Here 
bt, suspicion, skepticism, are Christian virtues. And if it 
recieely the missing link for which he has long been 
ching, and especially if he has been generally known to 
eeking it, he should use the utmost caution, and be satis- 
with nothing short, of certainty. 

he Grave. Creek Stone was not so scrutinized, questioned 
cross-questioned at the time of its discovery, as to justify 
"profert"' of it now as evidence, or to warrant very posi- 
conclusions from its appearance when first discovered, 
be second mode of proving its authenticity is by the testi- 
ly of witnesses as to the position in which it was originally 
id. If found in the undisturbed earth in the center of the 
md it is unquestionably as old as the mound. And now 
the witnesses be hearcl upon this part of the case. Col. 
arton does not claim to know, except from inference, 
re the stone was found. He says (letter to Mr. Cherry): 
jimply know it came out with the debris through the 
:, as there was no dirt taken from the shaft that day, nor 
d it have been wheeled down the steep side of the mound." 
ter of Aug. 31st, 1877). Again, in a letter to Mr. Cherry, 
il 7th, 1876, he says : ^' In the forenoon they struck the 
er of the vault and brought out decayed wood, stones, 
«, beads, mica and bones — one skull nearly perfect, found 
Norton's work. Among this dirt was brought out the 
ribed stone and picked up by one of us from the loose 
In a letter to me of Feb. 27th, 1878, he says: "The 
hfrom the drift was brought out in barrows and dumped 
loug line."' * * *'I think the stone was brought out of 
flrift from the fallen contents of the shaft. In this I may 
M]i be mistaken ; when I first saw it, it was being handed 
^r. Guns with some of the earth still clinging to it." The 
to which the (Colonel testifies are these: the manner of 
ling the mound, which he describes minutely and of 
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which more will be Paid hereafter, the wheeling out in bar- 

rowfl of the rnaterialH excavated from the mound, and the 

finding of tliitt stone in the loofle earth which had been 

wheeled out by the drift; and from these fact« lie verynatar- 

jilly infers that the stone wjis brought out with the earth 

from the center of the mound, lint his conclusions are not 

testimonv. The facts to wliich he testifies are that dirtwaa 

wheeled out of the mound, and that the stcme was picked up 

by some one in such a place that all inferred that it came out 

with the dirt. This is all there is of his testimonv on this 

I)articular subject. 

Mr. l\ H. ('atlett is the next witness, and a very important 

one. He says (letter to Mr. (-lierry. May Bth, 187fi): "I was 

the man who found tlie stone. In answer to the queRtion, 

' Was there a matrix, or, in other words, an impression of the 

stone where it lay?' I wonid say that the engraved stone was 

found hi fhe inaidc of a Monr arch fhaf \rn.s found in the widdk 

» t' .til 

of the mound. * -f^ * As to any one ))lacing the inscribed 
stone there, it could not have been done."' This testimony ift 
very |H)inted and positive, and seems to imjily that ^lr. Cat- 
lett found the stone in the center of the mound. lint I have 
learned as a lawyer that there are very few men who as \vit- 
nesses will shari)ly discriminate between what they //lo/r and 
wfiat they Infer from what they know; and the j)rovinceofa 
cross-examination of an honest witness — and I have no doubt 
that all these witnesses are honest- — is to induce them to 
nnike this discrimination. Such a cross-examination by 
letter is not always satistm^tory, but with a frank, candid 
witness, such as Mr. Catlett evidently is, it is ordinarily Huffi- 
<*ient to induce the witness to nuike the discrimination sought. 
In answer to sj)ccific (luestions, Mr. ('atlett in a letter tome 
of Jan. i)th, 1878, says: " I am the one that found \tfir4. ft 
was not in its original bed when first found, it was taken out 
of the stone ar(;h in a wheelbarrow and emi)tied outftide. 
This is in full accord with (^)l. Wharton's testimony, and 
establishes the fact that the stone was found in the loose dirt 
which had been wheeled (Uit from the mound and dumped 
from the barrow. If it bad previously been seen in the 
mound by any one, it is evident that it was thrown aside an 
of no value, or was sent out with the dirt for a purpose, t^* 
bo found by some other ]>arty. These two witnesses are 
])ointedly contradicted by Mr. A. ii. Tomlinson, of Folsoni, 
Calrfornia. He says (letter to Mr. Cherry of Aug. 3d, 1876): 
"This stone was found in the upjier vault, which was about 
thirty feet perpendicularly above the bottom of the lower 
vai^' ''^ach vault had been supported by timbers or rude 
e n the floor and under the confused mass of rock 
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were found all the relicB of each vault. I was engaged in 
removing the rocks of the upper vault and at the same time 
gathering the relics. The relics lay confusedly, commencing 
near the east wall, and promiscuously inclined to the center 
)f the vault. Being thus engaged and near the side of the 
'^anlt the stone spoken of was found, / removed ?/ with my own 
ands, as I supposed, /rom its ancient bed.'' 

As it was evidently impossible to reconcile this testimony 
riib that of Messrs. Wharton and Catlett, I sent special 
aterrogations of Mr. Tomlinson asking categorical answers. 
lis reply, under date of Feb. 15th, 1878, gives a general and 
lore dennite history of the opening of the mound and of the 
nding of the inscribed stone as he now remembers the facts. 

qnote from this letter all that is pertinent to this investiga- 
ion. He says: "I will give a brief statement of the events 
rom recollection, with care not to state anything but what is 
lear to my recollection. It, however, occurred in the sum- 
ler of 1838. Some twelve or fifteen years previous my 
ather and uncle sunk a rod in the center of the concave that 
as on Ifie top of the mound in search of a vault, believing 

was caused by the filling up of a cavity below. * * * In 
B38 we commenced a horizontal tunnel at the base of the 
lound. On arriving at the center we found that the top of 
le vault had fallen to the floor, which was earth, and was 
rm, smooth, level and dry. On the floor and under a ma^s 
f loose unhewn rock were found the relics. My eniploy- 
leiit was to remove the rocks, and carefully to gather the 
5lic8, which consisted of two human skeletons; one was sur- 
>un(led with 690 ivory beads and an ivory ornament about 
X inches long. Finding the cavity of this vault not to be 
efficient to have caused the depression on the top of the 
lound, the vault bein^ eight by twelve feet square and seven 
-et deep, we then drilled a hole upward from the center of 
he vault in search of another, which we found about thirty- 
our feet above the floor of the vault. We then ascended 
he mound to this distance of thirty-four feet, inhere we corn- 
iced another funnel^ and drove horizontal for the center, 
•^here we found the upper vault had fallen in as described of 
he lower; the floor being as described of the lower also, 
•^ce[>t its unevenncss caused by the earth giving way by the 
*'l of the lower vault (its dimensions about the same also), 
'hieh was thirty-four feet below. On this floor and under 
^e rocks as described in the lower vault was found the 
"lies, coiisisting of one human skeleton which had been sur- 
^^Unded with copper bracelets, plates of mica beads, etc 
he skeleton had been placed upright against the wall of il 
*ult, and had fallen toward the center, which had settl 
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about eighteen or twenty inches, leaving the floor in a con- 
rave form, and, an I Rnppose, had drawn the Bkeleton aboat 
that diRtani*.o ironi its original position. In the direction of 
the feet of the skeleton and near the wall, as my employ- 
inent wjis to searijli the floor, after haviiif/ remored a rock from 
its a}U'ient bcd^ 1 was <*arefnlly removing the dirt, which waff! 
mostly of decayed timber, when 1 uncovered the inscribed 
stone. The histripiion hciufi np^ it took viy attevtio)K I ex- ; 
annned it; found it to l)e the work of the ancients; I theo j 
])la('ed it with the other relics, and when prepared for public j 
exhibition it was with the other relics. Having made tke 
above statement at this remote period of my lite (my aie 
being near seventy), I have connned myself to fact« aceora- 
ing to recollection, and believing also from the facts above 
stated that the inscribed stone was placed in the vault with 
and at the time tlie skeleton was, for / know that I wns nd 
deceived in the antiffuitjf of the bed of the rock nor of the dtd 
yvder which the ivscrihed stone layy^ 

Were there no other testimonv in the case, we should be 
warranted in the conclusion that the mound was opened by* 
drift in the natural surface to the center, a hole drilled up- 
ward thirty-four feet, disclosing a second vault at that eleva- 
tion, to whi(»h a second horizontal drift was carried, and that 
this inscribed stone was found by Mr. Tomlinsou on the floor 
of the upper vault, covered with the dirt of decayed timber 
and beneath an unwrought stone imbedded in the floor of 
the vault. As I called Mr. Tomlinson's attention in.mv 
letter especially to the well or shaft said to have been sunk 
from the top of the mound, his silence in regard to it, while 
undertaking to give a full account of the opening, warrantfi 
the inference that he intends to say no such well was sunk. 
But it is certain that he is mistaken in this and in many 
other particulars. 

Schoolcraft, who visited the mound in 1843 and gathered 
the facts in regard to the opening, learned that the original 
plan was to "open a gallery from its northern base to it* 
center to be intersected at its terminus by a perpendicular 
shaft from the center of the depression in the plane of ito' 
apex." That the drift at the base was first opened and a 
shaft ten feet in diameter sunk from the top, and, at the time 



♦Attention is caUed to a few statements of this letter which clearlj- indicate an indto" 
tinctness of memory in ref^ard to the actual occurrences : . ^. 

Ist At the end of a drift, carried to the center of the mound, and of a height (descrinw 
by aU) barely sufficient to enable a man to stand erect, a hole could not ).)e drilled tW^^ 
four feet upward without the sjM'cial preparation of rods made in sections and f«8t^*J 
by screws or some similar devices. The preparation of such r»>ds is improbable andtf 
made would be remembered and noted by Ki)nie of tin? witnesses. 

2d. If the inscribed stone was found in the b^id of a larjre stone imbe<lded in the bottom 
of the vault, it would not also be covered with the accumulated dust of the vault. 

3d. It is exceedingly improbable that anv one in the dimly Ughted vault would detect 
the inscription upon such a stone as this before picking it up. 
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' his visit, he found a •'cirnilar hollnw rtilnmn nf hrirk 
sing from the chamber where the 1i»wit vault was situated. 
id occupyiup the span of the shaft." (See his report in 
ol. I, Transactions <)f American Ktlnmln^ii'al SiM-iety.) Cul. 
Hiarton is equally positive in this parti«ular. fn his letter 
I) Mr. Clierrv, Auril 7th, 187H. he savs: "Thev eiininienei^d 
ly an entry on the north side and sulw4't|n*'ntly liy a shaft 
mm the top." In his letter nt Au^. .Slst. 1><77. to Mr. 
3berry, he says: "A drift was run tVoni the north sidi» of the 
nound higli enou/ich for the tallest man to walk after it was 
ffched with brick, say ei^ht feet hi^h; this was run ti» the 
center, where they came to decayed wooil whieh was 4'vi- 
lently put up in a stjuare box or en«*lc»siir(\ a shafi was sunk 
rom the top till they struck the same evidences. Then l)r. 
Jlemens was sent for to s(»e it opened." * * * Dr. Clemens 
ind Tomlinson, perhaps others, oecasi«>naIly went into the 
Irift, hut did not stay hnig as they were in the way of the 
vorkraen. As the lower grave was taken out the dirt t^radu- 
lUy fell, until at last the whole eame down, oj^ening a eom- 
nnnicatioi hefween the shaft nvH ririft." 

After the reception of Mr. Tomlinson's letter I again wrote 
lo Col. Wharton, making among others the s]iecitic inquiry 
whether more than one drift or gallery was carried into tlie 
monnd. Fn his answer of February 27tli, 187H, he says: 
"There was but one drift entry and that directly, or within a 
few degrees from the north side." 

Xow it is very certain that Mr. Tomlinson is mistaken and 
thatLe did not tind the inscribe<l stone at the end of a drift 
^hich never existed. 

The conditicm of the mound when visited by Schoolcraft. 
4e facts as he then learned them, the testimony of Col. 
Wharton and Mr. Catlctt are in comi>lete accord and conclu- 
fnvely pnjve, that a drift was (tarried into the mound at the 
Wfruni the north side disclosing a vault with various relics 
at the center; that a shaft was sunk from tlie top of the 
^ttound to about the to])of the uj»per vault; that the center of 
ttie mound caved, carrying into the end of the drift the upper 
^ault and its cimtents: that the nuiterials and contents of 
Wh vaults were carrie<l <nit at thcdrif*t; that the inscribed 
•^tone was not discovered in the mound. Imt in the dirt 
^he«?led out from the drift after it was dum]icd frrun the 
"arrow; or if found in the mound by any one, or seen in the 
^onml, it wa^ sent out with tlie dirt witliout remark, for 
the purjiose ayiparentlv of liaving it dJw»overed bv some other 

"fhe thorough contradictic ^ v ail iln- 

other witnesses must be ex] own 
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rifle made into the mound, which does not in any manner 
and to modify the conclusioiiR reached above, hnt indicates 
Jol. W.'s anxietv to be strictlv accurate in all statements of 
■ctfi. He savp: "In mv answer to vour (luestinn I said there 
VftB but one drift in the Grave Creek m<nind. Thrrr tms vnf 
wikm fhe stoyie was fomul. I learn from Mr. Ilurn who lived 
lere that Mr. Tomlinson subse«juently made one and per- 
iups two higher u}», and that all have fallen in." 

I have also received a second letter from Mr. Tomlinson, 
Jwitten evidentiv after he had read the letter in Mr. Cherry's 
pamphlet (dated Man^h 8th, 1878), iti which. he puts himself 
3iore decidedly in conilict with Col. Wliarton an<l Nfr. Catlett, 
tod criticises sharplv the statements of some of the other 
arties. In it he insists that the stone was fontid over twenty 
ivs after Col. Wharton's visit. His letter is not written 
ith the exactness and clearnessof statement which is desira- 
e, but a fair and reasonable construction of it implies that 
i intends to assert positively that neither Col. Wharton nor 
r. Catlett were present at the time or. on the day on which 
e stone was found. This letter strengthens the conclusions 
ached before its reception. 

The originals of all these letters will be turned over to the 
jciety, it its officers will undertake to secure their preserva- 
on. The following is a quotation from Mr. Tomlinson's 
»8t letter : 

"But the time that intervened from Mr. Wharton's visit, 
11 our striking the lower vault aiul the finding the stone, I 
an only give from circumstances. Now the removing of 
ubbish from within the lower vault and carefully gathering 
he relics must have occupied at leiist live or six days (there 
^as in the rubbish no rotten timber, it all having decayed to 
list, neither was the inscribed stone and its accompanying 
elics here to be found). The drilling upwards from the lower 
"ault in search of another must have taken four days ; meas- 
iring the altitude, position of thirty-four feet, to strike the 
ipper vault with a tunnel took perhaps one day; driving the 
uiniiel about fifty-five feet must have taken twelve or fifteen 
iays. You see that twenty-three or twenty -five had neces- 
ttrily elapsed since the clearing up of the lower vault, and the 
stone with its accompanying relics not yet found. Three per- 
^ns were all that were required to drive the tunnel. Wishing 
Hot to deface the mound, we drove it low and narrow, barely 
wide enough for a wheelbarrow to pass. Now the inscribed 
stone with its accompanying relics was found at the inner 
end of this contracted passage, in the upper vault, in the way 
that I have heretofore described. * * * So Mr. Wharton's 
^sit must have been at the clearing up of the lower vault, 
^lich occurred at least twenty-four or twenty -five days pre- 
^ous to the finding of the stone." * * * 
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TFIE BIBLE N\REiATIVE AND HEATHEN TRA- 
DITIONS. 

Th^ Tr'i^^'t of *hr p*,frf^ }}unUnn4^ in. Gen4!*U in thr. Trftdit4on» of nU 37iliMUL'] 

BY REV. STEPHEN D. PEBT. 

One of the most iiiterefltiiig subjeetB of modern stndyis 
the tratlitionarv lore of fhe variouR races of earth. 

There ip a wnnderful eharni in these written and unwritten 
tales. They are not only i»oetieal and beautiful but often 
very snggestive. In faet there is a depth of philosophy in 
them which has made them the subject of study to the most 
intelligent and thoughtful. 

In the three-fidd division of mythology, tradition and,- 
Folk-Lore, no department of literature is more important . K 
is, in fact, a department f>f science as well as oi literatnie, 
and in its bearings on ethnologv and the more general sub- 
ject of anthropology, it is wortliy of profound attention. 

It is, however, almost a new and unknown department' 
(.'omparative mythology has, it is true, in times pa«t, assumed 
considerable importance. Not only was this the case in the 
early days of tlie (^hristian era, when the mysteries of the 
cabiri were the subject of study annmg the learned, but eveh 
after the reformation, when Joseph Seal iger and other writers' 
revived the occult subject. Later, too, than this, the compar-^ 
ison of the classic mythology with the sacred narrative became 
a subject of study, and the Abbe Bannier, Jacob Bryant, the 
Abbe IMuche and others wrote at length upon tne topic, j 
iStill later. Sir William Jones, in his extensive travels and hy'' 
his familiaritv with so numy languages, became acquainted, 
with the mytliology and the traditionary lore of Arabia uidj 
of the East Indies; and still later, the studies of ChampoUion ' 
and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, brought to light the ancient but^ 
long buried literature and mythology of Egypt and thej 
regions on the Nile; and tlie translation of the Edda, and the 
pul)lication of that charming book, Mallett's Xorthem An 
tiquitios, also disclosed many delightful pictures, and wonder- 
ful myths, among the Icelaudi<*. Sagas. 

The Scandinavian mythology was foun<l to be as poetical 
and as interesting as the classic, and, in fact, it was discovered 
that there was a wonderful similarity between the inytholo-j 
gies of the distant Kast and of the distant West, and that the' 
same stories which had charmed the ears of the Onentidists 
in their warm suujiy home, were only repeated in the frost- 
regions of \\\% distant North. If the language was different, 
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lie drapery of thought having been boiTOwed from the diflfer- 
mt surroundings, yet there seemed to be the same basis of 
ESeust. 

It was afterward, however, discovered that the American 
races also possessed a wealth of traditionary lore which was 
ft8 charming, and as striking in its resemblances, as that of the 
Orient or of the classics, and it was ascertained that the realm 
of comparative mythology was not confined to the Aryan 
race nor even to the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Students, as they read the Scandinavian and then the Amer- 
ican myths, were surprised at their striking similarity. Such 
^as the resemblance that the reader was almost inclined to 
ippose that the Icelandic stories had been carried westward 
d repeated to the tribes of Aborigines by some pre-historic 
derers, or that some unknown intercourse between the 
hemispheres had existed. Thus the volumes of "Algic 
"earches," by Schoolcraft, were found worthy a place beside 
™, Norse Tales or even the writuigs of Homer. 
Still later there appeared another development of the same 
t subject. The researches of that remarkable ijian, Bras- 
ur de Brebourg, threw up before the notice of the civilized 
orld,that wonderful waif of literature called Popal Voh,and 
was found, that far to the southwest, among the half civil- 
" races of Central America, there were myths and strange 
tions which carried one's mind, not back to the Norse 
ions, but to the Orient; and again the resemblances be- 
eenthe traditions of the Eastern and Western Hemisphere 
rised the students. 

e depth and richness of American mythology proved 
kable, and there were beauties and wonders in it almost 
striking as those of the Scandinavian or the classic. 
It remained, however, for that learned Sanscrit scholar, Max 
Mer, to show the value of these various collections of myths. 
his "Chips from a German Workshop" he has shown 
t comparative mythology is really as important in the 
dy of mankind as is comparative philology. He has 
en a comprehensive sketch of the various religions of the 
with their earliest history and development, and has 
the same time referred to the many works on the Folk- 
re and Nursery Tales of other lands. 

He has shown the value of History in bringing to light the 

liest religious ideas of mankind, and yet has suggested the 

ecessity of a philosophic and scientilic study of the subject. 

says, *"History with its dusty and mouldering pages, is 

Ofi a sacred a volume — as sacred as the book of nature, 

t compels men in the midst of these busy times to sacri- 

; *C'k^ from « Geimaii Workshop, VoL U: p. 3, article '*GompanttiTe Hjtbology." 
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**Ten Keligioiis/* of llardwick, ''Christ and other Maatem,** 
and inanv others, iu*ed to be studied, as well as the older 
workrt ot'Dicvidsoii, Pr'nUuiux, Smith's Patriarchal Age, War- 
liiirtoiiV Divine Legation. 

Now, to sift {ill this vast mass of erudition, aud to gather 
nnitcrial from the many ditterent departments of histoij, 
othnoloiify, mythology, and to say that we have arri%'ed it 
(lelinitr proofsun this subject would be presumptuous indeed 
(■roll*, the historian, bears witness to 'Hbe uselessuess of 
diu:giii^ torn supposed basis of truth,*' and Max Miiller him- 
self tinds it very diilieult to arrive at definite eonclusiouH iu 

ft 

n't'cTfUi-e to nuiny of the mvths and traditions eveuofthd 
old world. 

In stu<lying tlie subject, however, we have not undertake 
to trace tlie resemblance of all this vast and varied amount 
of niaterial. Tiiis would be a task for a life time. The 
largest part must necessarily be left to its own crude audon- 
itlassiticd rondition, and other generations will need to trace 
the ethufdogical and the historical lines, or establish the 
ethnic philosophy which may account for the analogies asd 
reseuiblances which so extensively appear. There has, how- 
ever, been suggested t«> us a way of studying the 8ubje<A 
which has at least been hel)»ful and instructive. 

It is well known that the Bible is the oldest book in the 
world, and in reference to the traditions of the ancient races 
at least, it is very instructive. 

In reading the numerous volumes of that rare old workou 
comparative mythology, *'I3ryant's Analysis," it was repre- 
sented that there were certain particular facts which were 
first recorded in the Bible, and which could be recognized in 
nearly all the mythologies of the East, and it occurred ton* 
that possibly these same points or facts might also be traced 
in the traditions of other and even distant lands. We have 
eontined our attention then to the earliest recorded taetfl of 
the Bible, it remains for us to show that these many resem- 
blances of certain traditions among nearly all races to the 
scripture account can be explained on no other supposition 
than that of a common historic origin. 

The scientific proof may be wanting, yet we maintaiuthrt 
the various cosmogonies contained in so many different tra- 
ditions, the universal prevalence of a certain form of tree 
and serpent worship, the very common tradition of a deluge, 
and the various traditions of ancestral history and migra- 
tions, are all strong proofs that the same facts recorded iB 
the Bible are at the basis of the resemblances. We may call 
the Bible story an allegory, or believe, as Tyndall professea 
to, that it is a poem; or we may suppose that the proceaseB 
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of nature were at the basis of tlie sacred record itself, yet 
the similarity of traditions in these particnlar points will 
need to be accounted for. 

Now, taking into consideration the fact that these were 
the common inheritance of the Semitic nations of the East 
foand in history, dug up in buried tul>lcts, recognized in my- 
thology, celebrated by poetry, repeated in many of the sacred 
books, and confirmed ]>y many recent discoveries, it seems 
probable that they also might be transmitted through the 
liues of emigration, and preserved both by tradition and 
history in other and distant lands. The very discovery, then, 
of myths or traditions which bear a resemblance to these 
records of the East would certainly render the sui)position 
plausible that the Bible itsef, or the facts there recorded, 
were really at the basis of these resemblances. 

hi taking this position we are not undertaking to prove or 
disprove the authenticity or the authority of the Bible as a 
religious book, but only as a matter of scientitic investiga- 
tion we consider ourselves at liberty to give this construc- 
tion to the resemblance. 

The cosmogony of the Bible may have been derived from 
a nature myth, and the serpent and tree may have been the 
natural objects of veneration and fear; the story of the flood 
may have been that of a local deluge like others in other 
lands; the dispersion may have been an historical event; the 
confusion of tongues also an event which was inevitable from 
the growth of society and the separation of families; and 
the story of the fall and the subsequent woes, and defections, 
and corruptions may all have been mere national and histor- 
ical events which are recorded in the Bible in the familiar 
and yet reverential style; but the question still remains, how 
caniethe same facts to be so extensively recorded and by so 
^dely separated people. 

If these stories of a deluge, of a tree and serpent worship, 

and of the creation were so similar because each nation had 

similar experiences, and there were local causes in each 

Hich would giv^e rise to the resemblances, still we are at a 

loss to explain why the coincidences should be so numerous 

and the resemblances so striking. The symbol of the ark 

and of the tree and serpent, and the fish, and even the idols 

^hich commemorate these early facts are found too often for 

ns to believe that there was not among the nations of the East 

at least a common origin for them all, and it yet remains to be 

shown whether the same symbols are not also to be found in 

other lands. 

So, too, the names of the first ancestors among the ancient 
nations of the East are significant of the name of the first 
ancestor who is mentioned in the Bible. 

AM. JOnL'TOX.. I. MO. 8.— 8. 
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it is not always tlie case that the record of these nations 
goes back of the flood, yet geiierallv the head or founder of 
each nation bears a name wliich strikingly resembles both in 
the consonants employed, and perhaps even the pronuncia- 
tion either the Adam or tlie Noah of our scriptures, and we 
may suppose all to have orally signiiied the same person. 
Among the Greeks, He is Inachus;* in Crete, Minos; among 
the Etruscans, Minerfu; in India, Menu; in Egypt, Mna; in 
Germany, Mannus, and over each nation he bears the same 
relation as the headof the lirst dynasty, the first ancestor, and 
king, and lawgiver, and in some cases he is called the great 
navigator and ruler. 

Thus, as we enter upon the subject, we are coulirmed by 
the testimony of history and the evidences of archsBolog^, 
the symbols and records of the oldest nations bearing testi- 
mony for us. 

it is then among these historical records that we shall seet 
for our evidences. Other authors have traced these, and 
Max Miiller has gathered many of them into separate 
volumes of essays and reviews. It is probable that aa to 
the Aryan race, and the various oriental religions, this 
assertion that the facts of the Bible may be recognized Ita 
them will not be really disputed. 

Dr. ISpiegel, the learned German editor and translator 
of the Zend Avesta has shown most conclusively that ther^ 
is a coincidence. He maintains that this resemblance S-^ 
found in the following particulars: the creation, the garde ^^ 
of Eden, the two trees, the deluge, Noah's ark, andth.^ 
four ages of the world. The coincidence in the accoua-'* 
of the creation consists in this : that the world was cr^ ^ 
ated in six days in Genesis and in six periods of time i 
the Avesta. In Genesis the creation ends with th. 
creation of man ; so it does in the Avesta. The Garde 
of Eden, and the Paradise of the Zoroastians are alik^j 
and the rivers PisUon and Gihon may be identified as tht^ 
Indus and the Jaxartes, known to geographers of th.i« 
day. The two trees in the garden are recognized in the tre^^ 
known to the Iranians as the "Gaokerena," bearing tla* 
white llaoma, and the "Painless tree," out of which the Indi 
ans believe the world to have been created. 

The deluge is also mentioned, and Dr. Spiegel compaft» 
the Thraetacna of the l*ersians, who divided his land amoflj' 
his three sons, to the Noah of the Bible. He thinks ato 
that the four ages of the Persians coincides with the foorf-i> 
periods of the Bible chronology; that from Adam to I^m4 f %• 






*PhiUip Smith's Ancient History, Vol, I, p. 86. | j » ^ 
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being the first, that from Noah to Abraham the second, that 
from Abraham to the death of Jacob the third, and that of 
the exile in Egypt the fourth. 

Max Miiller, in commenting on this view, while often 
doubting the conclusions of Dr. Spiegel, yet shows the coin- 
cidences which may be found between tnese records in the 
Zend Avesta and the corresponding account in the still older 
book of the Hindoos, the Vedas. 

The account of the temptation and the fall, the tree and 
the serpent, he acknowledges to be found both in the Avesta 
and the Vedas, but he maintains that the dualism of the 
Avesta, the struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman, or the 

Srinciples of light and darkness, is to be considered as the 
istant reflex of the grand struggle between Indra, the God 
of the sky, and Vitra, the demon of night and darkness, 
which form the constant burden of the hymns of the Rig 
Veda. He says, "neither in the Veda or in tlie Avesta does 
the serpent assume that "subtile and insinuating form which 
>t does in Genesis. * * * But the serpent that beguiled Eve 
seems hardly to invite comparison with the much grander 
s conception of the terrible power of Vrita and Ahriman in 
the Veda and Avesta." He says, also, "We likewise consider 
t"e comparison of the cherubim who keep the way of the 
tj'ee of lite, and the guardians of the Soma in the \ eda and 
■«^Ve8ta,a8 worthy of attention, and we should like to see 
the etymological derivation of the word cherubim, from 
TP^y>zq, Greifen, and of seraphim, from the Sanscrit, sarpa, ser- 
pents, either contirmed or refuted." So, too, of the deluge he 
sa^s: "It isnot mentioned in the sacred writings of the Zoroas- 
^ans nor in the Rig Veda, but it is mentioned in the later 
Bfahmans, and the arguments of Burnouf, who considered the 
ti'adition of the deluge as borrowed from Semitic neighbors 
sterns to us to be strengthened rather than weakened." 

Fifty years ago the sacred books of three of the most impor- 
^Ut religions of the world were not known. It is said that 
■Brahmanism claims for its adherents thirty-one per cent of 
t' the population of the globe. 

L The sacred books of the Brahmans,the Buddhists and the 
L ^agians or disciples of Zoroaster have only become known 
K since the knowledge of the Sanscrit has furnished a key to 
E- ..their translation. The discovery of these coincidences be- 
tween the ancient writings of the Eastern nations and the 
^iwle IS most remarkable. "There is a high degree of inter- 
est attaching to their antiquity, for we seem to have not only 
the beginnings of history but also the beginnings of intel- 
'ectual life and of religious thought." 

But leaving these sacred books of the East and their coinci- 
dences, we pass to the accounts of the same facts among the 
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Western nution.s. Here we are met at the outset with the 
t'aiuiliur myths of the Greeks, of the garden of the Hespe- 
rides with its lii])led tree which hore the golden fruit, andof 
the (h)«j: CerhcruH who guarded the tree, and it does not seem 
diltienlt to imagine that this was only another version of the 
same old story. The deluge of Ogyges and of Deucalioa. 
also remind us of the same story of the flood. Gladstones 
says, "Many elements of the Ilehrew tradition recorded iix 
the ll(»ly scriptures, or otlierwise preserved among the Je^s 
down to hiter times, appear in the Olympian court of Honien. 
Tlie traditions traceahle in Ilomer which appear to be drawi.i 
from the same source as those of lloly Scriptures are chieft^ 
these: (1) a deliverer, conceived under the double form, first; 
of the seed of the woman, and secondly of the logos, thC5 
word or wisdom of God. (2.) The woman whose seedth^ 
Redeemer was to be. (8.) The rainbows considered as a sigxa 
of communication between God and man." 

lie also says, "Certain special features are traceable moftt: 
of all in the Athene and Apollo of the Uomeric poems, ba't 
also in Zeus, and in Leto, and in Iris, as well as one ortw 
other Olympian personages, and these features impart totL 
pictures of them an extraordinary elevation and force, sue! 
as to distinguish them strongly from the delineations o^ 
other gods. 

The features in themselves are in the most marked 
correspondence with the Hebraic traditions as conveyed i :»^^ 
the books of Holy Scripture." 

It is very remarkable that in the Greek mythology the&^ 
later Messianic ideas should have found a place in connectio*^ 
with these early traditions, yet there does not seem to be aa^' 
douht that the story of the garden, and of the woman, an- V 
of the seed of the woman, can be traced in the poetry oi 
Homer. But it is probable that the advance of Jewiftl^ 
thought nuiy have had its eliect on these productions of tha-* 
(i reek mind which were so much later in time and yet so ue^^ 
in geographical location, and tlierofore w^e do not dwell upo'^ 
these coincidences referred to by Gladstone. 

There is, however, a great contrast between the Gre^-"^ 
mythology and the 8candinavian in this particular. Tl*^ 
latest remnant ol* primitive heathenism is here foui*** 
surviving the Cireek and the Roman by nearly a thousati^ 
years, and yet lor simplicity of the narrative and for stril^'' 
ing resemblances to the earliest traditions nothing is equ^' 
to it. The story of the creation, and of the garden, at*" 
the tlood as it is found in the Scandinavian myths furnish 
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the most striking: ooincidenco:* to tho sanvil iiarrativi*. 
It seems, indeed, like jjassinp ovn* a wliolr day nf 
history thus to turn from the earliest hcnik i»f the V«'das 
to the late date of the Kddas, and I'roni the distant and 
warm region of the East to thi* fr«»z«*n rririons <»f l«M'land 
and the North, vet the storv seems t<) havi* r«*taini>dits imtm- 
iianties in all its hmg wanderinpfs. 

Iceland was peojiled and rivilized by the Xorscnu'ii in th«' 
ninth centnrv. The earlv emij^rants wen*, how<«v4T, ratran>, 
and Max Miiller savs that their reliirious svstrm " mav Im* 
called one of the various dialeets of the primitive n*liicions 
and mythological language of the Aryan raee." (Chips 
from a German Workshop, Vol. II, j». IIH.) lie says, too, 
"There are passages in the Edda whirh seemed like verses 
from the Vedas.' There are, also, several mythological 
expressions common to the Kdda and to Ilonu*r. 

Mr. Kelly has also drawn the jKirallelism het\V4'<*n the In- 
dian and the Iranian world Tree, and the Ash tree, Yggdra- 
silof the Scandinavians, as Dr. Spiegel has between the 
Painless tree of the Persians and the Soma of the Hindoos. 

We shall quote fully and literally from the translation of 
the Edda as found in Mallett's Northern Anti<jnitit*s. 

"Many ages before the earth was made, was NiHh«»im 
formed, in the middle of which lies the spring tailed llver- 
gelmir, from which flow twelve rivers — Oji'ili the nearest to 
the gate of the abode of death." 

"But first of all there was in the southern region tin' worM 
called Muspell. It is a world too Inminous and glowing to 
Ije entered by those who are not indigenous th(»re. lie who 
sitteth on its borders to guard it is named Surtur. fn his hand 
lie beareth a flaming falchion, and at the end ol the world 
shall issue forth to combat, and shall vainpiish all tlM'ginls 
and consume the universe with fire. -^ ''* ^' Thus whilst 
freezhig cold and gathering gloom |noceede<l from Nilllieim, 
that part looking towards Muspellhcim was tilled with ginw 
ing radiancy, the intervening sj^ace remaining «alni and 
light as wind-still air. And when the heated blast met the 
gelid vapour it melted into ctrops, an<l by the. niighl <irhiin 
who sent the heat, these drops (juiekened inlo lije and i\w 
Bumed a human semblance. The being thns JornnMl wan 
named Ymir, hut the Frost Giants call him Orgt^hnir. l*'roin 
him descend the Frost Giants." * * * 

"Thus it is said that when Ymir sle|>t he Tell in hi ;i 
sweat and from the pit of h<!^ h>ft urm was lormed :i nun 
&nd woman, and on** "*' ngen<leiedwitli Ihe nihri 

& Bon from whom- 'iiants. The :.un:. nl 

Bor slew the giil ** 11 there r<»..e -o 
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much blo'Kl from hi-^ wijiiihI? that the whole race of Fros' 
Giant- wa- drowiii.-il in it ex' 'iit a Mn^le iriant who savec 
him-elf with hi- hou-nhiiM. IK' e-f'.ai'ejl by pjinir on hoard 
hi^ hark, and with him wi-nt hi> wile, and from them are 
de-':*riid»-d *he Km-t ^Viant-.'* ^ ^ ^ 

Odin mav ju-tiv Im- nillvil tlit. All Father for he is really 
rh*:- Father 'if All. «if (iml- an«l of men. and to liis yioweralJ 
thinir- owe th»rir *-xi-ten«t'." ** ^ '*' In the hepnninjf he 
a|»|ioint»d rnler-. ami hath' tlu-m judire with liini the fate of 
men. aijd reir'ilate thv ir«»v*'rnment ««f the celestial city. 
They met for thi- jinrpn-*.* in a jdaee lalK-tl Idov«'»ll. which is 
in the center 'if thi- tlivin*- aViiide. Thuir tir>t w«>rk wiij»to 
ere«t a court "ir hall, when* wen' twidw seat? for themselves 
he-id<.> the thnini' whi<-h i- oeeu]»ied hy All-Father. This 
hall i«f the larL'^'-t antl m^^t mairnitirent in tlie universe, 
hein^ re>|ilendent on all ^ith'^. hnth within and without with 
the tinef-t ^old. It> nami- i- (Tladsheim. * * That af:e 
war- nami'd the (iiilih'n .\iri-. This was the aire that luj^ted 
until the arrival nf the wnmen out of .F«'»tunheim who cor- 
rujiti'd them. 

Of VmirV rt«'-h wa- formed the earth; of his sweat (hlcwicl) 
•feas; ijf his hi>ni*>. the nitmntains: t»f his hair, the trees; of 
his skull, the li»*avi-n>: hut with Iiis eyehrows the hiithe 
^T«;ds huilt Mitlirard f«»r the sons of men. wiiilst from his 
hrains the l«Mv<'rin;r «-louds wen* fa^hionell. * * * One 

dav as tln' i^ii\\> td' pM»r were walkimr aloiiir the sea lK?ach 

• • • _ 

tht'V found two stems i»f wood out of whieh thev shai»ea a 

* * 1*/* 

man and a woman. Tin* first (Odin) infused into them life 
and ^^»irit ; the siM-imd ( Vili) emlowed them with reason an^l 
the jiower of motion: the thinl (Ve) irave them speech, aud 
features, and hearing:, ami vision. 

The man tin'V i-alh-d Ask. and tlie women Kmhla. From 
these two di'SiM-nd the whoh* human race. whi»se assigned 
dwelling was Midpird. * * * 

**The a>h is tin* irreatest and hest of all trees. The 
bran«'hes spread over the whole world ami can reaeh alwvc 
heaven. It has thre«* riM»ts. One of them extends to the 
yEsir, another t<» the Fri»st (Giants, antl the third stainl** 
over Niflheim and un<ler this root wliieh is coiifitaiitly 
gnawed hy Xi<lhoir^ i> Ilvergelmir. 

Thi-^ thinl root of the ash is in Heaven, and under it is the 
Holy Unlar-fount. *Tis here that the^ods sit in judgment. 
* ■'Y' * -^Tlnre is an ejiirle perehed UjMni its branches who 
knows ma'^'" ' ' igs. and the sjpiirrel nameclliotatosk runsup 
and dov , and seeks to cause strife between the a 

and y liere an* so nninv snakes with Nidb 

live .10 tongue can recount them. 
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MYTHOLOGIO TP:XT 

IN THE 

KLAMA.TH LANGUAftE OF SOUTHERN ORE(^ON. 

COMMENTED BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET. 

Lupl nalfth hunk Kniukaintch shutayoffa; na-asht iialsli 
hdnkg4-agkemiitchiltk fihafthapkeli-ia grnta Iviiilatat. Ttliia 
hflklapi 8h4-ungaltk Aishish Kmnkamtihish ; n**-ul;ifa hunk 
gen n4nak tu4 k4-akt hiik gag, n4nnk tua kiiini ani])utat 
wigitkigiug. Tchiiyunk pan I-ulalonan tohkasli ne-ul;ifa 
piplishafih gitki giug; mu gint ukillipsh tiwish ndulsli- 
ampksh p41tki mviash Bhle-uyuk, tchuyunk niaklakt^afth kiiim 
itkUnk pAlshtat p4tki gi. 

TRANSLATION. 

At first Kmiikamtch oommenood to <Teato us; tlius an 
old man long ago told us in myths about this w(»rld. There 
lived the two, father and son, (called) Aisliish and Kniu- 
limtchiksh; this one resolved, that here should oonie into 
wist^nee whatever there is, and all the various kinds oflish 
that live in the water. IIereuiM)n he also ordere<l that at 
CaBi'ade Falls (Linkville) a rock-dam should come into exis- 
tence; that when the south wind blows, it should drive back 
the waters, loudly roaring at their rushing down, and that 
the Indians should then, on the dry river bottom, gather up 
ftefish and feed on them. 



This text forms the commencement of a long and verv 
popular Indian myth: " The attempted destruction of Aishish 
hy his father Kmukamtchiksh," which I obtained and wrote 
down in the Klamath language, while sojourning amon^ the 
^aklaks Indians, in Octijber, 1877. The whole myth is so 
tfloroiighly original, and so faithful a picture of the Indian 
'nind, that even this fragment of it cannot be suspected of 
^ntaiiiing anything else but the ancient heathen idea of the 
^i^tion. This myth, however, is lacking the most inter- 
ring features of all rTcation myths, viz: the statement, of 
^hat substance the world or earth was made, and how it was 
*?«de. Notwithstanding all my attempts to find out what 
Indians think about these points, I obtained no satisiiic- 
** *nd wa8 brought to the conclusion that there exists 
;tli amonff them which is generally adopted 
But ffl^v Ti' .' myths for every separate crea- 
■ -iiris of animals; I have even ob- 
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tfiiiiod a Iniitr 4;tnrv ox]»laiiiin^ the origin of the black epoi 
r)ii thi» loam's lu»a<i. TIk» orij^iii of man is accounted for by 
sf»!iu» hy tlic fa«'t, that Kniukanitch iToatcd him from a ser- 
vii*f»-l)orrv (tfliak), wliilo ntlior myth-tellers prefer to hare 
liiiiw maiie of day: and t«» explain the difference of color, 
tliev sav tliat tlie Creator i»nt his lirst red man in the sun to 
dry, while he let tlie first wliite man become dry m the 
shadow. 

Kninkamt(*hiksh. in the ahhreviated form KmukamtchjB 
t«» the Klamath nr Maklaks Indians the creator and main- 
taiiHT of the universe' and the rnler of mankind and its 
destinies. Tn ]M)wer, none «>f the other*peniii8esand demoM 
tan ap]»roach him: ln» is a mean, low-mannered, tricky and 
false chararter, who is constantlv on the lookout for de- 
stn»yinir hij* son Aishish hy some unexpected stratagem. 
Tie is tilt' (h'lnon emliodvinir all the nualities that we can ex- 
yovt of the divinities of a />'//'/(T-|»eople, and his great analogy 
with the "Old Coyote" of California may well impress m 
with the idea that his ])rototy]»e was one of the wild quad- 
ru|»eds. His s«»n Aishish, to judj^e from the names of his 
tive wives, whom his father seeks to ahstraet from him, wtf 
]»ri)hahly a hird-irenius. and his name has to be rendered bj 
the "Serreter" or the "Concealer." 

THE WORDS OF THE TEXT. 

Lu|»i means firstly, at tirst; it is the adverb of the adjec- 
tive lupini, in its distrihutive form, lulpini: the first (in time, 
rank or order). This miju^ht lead to the supposition that 
Klamath |M)ssosses a series of ordinal numerals. Butnoother 
adjectives exist whieh can be compared to our "seventh, 
eijurhth," etc., exce|)t the firsts the second^ which also means 
the whIdJr (t/alamni), and the last (topinl, tSpini). 

nalsh, //N, the objective case of the pronoun nad, we. The 
full form is nalash, and the objective case in -ash also stands 
for our dative ease: us and to //.<?, for us, 

hunk is here a teni]K)ral particle, indicating that the action 
of the verb, to which it belongs, was accomplished in the 
past, 

Kniukamtchiksh, abbrev. Kmukamtch, can best be inter- 
preted by "the Old Man of the ancients," and is somewhatanal- 
o^ous to the second i»art of our cant term, '*the dollar of our 
daddies." The adjective -anitchiksh, -amtch, is appended 
to all the names of the animal demons, or mythical bein^<^» 
the past, which till the Olvmijus of the Klamath m\i:hology. 
It seems transposed from m;vntch,and means 1) old, ancients 
and when sufHxe<l to objects of common use, as broonij?. 
dishes, etc., it means 2) used up, good for nothing. 

shutayega, inchoative form of shut^ya, a derivation o* 
fihuta, to make, produce, create. The two suffixes forming 
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rerbs which indicate the hepinninir «»t' an ai-tion t»r statr, an* 
-ega and -tamjika: wvsh tchiitrliav/'tra ami wrsh trlniti-ha- 
itAmpka: the ice ffnnnienccs t<» inch. 

na-asht or na-aii«li, nash: tliiiri, sn. in this inaiiiifr. 

ga-ag or ka-acr, l«niir ap». a l«»iiir tiiiu' aiT'K a <h'riviitiii!i nf* 
ka-i,ga-a, the intciijsitivc partible, /«///, i'tr*f nnnh. *f*ttft nntr/t. 

kemutchatko is the full tnr!ii nf k*'*iiiiitrli;'itk. and is thr 
participle in -tk<» of the vcrl» kr-inntrlia. t«» ln'rninc nld. 
-tko is an cndinpr that nt'tcn |k»s>csscs an artiv<*. I»nt nion* 
frequently a ]»assivc siirnitii-atinn. Tin* pusscssiv*' ia>r of 
kemutchatko is kcniutchaiikani, the nl»jc«tivc krninfrh.'ip- 
kash, the locative kcnintchapkat. 

fihashapkelia means to tell stories, myths nr tahlfs in thi* 
interest or'for the pleasure of soniehndy; tlic tinal -i-, insert«Ml 
before the verbal endintr a, has the power of aiddinir ti» «*very 
active verb the idea that the action is dom* in the interest of 
Mmebody, sometimes of the one who pertorms the action. 
Shapa, to felL rmipif^ is the basis fnuu which the term is <le- 
rived through reduplication of the tirst syllable, and throuirh 
adifieresis of the i to attain a rhetorical etlVn't. 

genta kailatat, "ccmcerninsf, about this earth" m- "world." 
This phrase stands in the locative case, and in other connec- 
tions could also mean upon this earth, from this earth, etc. 
Kailameanfi 1) earth, world, i^round ; 2) dirt, mud, and o«'curs 
also in the IMt River lamrua^ire as /r///, beintr one of the rare 
terms which this idiom has in common with Khnnath. This 
phrase proves that pronouns (and adjectives) «lo not always 
show the same cafic-endin«rs than the substantives whicli they 
determine. 

tchia or tsia (for tch and ts are always inten*han^cablc), 1) 
to stay, remain; 2) to sit, to be seated; 3) to live, exist; 
to be. 

huk, particle, of a similar effect than liunk, 4. v. 

lapi, lapi, means ttco in the subjective (-ase; lala]»i would 
"iean each of the two, lieino^ the distributive form; Injiuk, 
wth; lApcni, twice; lapantka, ])y means of two (f. i. by two 
blows, or two shots), an instrumental case. 

sha-ungaltko : standing in the relation of father to son. 
The language possesses many of these comprehensive t4*rms 
of relationship, f. i. shutpaksaltko, related to each other as 
hrother and sister; shi])tch;ifalaltko, related to each otln^r as 
hrotherand sister-in-law. These terms are deprived respectively 
ffom unAk, son; tupaksh, younger sister; ]>tchikap, sister-iti- 
l&W. In European languages, few of these I'orms exist, though 
^emav compare the German GcsclurUtrr and rrr.^rluristrrt. 

EmukamtchiBh is contracted from Kmukamtch tchish; 

•^Wugh '^ ikanitch also. The laiiguage possesses no term 

g exacflv tf» «»nr nnd^ and thus has to render the 
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•1. .» 'r' « «'»oriliri:trion »-:''fi^r .t.- ;iKow. hy rrhkarfh. pea or 
'»!i. r p.irfii l»'-, or liy i»';i. in^'' 'M»fh ft^-rm- iisi'l** of eat?h other 

••• 'il/;!, til Mi'iK-r. . .i::!::!.!! 1. .Km r^^-. thsoIvm; t*r« »ni this verb 
•..iiiiv.Ml !i.'-iihik-li. .iM '»r«l»r, ►■•ii-r. n-^oliition. behest: an 
m. iiiit iii^fiim .lii-trvr-.i .i- .\ \,\\v: ?!--nl;ik:ri-h, «:i m noil meet- 
•ji.r. |ni\v\\«»\v: ih-'i .ik.r ':..!. ••» .-r*-"'" :i •■i»iinr-il-h«»a.'4e: ne- 
'il.iUt.i, ti» i'iit"«ir«»- i!i ■•'•'I--. "•• I'^ini-li. •liiiT'risti: nen«'»l/i3h, 

• li I r»»\ jmliriii*'!!'^ : i:*^ '"»: '.k.-!.. ^'-'V^rnriu-nr of rhe tribe or 

• «Mi?iirv; lfiri^liiri;r» . 

i^iii, a ^h'!ll^»n^rr;t^v^• i.'-.-rii:. r^rVrriii:^'' t»» inanimate ob- 

111 I -i iMllv. 

;r.«Lr. Uok, i^ n 'i»*iu»J:''r;i*.' '•• j.r«.i!'»n!i rHt'errinir tt) persiins 
iiii«l aiiirnatr li»i?ij-. a- 'Vr- " .i- *.i ''liin;.'- : t'«»rnied hv diiplica- 
fiMii ti\' iIh' .fillip!*' ti»ii.":j'''r;ir:v»- k»'. :^*'. iT.'i. and then ap«)Oi> 

ptltrd. 

n.iniik tii.i i-* . ..nij-.-.-.i ..r i. ? . ik *' and 'I'hnlri the Latin 

,'nihi- and /•■'•/-, Fr» !<• !. • * .f» •! -"'//• i'lit^ijrr), and nf tua, 

ihini'. N.innkrna. ";»• •••••• u-.'^-d. "- '"h*- «'»rnni«»n vvuv nf pro- 

iMMinriiiH: \\\'\< ri rni. ui.'. !. iii-.s- - .v^rv kind «»f. everv olaaa 

■ i» _ 

ot" iiIij«m!>. TmI i^ :!• t.». • ;!'. :r.*»Tr'»L''at"ivi* jiarticU* — what? 
whirh? ami ha- i:r.s«i:.i..\ ;;!--»d r.» thr r.iirniti«-iition of: 
lliini':, »»lii«'4'!, arrii !♦ ."' 

kaUal, I'l'i* dia-n -i? k f-.tka*. k i-akr. '- th»- distrilnitivo fnrm 
lit ihr rrlalivr pi"!'.'':' *. u i. -. ui.i«!i. 

Uiani, irrni'rii' tiTiii r'.»r a . k:! i- »t' ri-h. ami ndattMl otviuo- 
lMvi«allv ti> knUlia. ' * ■ ... ,./.t;/.-, mT* //## n'tjUr. 

aminitat is l»»»ativ» . .i-. •: tii.i*;. aiiipu, wattT: it forms 
diTivalivrs likf anij-ka r-r !i:.iaira . lift!*.' Water; Jimpiiala, 
In in- in dtM'p waliT: a!i;i'";:ka. "•• '»•• thir^tv. 

N\a. na. I»» -ta\, !-\».i \:-r. Ti.'> v.ri» ha- always a romjue- 

iiiriil indnatiniT tlu" :... .i:::... -i-* -r i-M-aiitv where the sub- 

"... * • 

|ri 1 livi:. «ir r\i"it-. w i \t !* K\i. wi.:» i, lia> th*' -anu' uieaniii/T, 

tjinMi nut ntHMl liii-H » ••'...;•'«;... * \ 

"itki i^iuir HIT !\\ .•:".•'■'...-••: 'i » vt-rii ./. ti» Im*: referringto 
int.nal «'\istiMirr likr Tj.i Si a'.-^i. . *• ■. If alsn nirans (hilt not 
JM rr) /«• ./••, '.' /' ^^ ^^ a'.«i ' * .; iri'k; iriniT nirans to come 
into I'NistiMUi' an«l i- a - :••!:;. d:rr<Tly dfjiendeiit from 
\\r nl/a, anti llu --anu- U:a\ '-i .»':•-« i'Vi«i in the sentence tbl- 
liiNvini^ ni'Xt. 

ttlin\nnk, "Inn!;}.".." :•. ..•: 'ra. *:••!; **\' tehui, after\i'ards 
iind hnnk, partiiir :!i«i".« ;:::\ i .•: •':.« i«r»trnt tensf. 

piin, prn, |m n;i. air:-.:", -iv'^iN: Tihka>h also, just a? 
»"• lM»(h arr iMi. r.ii.- la:*:".. \ - .;:..i tl.i- iatter is a etnitraction 
lekasli, lidh'k mrani-.Lr ' ^^'• 

tlishash is ihr •»l»ir.ti\r » a-i- ••:' i«."ii»li>h chini, stoppage 
,ters. It is vrrv '-ranr iha: -.laiiiniaTi' suhstantivei'lik^ 
ake the sntlix o\' thr .diuviivi ra>t' -asli, and this can 
jcounted for onlv bv a >ort of l•or^^.»nilieatiou. 
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lK>iie8 and fragments of rude pottery, also bones of wild an- 
als, decayed clam shells, etc. Among the rest, some kind 
f a tusk, supposed to be the tusk of a young mastodon, jis 
r. Burnett found the teeth of a mastodon in digging a well 
ar there some time ago. The human jaw-bones were very 
pg*e, teeth well preserved, and with one tooth farther back 
ail that now known as the wisdom tooth. Some of the 
lies were pretty well preserved, as the ashes in which they 
ere found was very dry, while others crumbled with a touch, 
nd all were broken or split in order, probal)ly that the uiar- 
w might be secured; thus disclosing eviaence of canni- 
alism. 
There were two distinct layers or crusts of ashes, showing 

accumulation of different ages. 
There are other caves in the township, with ashes in, but 
only visited one that gave such evidence of the .pre- 
historic, man. 

l>ecatur is a remarkable country. For wild and romantic 
Bcenery it is scarcely excelled if equalled in the State. There 
is pleii^ of good agricultural land there, too, as the many 
fertile fields and handsome homesteads plainly show. It is a 
country well worth the attention of the tourist in every 
respect. 



-:o: 



Col. C. Whittlesey writes concerning the Inscribed Stone 
from Wrave Creek Mound that "whether a forgery or the 
'work of the Mound-builders it docs not seem to me that the 
cliaracters have any alphabetic or phonetic value. The re- 
markable feature of the experiment in fal)ricating characters 
contirius my views in reference to the stone found near Grand 
Traverse, Mich., and as to several rocks with Indian pictures 
inscribed upon them. 

Prof. O. T. Mason informs us that he is now preparing 
for Major Powell's Survey a complete maj) and synopsis of 
the Indian Tribes formerly existing in the Mississippi valley. 
ThiB is a very important work, and wi; hope that he will re- 
ceive all the assistance needed to make the work as nearly 
perfect as it is possible. 
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ed by: on the dry bottom (of Link River.)" A river bottom 
left entirely dry for years and years is called palkuish, the 
particle -u- impartinfi^ the idea of a preterit to the verbal of 
palka or pal/a to dry nj) (v. trans., not intr.) 

Unnecessary to state, that the above text is written by 
means of a scientific alphabet, in which the letters have thei 
value attributed to them on the Eurojiean continent. Withi 
the perfecti<»ned o^rai»hic means presently at our disposal, noj 

ferson of conmion sense should henceforth attempt to writtj 
ndian languages with the syllabicating method or by meant! 
of the English alphabet, which is said to be historical, buti& 
so inconsistent with itself, that it is not even fit to render tb&i 
Eiiglish language with accuracy. 

The author of this, detailed with Prof. J. W. Powells' Q^\ 
ographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Moantain] 
Region, is preparing a voluminous, systematic report ontl 
language of the Maklaks Indians. 
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REMAINS IN A DELAWARE MOUND. 

The attention of scientific men has recently been attraeted| 
to a neighborhood upon Middle Sound, some ten miles eaatj 
of this city, by the discovery there of large quantities ofhu-3 
man remains of an unknown race and period, scattered A\ 
intervals along the ocean front of this plantation. Yesterday; 
a party of gentlemen were present at the opening of tw^j 
mounds of relics. Nothing unusual was found in thefii" 
mound, but the examination of the second resulted in a veiy] 
interesting discovery. Digging a circular well in the cent 
of the mound, at a depth of six or seven feet there was foutttj 
a circular deposit of charred coals, mingled with fragmenttf 
of human bones; which had evidently lam there undisturber^ 
for a long time, and in their original deposit. Among the 
bones they discovered a black, glittering and unknown 8ub-| 
stance resembling mica, which they reserved for further ex- 
amination, and a fine specimen or brown and transparent 
quartz. The persons to whom these bones belonged weffrj 
evidently fastened together and burned at this spot, andafle^j 
wards covered with soil. Who they were and what the 
sion of their fate, is of course a matter of conjecture. I^j 
thcr explorations may determinine their race and nation. W^] 
believe these are the only mounds of this character, and tl 
only evidences of a similar sacrifice yet discovered. 

WilnUngUm (Del.) Star, Juf%e 88, M 
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COKRESrONDENCE. 



Davenport Academy of i>l atural Sciences, 

November 12th, 1878. 
Ibv. S. D. Peet, Unionville, Ohio. 

Bear Sir: In the last number of The Antiquarian, in the 
* Editorial Notes," the Rockfonl and the Davenport Tablets 
ure mentioned in the same paragraph. Of the former, after 
reading Mr. Moody's paper at the late session of the Congress 
of Americanists, Mr. Lueien Adam remarked : " Here again 
LB an arehseological fraud, but this time it was of short dura- 
tion." Of the Davenport Tablets, I have carefully translated 
the remarks of that distinguished Americanist, M. Lueien 
Adam and others upon them and send them herewith for pub- 
lication in your journal. 

Yours truly, K. J. Farquharson. 

JVom the Proceedings of the International Congress of Ameri- 
canists. Second session, held at Luxemburg. Sixth sittingy 
StptemAer 12, 1877. Subjects — Linguistics and Paleography. 
Professor Leon de Rosny in the chair. 

Mr. Lueien Adam presented to the Congress an extract 
from the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Davenport, Iowa, in which is given an account of a discovery 
of the highest importance made recently by the Rev. J. 

Mr. Adam said : "The 10th of January, 1877, Mr. Gass had 
the good fortune to iind at the base of a conical mound, situ- 
.itod on the farm of Conk, not far from Davenport, two tablets 
rf bituminous clay, upon one of which are engraved : upon 
one side, a funeral scene accompanied by an inscription ; and 
upon the reverse, a hunting scene." 

"It appears to result .from undeniable proof regularly given 
flea constatations roqulieremeiit faites par T Academic) to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Davenport, that this time the 
fnd is authentic."^ 

» "In fact, Mr. Gass exhumed the tablets propia manu, and 
' toder the eyes of several gentlemen who assisted him in the 
f digging, which was conducted without any interruption." 



"Ihls attudes to the animated discussion which took place, in a previous part of this 
Muu, upon^e Grave Creek Inscriptions and Col. WhitUesey's pamphlet on Archeeolog- 
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•''Tlie scene represented on the face of one of the tablets 
makes us present at an inhumation which is collective, and 
[irecedes a cromulion : a big tire is kindled on the summit of 
a sliglitly elevated mound. Three dead bodies are deposited 
on tlie ground, and thirteen Indians, joined hand in haad, 
danre around the funeral pile. This rude work of a pre- 
('ohimbian artist contirms in all points archseological induc- 
tions. Hut the importance of this discovery consists muci 
more again in the unexj^ected fact, that the funeral sceneia 
accompanied by an inscription consisting of 98 signs, of which 
74 are diilerent, while 24 are simply repetitions. Thi8ci^ 
cumstance that a certain number of signs (eight) are repeated, 
six and four, three times, justifies the expression, "inscrip- 
tion" which I make use of." 

**I propose to the. assembly to decide that the study of this 
I)recious monument be i)laced on the order of the day for the 
next session.'' 

The Count de Marsy said: "The discovery of a Mound- 
builders' inscription presents such an interest, that it would 
be pro])er, if nevertheless the thing is possible: that the phte 
which we have before us, be reproduced in the proceedings of 
the session." 

Tlie President, de J{osny, said : " The idea is an excellent J 
one." 

Mr. Adam said: "The committee of publication will ce^ 
tainly gratify the wish expressed by Messrs. de Marsy andde 
Kosny. But, as the discovery of Mr. Gass contains besides 
this, a hunting scene, on which a supposed elephant is recog- 
nized, and also a second tablet called a "calender stoue,"! 
ask the archneologists present to make a note of the ex«t 
like of the pampblet sent us by our friends in North 
America." 

:o: 

Omaha Agency, Neb., Dec 9, 1878. 

Dear Sir: I am working for Major Powell on the Ethnol- 
ogy and the Philology of the Ponka and Omaha [Dn^-gi-^ 
is the generic term]; and I have had rare opportunities of 
gaining an insight into the peculiarities of the Iowa and Otoe 
dialects of the Ti-rc-wi. In the family of languages that! 
have been requested to examine are the Dakota (including 
llo-lie or Asinni-l)wa" ) ; Ponka and Omaha ; Iowa and Otoe; 
Osage, Kausas, and Quapaw; Winnebago (of which I have 
gained over a thousand words) ; Maiidan ; Hi-da-tsa, W^ 
Crow; Tutelo (reduced to writing by Horatio Hale); 9sA 
possibly, the Catawba of IS. C. According to instructions I 
have gained nearly a hundred letters dictated to me in OmJ* 



inal tongue: a:_ : j _ --^■.* .- ■ -. j:.' - • x. 
em of tlie ioit '.t.'^-- : _i.j. •..j....i. i \l. l.. . - - 
ae tbllt^'wiiiir :?-:•: j...- ^ t.. > ^..-^ vt • . t ■ ■. j..". 
give it a piai..-»r :- T^- -^*:^ -.ll-. - ,- _^ ■^. : - -_- 
nee to your rt»itr^ . 

.. Is not the trilic -i.. .i-=ii ._: iii-? • j^- J :>r:r: 

lana." J. o. d/ 

t. Is there a iar^er ii—s.;:. :: ::.- :-:»t l: :-h^ :&-:-- &? 

)y camp around iLe :- r.-." ..: . t 

i. Is each -eiaL" •-••i:-"!i-i ii ^ --^^J -- ~ r -••::- 

Bions? 

4. la there a ho'.y i^li ::. :-r .^r.-'rr :: ::it :- :»* ..r..r • 

5. Name tor eaoL ha.: •: : 'l^ :r. ■.•7 : 

6. Name for ea'.h o^a:..^:.! z^-^,j^,^g 

7. Name for each ^iz^ii--^::.. : ="!:-. .i:_ : 

8. Do all the sub-olaL-? •: «=»..:. ..i.. ttl j.: • •• :r-r ^jv 
irde; or is their rmier ■:•: r::. .,*:.-: :_.-::-: :.r-::'r-: - 

9. Are any of the j^'r^ . .jki-r i.v. ^-^ : I: r. . l^i^tz .: -ra.i- 
fivision ? 

10. How maov 01" :Le -..iLr :-ive a ?:.irr :l :Ln: ■• ;,■:•>. 
ppe?" ' 

11. Peculiarities of each cli:L : 

(a). Is the name that 01 &:- az-i^iiii. : 1^*'>* =*> ainoiig 
Omahas and Poukas.] 

(b-) Name of what i^ ":ab"i. " ^•^•: i^.-etiiL^ •:«L»r article, 
lometimes two or niore. Mav ;.«e re!?:r:'.:c*i v.* z-jzin'j : or rtir- 
Wjf may be allowed, but skiL or :•:.. a- '.'i «ieer. liiav L"t Ije 
^^; orthe article that ruav l^ r>- 'c-r. TLe =ub-ciaij^ ruay 
derive their names Irom th:? cu-t-.-iia. a^ •• th-.'sc who touch 
ttot the bear/* •• those whu touch u^'*i it-e b*iii'a.« •-head," •' thuae 
*^liodo not eat {^in\aU\ birda." "tho.«e wh-.* ot/rry the turtle " 
(but do not eai itj. 

(c«) Style of hair worn by boys idiirnetimcs by girls j of each 
^slin or sub-clan ? 

(d.) Has each clan lor sub-clan i it.-? peculiar fame-list ior 
K&^ and women': for boy.s and girls ': 

(b.) What marks are put on tlie wonien dancers of each clan 
Or sab-clan, when they are '•spotted ':" Are there any other 
peculiarities ? 

12. Has any clan a peculiar name for its* chief, a name that 
18 hereditary? [So among the "niud-l«:»dge makers'* of the 
Qmahas.] 

By writing the fables and traditions of a tribe, not depend 
ing upon a number of translations, but havlny the original of 
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eachy we can form some idea of "the hlBtorical evolution 
through which every one of its idioms has passed." 

For example, in the Omaha fables there are words that i&re 
never heard elsewhere. If they were formerly used by the 
tribe at large, they are not s#used at the present day. The 
fables point to a time when there were no white men ia the 
country. On the other hand a Ponka fable recently obtained 
is of modern date, for it speaks of a coyote "getting fatou 
crackers (!) stolen from the wagon of a white man.'' It bus ^ 
not been more than a hundred and fifty years since the Poiikas 
separated from the Omahas. 

I gained this afternoon the names of the Yankton (Dakota) 
clans. 80 that [ can now say that among the Omahas, Pou- 
kas and Yanktons, the clans are not named after certain ani- 
mals. But they are so named amon^ the \Yinnebagoes,Iowa8, 
Otoes, and Kansas or Kaws. My ^ ankton informant, Walk- 
ing Elk, conversed with me on the subject both in his own 
dialect and in Omaha. 

Hoping that some ot the above may prove of interest, I 
remain. Yours respectfully, 

»J. Owen Dorset. J 
:o: I 

[Note by the f'iDiTOR.— In the early KettleiiiHiit of AKhiabuIa county, a large numlMrol 
iron axeH were (liHcovHn*d, Home or Iheni having liefn dn^ upfront a depth of twfli^ " 
iucli»*H. They were accompanied with other traceH of the preaeuce of wldte men, sudilf 
old charringH, iiiHcribed stoneK evidently deHiened aa lieadHiones for graves, and ueleCflM 
which bore muHket barrelH in their bony hanuH. The following cori'CHpondence IflgiTtnto 
show how extenaive the diHtributiou of thcHe trade aACH was. and to call attention to tke 
variouH evidenccH of the early occupancy of the country by wnitea.] 

8INCLAIRVILLK, (hiAlITAlJQUA Co., N. Y., 

December 3d, 1878. 
Rev. Stephen 1). Peet, 

Dear Sir: The lindinff of axes you mention is an inte> 
esting circumstance, and J hope you will see that all thefactB 
relating to it are preserved. : 

The iron and steel axes that are found occasionally in the 
territory south of Lake Erie, I suppose, were those that were 
furnished to the Indians by the French and English, or that 
were in the use of the French and Eii^lisli themselves. Some 
of them were left by their owners where they were found at 
a comparatively recent date. Iron axes were formerly some- 
times found by the early settlers alon^ the Catteraugus Creek 
in N, Y. This stream flows into Lake Erie at the eastern boun- 
dary of C'hautauqua County. Along this creek the Indiaua 
had settlements, but they were not made there until as late 
as 1780. At Aurora, in Erie county, New York, (where 
there are many Indian relics), many years ago were found 
several hundred pounds of Indian axes where a tree had been 
turned up by the wind ; the most of these axes were without 
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Winchester, III., Oct. 81gt, 1878, 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, 

Dear Sir: — I have received the tirst numbers of The Anti* 
QUARIAN and am highly pleased with them. Information de- 
rived from asino^le article in the first number is worth more 
. to me than ten times the subscription price for a whole year, 
I wish to make some suggestions through you to our friends 
w^boare engaged in the study of anthropology in the United 
' States. The fact is we have long felt the want of just such a 
journal as The Antiquarian. It is a convenient medium for 
placing on record a very large amount of information that 
would probably never otherwise find its way into print. To 
\' archaeologists it is invaluable. It brings us into communica- 
\ tion with each other, and by utilising each others' observations 
[ and reflections we add to our own individual stock of informa- 
, tion, and thus promote the cause of science. Let us by all 
means keep up the character of the Journal to the standard of 
the numbers issued. To do this we must contribute articles 
, to owr journal. I am fully aware that we must do more. You, 
! sir, certainly never established or began the publication of 
The Antiquarian with the idea of making money out of the 
enterprise. The question with me is will it be able to survive 
\ without lowering the present character ? 

To my scientific brothers throughout the United States I 
say: Let us sustain our Journal. We vntsi do it. We cannot 
afford to let it die or dwindle away to nothing for want of sup- 
port. There is no trouble in the matter if we lay hold in 
earnest. I propose to do my part. I will send you a paper 
for the next number, and enclosed in this letter I send you 
$2.00 more and also $2.00 for an additional subscriber. If 
each subscriber will do as much, you, Mr. Editor, before the 
beginning of the second volume, will have a mass of scientific 
matter out of Trhich you can select and give us the best, and 
-what is more, motaiu in jjour pookets to pa}/ the printer. IIow 
many of our subscribers will follow my example? Two dol- 
lars IS but a small sum to each of us, individually, but multiply 
it by three or four hundred, audit makes an amount that will 
put our Journal on a sure foundation. 

Very truly Yours, &c. 

JouN (t. Henderson. 

Note.— We have been obliged to raise the price to $3.00, but if any one will send us 
two subscriptions at one time, the magazine will be sent at $2.00 per annum— as before It 
was enlarged.— Editor. 
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UJ e^.uu. auuinui u . ■ , C. EU^EII, SS 
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Do yon think that the present inhabitants of America, ex- 
cluding the Eskimos are, as is so often asserted, of one and 
the same origin? 

Linguistically it seems to me that there are several distinct 
BfToaps of languages, which go back to different original cen- 
ters, though all have a similar polysynthetic structure. This, 
however, may be ascribed to the similarity of geographical 
and climatic influences. 

Is it possible that the racial similarity, commonly supposed 
to exist, may be ascribed to the same cause ? 

Very Respectfully, A, H. Sayce. 



■:o:- 



The Palace St. Asaph, Aug. 28th, 1878. 

I am sorry to say that few European scholars are at present 
engaged upon Xorth American Indian languages. Hence 
the importance of their being taken up by American scholars. 
I well know Mr. Gatschet's name, and am looking forward to 
. his contributions to The American Antiquarian. 

It is much to be wished that he and Mr. Trumbull had fol- 
lowers. Cannot you persuade either one of them to contribute 
a comparative grammar of some of the Indian dialects and 
of other languages of wliich we possess grammars? 

The work done by the U. S. Geological survey in the de- 
partment of ethnology and linguistics is most valuable. At 
ttie meeting of the British Association in Dublin, I had the 
pleasure oigivingmuch information regarding the languages 
of the Western Innuit from Mr. Dall whose writings I had 
been lately studying. 

Duponceau's work is now out of date, and cannot be 
frosted. 

You mav count upon my doing all I can towards helping 
you to make your magazine, etc., known among European 
sdiolars. For myself, I feel that there is so much to be done by 
ftose who are living on the spot that it would be an imperti- 
nence for one who lives on the other side of the Atlantic to 
<>c<yapy space which might be used by those who have a greater 
<5Uun to be heard. 

I return to Oxford in a day or two, preparatory to starting 
for Florence for the Oriental Congress. 

Yours faithfully, A. H. Saycb. 
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mente, from new discoveries made in ancient Crete and Qreea 
which hear a striking resemblance to objects of the same 
tcrial fnnnd in Mexico. A select series of stone and broits 
iirtitiles, from the Swiss lakes, is one of the most interesfiaj 
features of the collection. This consists of nnmerous objects 
of syenite, diorite, porphyry, jade, etc., most of them in theii 
original handles of stag-horn ; also clay vases and fossil bonei 
of arctic animals, from Lattringen, Sutz, Estavayer. Locni!^. 
Chavannes, (i^rotin and Ocfeli. The collection illuatratmg' 
the Bronze Age contains numerous oniaments, axes, razoa, 
fish-hooks, etc. The Bronze Age of Groat Britain and Franee, 
is also represented by a choice set of arms and tools. 

In the last number of the Antiguanan (page 107) the 
editor has alluded to a recent iiiid of alphabetical stones. 
In dierging a post-hole near Woodstown, N. J., forty-ai 
flat, elnptical or circular, water-worn pebbles, about ft» 
size of a silver half-dollar, were unearthed some twenty 
inches below the surface. On each side, near the center, is*' 
small circular depression or ring which resemblet' the com- 
mencement of a perforation, and seems to have been lOiii 
with a hollow reed. On one side of each pebble a chanwter 
has been scratched or "pecked," which bears a greater resflffl- 
blance to an alphabetical symbol than anything of the tint 
yet 'discovered m the TT. 8. Of the forty-six cnaracterB, htf 
three are duplicated. Whether these stones are authentie, 
aboriginal productions, can only be determined by a eftrefiUi 
investigation, although the large number would seemtopoilft 
to their genuinenCBs. The annexed cut will convey someid«' 
of nine of the most chanifr-' 
tcristic. In a future nunibM- 
of the magazine, their W 
tlieuticitv will be discusBfli 
Mr. Wm*. S. Vanx, of PhUfr 
delphia, who is in possesfflOD 
of them, believes them tob^ 
of Indian workmanship, 
indeed, they have eve^ up 
pearance of conaiderableW 
tiqnity : bnt, if such is fl* 
i.:mie, it is impossible, atpr* 
ent. to decide whether th* 
characters possess any signt- 
ticance or whether they t^ 
simply unmeaning devio**- 
Collectively they resemble no known alphabet, though ""' 
few of them are almost identical with ancient Oreek, ° 
cian and Cypriote characters. 
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THE EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS OF WISCONSIN. 
Platycnemism Found among the Mound-builders, 

BY J. N. DEHART, M. D., 

ICember of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, and Corresponding 

Member of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 

The Emblematic Mounds found in Wisconsin present such 
a variety, both in form and number, that some archaeologists 
have been led to infer that they were constructed by a differ- 
ent race from those who built mounds in other parts of the 
United States; but such eminent authority as the late Dr. 
Lapham, has fully investigated this subject, and finds a gene- 
ral resemblance, which connects the races in a common origin. 

The differences are that instead of the predominant type 
being round or pyramidal, the mounds, for the most part, 
consist of imitations on a grand scale of animal objects, which 
were . characteristic of the region, such as the buffalo, deer, 
bear, fox, wolf, beaver and otter, among the mammals; and 
of the lizard and turtle among the reptiles; of the eagle and 
night hawk among the birds; and, in a few instances, of the 
elephant and other animals now extinct, while many repre- 
sentatives of human form can be distinctly traced in many 
localities. 

The emblematic mounds extend to the eastward as far as 
Lake Michigan; to the state line, southward; as far north as 
New London, on the Wolf river, and west as far as the Mis- 
sissippi river. 
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Dr. Lapham, in his "Antiquities of Wisconsin," describes 
a turtle mound, which measures six feet in height, fifty-six 
feet in length, and has a caudal appendage two hundred and 
fifty feet long. Another mound, representing a night-hawk, 
whose expanded wings measure twx> hundred and forty feet in 
length, is also referred to by this archaeologist. 

In Richland county, near the village of Orion, theje is a 
large ancient mound, which represents the human form. Its 
body measures thirty-nine feet in length, each arm is one 
hundred and twenty-nine feet long, the head and neck i8 feet, 
and two lower extremities are each 36 feet in length. It is 
situated on a low, sandy ridge, which separates the Wisconsin 
and Eagle rivers; not far from this locality is another mound, 
representing the human form, whose body measures 50 feet in 
length, the head and neck 20 feet, and each arm is 60 feet 
long; the lower extremity of this effigy is wanting. 

In Crawford county, there are many mounds which repre- 
sent the human form, while others are constructed in the form 
of animals. These mounds are located in a narrow valley, 
which is walled in with cliffs of lower magnesian limestone, 
nearly 180 feet thick. No Potsdam sandstone appears in this 
locality. The mounds are about 3 feet high, and those made 
in the human form present the body, and chest more elevated 
^ than the rest of the body, as though a man was lying on his back. 

In Sauk county, a great variety of ancient mounds or earth 
works, some representing living forms, which differ somewhat 
from any of those previously described, are found. One of 
these mounds is made in the form of a man in the act of 
walking, one foot being partly raised. This effigy is 214 feet 
long. Another represents an animal with a very long caudal 
appendage — 320 feet, while the body is about 16 feet in 
length.* The emblematic mounds of Sauk county lie in a 
valley, through which the Baraboo river flows and empties 
eastward into the Wisconsin river. The latter is one of the 
tributaries of the Mississippi. The formation of Sauk county 
is the Potsdam sandstone. It lies nearly horizontal, with a 
gentle dip to the south-east. The higher elevations, espe- 
cially in the south part of the county, are capped with 
conformable layers of the lower magnesian limestone. Run- 
ning east and west through the center of the county, are 
parallel ridges, with an average elevation of 400 to 500 feet, 
and a base from two to four miles. The distance between 
these is three or four miles. A north and south valley cuts 
half way through the eastern end of the southern ridge, and 
then tends east toward the valley of the Wisconsin. 

♦Foster's Prehistoric Races. 
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The animal mounds of 
Wisconsin are associated 
with those that are circular 
in form, but the latter do aot 
attain a conspicuous height, 
and, with the exception of 
those at Aztalan, they are 
not enclosed. Dr. Lapham 
found nothing to indicate 
that they were ever erected 
for defensive purposes.* 

Along the northern shore 
of Lake Mendota, in Dane 
county, and directly opposite 
the city of Madison, there 
are very many emblematic 
mounds ; these represent a 
bear, deer, squirrel, and 
other animals, now extinct ; 
while a few of the mounds 
are made in the form of birds. 
Some of the latter are con- 
structed on a gigantic scale, 
and three of them located in 
close proximity to one an- 
other, resemble an eagle with 
expanded wings. The larg- 
est of these three birds has 
a body lOO feet long, whose 
expanded wings measure 300 
feet on either side of the 
body, while the tail is 40 feet 
^ide. The head is quite per- 
fectly formed, so that the 
outline of a beak can be dis- 
tinctly traced, and measures 
'S feet in length. 

The mound just described 
's about 8 feet high at its 
center. The other two eagle 
bounds are somewhat small- 
^^ than the first one. Near 
^"e left wing of the largest 
^^gle lies a mound of the 
*^rm of a deer, which is the 




Fig. 1 represents an Eagle. The body is 
100 feet long ; each wing 300 feet ; the tail is 
40 feet ¥ride, and the head and neck measure 
15 feet. 



^Pham, Antiquities of Wisoonein. 
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most perfect representation of that animal tbat has ever 
found in any State where the emblematic mounds e 
The body of the deer measures 6$ feet, and each cxtremi 
14 feet long; the head measures f2 feet from the tip of the 
to the origin of the antlers ; these latter are each lO feet 
and have a branch extending at right angles from their cei 




. deer, wboae body 
antlar* 10 (set long. 

This mound is about three feet high and is covered ^ 
heavy sod. The grass is cut every spring and fall, and i 
effort is made to preserve it in as perfect condition as ii 
left by the Mound-builders. Near the left wing of the 
eagle mound there is the form of a bear; this mound is a 
5 feet high and 59 feet long. 

About 1 50 yards distant 
these animal mounds an 
sloping ground lies the foi 
a squirrel. 

All of the animal mc 

just described are within i 

250 yards from the lake, 

are composed of a rich, 

loam. There is a very 1 

turf covering them, whici 

protected and preserved t 

of them are located in a natural forest of I1 

? andhickory. Some of the trees are very largi 

oubt, withstood the storms of many centuries. 




b eitremlty Is 
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While many animal 
mounds are found near 
Lake Mendota, there arc 
others that are circular or 
pyramidal in form, and a 
few that are oblong. There 
ire located on the north- 
.'astern shore of this lake 
%lit tumuli which are 
rarthy of our attention, 
hey are from 93 to 96 
-et above the water, and 
n some of them trees are 
rowing, which measure 
^ feet in circumference. 
*The largest pyramidal 
amulus of this group 
leasures 188 feet in cir- 
umference, and is 35 feet 
rom the base to its sum- 
nit As it is the most 
conspicuous mound in this 
Sroup, from its elevated 
position, may it not have been used for observation, and as a 
means of communication by signal or otherwise, with other 
mounds in the adjacent country? From its summit you have 
an extended view of the surrounding country several miles in 
every direction. 

This mound was the first one of the series explored, and on 
the following page, an illustration showing the manner of 
exploration is given, together with the location of the skele- 
tons, and other relics found therein. 

A perpendicular shaft 6 feet square was sunk through the 
center of the mound, from the apex to the bottom of the 
tumulus. After removing a heavy turf, about 5 feet of black 
loam was first removed, when on the western side of the shaft 
^ group of stones, consisting of magnesian limestone, yellow 
and red sandstone, were found. Some of these stones were 
"W, while others were irregular in shape, and bore indications 
°fhaving been obtained from the limestone quarry along the 
shore of the lake, where portions had been broken off by the 
action of the water. Below this layer of earth there was a 
J'^posit of yellow clay, 4 feet in depth, through which a simi- 
'sr course of stones, arranged in a semi-circular manner, and 

■ I am indebted to Mr. F. F. Schotzka for UiU survey. 
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passing off to the opposite side of the shaft, was discovered. 
Another layer of black loam lay underneath the clay, which 
was about Sj4 feet in depth. After removing 2 feet of this 
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posit, ashes, charcoal and decayed wood with small pieces 
flint, were found. A few stones were removed directly 
lerneath these, and the earth on which they lay was so 
d and dry that it was with great difficulty that it was 
ken up by means of sharp picks; it had the appearance of 
ing been baked. Another foot of this loam was removed, 
sn the skeleton of an adult Mound-builder was discovered in a 
ing posture, at the south-eastern corner of the shaft; several 
^ments of the cranium, vertebrae, the body of the inferior 
xillary, with the alveolar process quite complete, ribs, da- 
le, portions of the long bones of the extremities, were found. 
The bones of the cranium were so fragmentary that it was 
Lnd impossible to make a complete calvarium. The ver- 
>rae were very large, and indicative of having belonged to 
ace larger than the Indian, and the bones of the lower extrem- 
es, the shafts of two tibiae presented a remarkable flatness, 
iich peculiarity is termed Platycnemism. Prof. Wyman, 
io, in alluding to this feature of the tibiae, of the Mound- 
ilders, says : " that the shafts of the tibiae of nearly fifty 
eletons found in ancient mounds in the south-west, more 
an one-third presented this platycnemic character to the 
tent that the transverse did not exceed 0.60 of the fore and 

diameter. He also draws attention to certain resemblances 
this bone to the same bone in the ape. 
Broca mentions one instance in that of an old Frenchman in 
ich the shaft of his tibiae presented the same measurements 
that just mentioned, while some writers and explorers of 
unds in this country, claim to have found tibiae in which the 
nsverse diameter of the shaft, in one instance, measured 
-O, and in another 0.42 of an inch of the antero-posterior 
meters. In comparing these specimens with those found 
this mound near Lake Mendota, I find considerable differ- 
-e in the measurements, showing a variance of about 
>8 of an inch les6 than those mentioned by Profs. Wyman 
d Broca, while they indicate an increase of o. 12 and o. 14 of 

inch above those mentioned by other archaeologists in this 
untry. The two specimens which I found, measured 0.52 
d 0. 54 of an inch respectively, in comparing their transverse 
th the antero-posterior diameters. That those tibiae which 
ovv the greatest flatness, should be found in the ancient 
>unds in this country, is a remarkable fact. On examining 
- reports of several scientific institutions, I found a compara- 
e table, which contains a few of the most marked cases of 
^tycnemism, which have been discovered either in Europe 
in this country. In comparing the transverse and antero- 
^terior diameter of those found in Europe, the greatest 
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In no case did I find any of 
he long bones of the upper 
:>T lower extremities wholly- 
perfect, but all of them were 
broken near the centre of the 
shift, the other extremity not 
being found. It is hardly prob- 
able that the disappearance of 
one extremity is due entirely to 
decay, in every instance, but it 
may point to some superstitious 
rite or custom, connected with 
the sepulture of the dead among 
the Mound-builders. 

This was the only humerus 
found with e ither ext rem i ty 
nearly perfect. 

Beneath this skeleton there 
Was a layer of earth and then a 
Course of stones, similar to 
those previously described, 
nesting on a bed of yellow clay, 
'^s there was no evidence that 
his bed of clay had ever been 
'laced there, but was a natural 
'eposit, it being one and one- 
alf feet below the level of the 
Urface, it was not thought ad- 
'sable to Sink the shaft any 
eeper. 

As shown in Fig. 6, a drift 
as then made into the side of 
lis mound, three feet above 
le level of the surface, and 
bout eight feet wide. 

After the removal of consid- 
rable earth, a similar course of 
tones was found, which could be traced to the group of stones 
'1 the west side of the shaft. These were remove^ and large 
l^antities of ashes, charcoal, decayed wood and pieces of fiint 
''ere found; these lay upon a very hard and apparently baked 
rust of clay, underneath which there was a cavity about 6 feet 
ong by 2 feet wide and 15^ feet in depth. Nothing was 
ound in this apparent grave, except a large boulder of sand- 
tone, which had been hollowed out in the centre, and repf 
Cited half a sphere. This broke into several fragments afl 




perioratl< 
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its removal, which were so very irregular as to prevent their 
being put together again. 

On continuing the drift towards the center of this tumulus, 
and when near the shaft, the skeleton of a young Mouod- 
builder was discovered in a sitting position. He was probably 
not more than six years of age, judging from the progress of 
dentition and the condition of the bones found. A few fr^ments 
of the cranium, several vertebrje, portions of the long bones of 
the extremities, and the superior and inferior maxillary were 
removed from the earth. Several teeth were still in the al- 
veolar process of the superior maxillary; a number of flints, 
shell beads, two large teeth (canine) of some animal, and sinaV\ 
flint arrow heads were found in close proximity. 

Quite near these remains three pieces of ancient potter^ 
were discovered; the largest piece measuring 4^ X SJ^ incl:ves 
and J^ of an inch in thickness. This was quite smooth on i-'^^ 
internal surface, and marked externally by raised lines nina-i«^6 
obliquely across it; such as are usually seen upon anca* 
pottery found in mounds. 

A stone hammer, of which the accompanying illustratio_s 
a fac-simile, was also found in the mound. Fig. 8. 




The drift was then carried forward as far as the shafl, ^^"l^f 
then downwards to the natural bed of yellow clay. Just "^ 
fore reaching the shaft and near the bottom of the tumuE "• 
the skeleton of another adult Mound-builder was found, »-*■*" 
in a sitting posture. Several fragments of the cranium, pie*^ * 
of the shafts of two thigh bones, ribs, bones of the upper ^'^' 
tremity and vertebra were exhumed. After removing the ea.*" ^° 
underneath this skeleton several stones were removed, wli**-' , 
bore evidences of having been exposed to fire; ashes, charc*^ 
and decaying wood in quite large pieces were also found. (-^^ 
removing the pillar of earth formed by the junction of tl** 
drift with the perpendicular shaft, a flat disc of stone, ^ of ^^ 
inch in thickness and 4 inches in diameter was discovered- 
Similar stones were found by Squier and Davis, and were 
called by them discoidal stones. They have been found *" 




unds in other parts of the North-west, and are supposed 
nave been used by the Mound-builders in playing games. 
Another mound, circular in form, and located a few yards 
■ni mound No. i, was then examined. This mound was 
^ut five feet in height and 125 feet in circumference. A 
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drift was made into the side of the mound on a level with 1 
surrounding surface and about six feet in width. A section 
of this mound, showing its general construction is given 
above. Fi£^. lo. 

After removing the surface, a course of gravel was found, 
one foot in depth, and on the summit a layer of sand dipping 
downwards into the layer beneath it. Following this was a c3e- 
posit of black loam three feet deep, and underneath this was 
another layer of gravel, and then a deposit of earth. A thin 
stratum of gravel was then removed, when ashes, charcoal 
and flints were found lying upon an altar of stones. Tie 
latter rested upon a bed of yellow clay. This altar was about 
one and a half feet high, three and a half feet in length, and two 
feet in width. The excavation was continued downward to 
the depth of three and a half feet below the surrounding sur- 
face, but nothing further was found. 

Two feet from the summit of this mound, there was a tree 
growing which measured five feet in circumference. In the 
side of this tree and fastened to the bark, was a stone pestle 
which had evidently been carried upward through the mound, 
during the growth of this tr'e Thi'5 pestle was composed of 
alternate la>e s of g an te ind qua t It n e su ed six by 
eight inche F g s an Uu a on of tl t ne pesdc - 




In regard to the age of these mounds, the best author* ^'^ 
on this subject variously estimate them from looo to z*:^^^ 
years. Some archs;ologists have attempted to approxinr^^" 
the age of them by examining the trees growing thereon; t*" 
as these indicate an age from 800 to lOOO years, the questJ*^ 
would naturally arise as to the time which may have elap^^ 
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vveen the building of the mounds and the planting of the 
-s; or if the latter were of natural growth, as to the time of 
ir first coming through the ground. 

I>r. Hildreth saw a tree that was 800 years of age, that grew 
>n an ancient mound at Marietta, Ohio. Squier and Da- 
saw trees that were 600 years old on the tumuli near 
illicothe, Ohio. While on the upper Missouri many trees 
>wing upon these ancient land marks, have been felled which 
licate an age above 600 years. In Michigan, trees whose 
es range from 800 to 1000 years have been found in large 
mbers on these mounds. 

Prof. Lapham, who investigated these monuments of a pre- 
storic race in Wisconsin, more fully than any other archae- 
Dgist, made the following observation in regard to the 
owth of forests on the mounds in this state: — "When the 
2e decays, and is blown down, the uprooted soil forms a 
10b or hillock, such as are always seen in old forests. The 
;ry aged trees, 600 or more years old, found on some mounds 
e then probably the survivors of the original forest-growth 
1 the mounds, and had obtained respectable maturity, while 
:her mounds are still bare. No long interval would there- 
re elapse after the abandonment of ancient tumuli, before 
rest trees would spring up. "* 

As no trees have been felled in the forests, where the 
)unds that I have described, are located, it is not possible 
even approximate their age, but there are many large 
es growing near to and upon them, which are very ancient, 
d a few of them measure trom 12 to 14 feet in circumference. 
The question has no doubt occurred to many if not to all 
-haeologists and antiquarians, who have examined these 
cient landmarks, as to who the people were, or what race 
ilt them. That the race of Mound-builders must have been 
numerous tribe or people is very generally admitted by 
ose who have investigated this subject. We find their 
cient works along the gulf coast, and from thence up the 
tlantic seaboard as far as Virginia. Following the Missis- 
ppi and its eastern tributary, the Ohio river, they are found 
be very numerous, and some of them are erected on a 
and scale throughout Central Ohio, and not a few in West 
irginia. In the vicinity of the inland lakes and numerous 
^ers of this State they are quite generally found. The 
cient works at Aztalan, on Rock river, have received as 
ich attention from archaeologists as have those near Mari- 
ta, Ohio. 

japham's Antiquities of Wisconsin. 
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At Aztalan, there is an enclosure of earth extending around 
three sides of an irregnlar parallelogram, the west branch of 
Rock river forming the fourth boundary on the east. The 
space thus enclosed contains 177^ acres. The ridge or wall is 
22 feet wideband from i to 5 feet in height. The wall of earth 
is enlarged on the outside, at irregular distances, by mounds 
of the some material. These are called buttresses or bastions, 
but it is quite evident that they were not designed for the 
purpose indicated by these terms. They are about 40 feet in 
diameter, and from 2 to 5 feet in height The highest point 
in the interior of these works, according to the authority of 
Prof Lapham» is at the southwest comer, and is occupied by 
a square truncated mound, which presents the appearance of 
a pyramid, rising by successive steps like the gigantic struc- 
tures of Mexico. A similar mound occupies the north-west 
angle of this enclosure, 60x65 feet on the top, with the 
remains of a graded way at the south-east o^mer, and another 
mound also is found near the river bank.* 

This race must have differed, both in character and mode 
of government from the Indian. The construction of these 
wcicnt earthworks and tumuli required an amount of labor 
that the Indian would not have submitted to. The Winneba- 
goes» who were the last Indian occupants of the ancient works 
at Altaian, in Jefferson county, would always answer in the 
negative, by a significant shake of the head, when asked if 
they knew anything of the tribe or race who erected them. 
'Jlieir ilweUings have disappeared, leaving no trace except the 
H^tW^iWJ* i*f what are supposed to have been their founda- 
ti<M\A, The flat mounds with graded ascent at Marietta, Ohio, 
wvr^ pri^bably the foundations of ancient temples, and possi- 
k^Y th^ enclosure al«Aztalan held similar structures. 
^1^^ aborigines of America may therefore be considered, at 
^)(t for the puri>oses of histor\- and archaeologj*. as an autoch- 
^^smv^U)^ f ft^ i ^^^ whatever civilization appeared before the 
fH*^*Wfy in t4t)j, was indigenous civilization. The Mound- 
WiK)^V^« therefore* were natives of the soil and whatever 
<A^il«<?^ft^t^«t was made, was of their own invention, or was im- 
Mft^v) to them by neighboring tribes. Xott and Gliddon, 
^iMr work. 'The Indigenous Races of the Earth." refer 
W \\w Mound-builders, as a race belonging to a people far 
Wwh\^V in civUi^ution than the hunting tribes of America. 
'*"' y vmU them ''Mound-builders ' from the regular fortifi- 
l|\H. which they haxx' erected m several Western and 
*hwn St«^te><^ The Xatchez destroyed by the French m 
1^ in the Ust centur>% seem to have belonged to them. 

7 A»IH<*MiM ^ W4«s>wfca. 
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While Lewis and Clark, and after- 
/ards, Catlin. found in the North- 
vest, on the upper Missouri, three 
imall, neighboring tribes, one of 
whom — the Mandans — had no affili- 
ation with any other knoWn family. 
They hved in huts which were very 
neat in appearance and had separate 
apartments for lodgings. They were 
a mere handful of a tribe and, while \ 
they acquired the language of other 
tribes, none learned theirs. They 
made a great variety of pottery and 
manufactured beads which were , 
highly prized. 

Catlin suggests that they are the remaining tribe or descen- 
iants of the Mound-builders which have been driven from the 
'alleys of the Ohio and Mississippi. 

Among the many relics of this ancient race, which were 
ound by Squier during his explorations of the valley of the 
Mississippi, was a most characteristic head, made of red pipe 
lay, the workmanship of these unknown builders, which 
■xhibits the peculiar Indian features. 

He says further, "that the Mound-builders were American 
ndians in type, that time has not changed the type of this 
idigenous group of races; and that the Mound-builders 
ere probably acquainted with no other race but themselves. 
1 every way proving the views of the author of Crania 

tnericana." 

As to what became of this Prehistoric race of Mound-build- 
's, but little can be said beyond conjecture. The numerous 
■tnples of Mexico and Central America are said to be as 
icient as the mounds found in various parts of the United 
tales. 

These two localities may have been the birth-place and 
entre of original American civilization, or the Mound-build- 
rs may have been the original occupants of the Mississippi 
alley, and themselves given the civilization to Mexico, but 
1 reference to these questions no decision can yet be given, 
■nd every one is left to his own conjecture. 
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SHELL BEDS OF CLATSOP BEACH, OREGON. 

BY H. B. CLARKE. 



The coast of the Pacific ocean, some distance below the 
laouth of the Columbia and above, even to the colder latitudes, 
jihow, in its shell mounds or beds, evidences of a dense popu^ 
lution that must have long ago lived and thrived on the boun- 
teous sea-food that the ocean provides. Up the little streams 
and inlets may these beds also be found, but not of the im- 
mense proportions found on this ocean beach. 

Recently, while swimming at the sea-side house at Clatsop, 
my attention was drawn to the material with which the roads 
were being macadamized; shells of oyster and clam predomi- 
nated, but the rather frequent sight of human bones and skulls 
excited my curiosity. Following the wagons, I found my way 
to the pits from which this dump was taken. The excavation 
showed a depth from five to six feet of this debris, and the 
original dirt strata had not yet been reached. 

I stood by the wall of this seemingly unlimited bed, and 
with a stick dug into the bank, finding shells of various kinds, 
some of which are not now found on this coast, all bearing 
evidences of having been used for food, sometimes calcined; 
also the bones and vertebrae of fish, bones of birds, deer, and 
other animals, and among them the bones of the human body, 
sometimes the tiny rib of a little child, and sometimes the 
arm bones or the shoulder blade of an adult; skulls, too, were 
not infrequent. The horrible suspicion of cannibalism sug- 
gested itself to my mind. These remains were scattered indis- 
criminately, just as one might imagine the garbage of a house 
might be thrown day by day and so accumulate in a heap, 
while earth and stones were mixed with the bones. Of the 
length of this bed I have no knowledge, and can only imagine 
the age. It was in shore half a mile and must have, in ancient 
times, been the beach proper. 

Ages have passed since these wild people encamped by the 
booming waves, for immense old Firs, five and six feet in di- 
ameter, are growing over the prostrate giant trees that pr*^" 
ed them. I saw no implements of any sort nor did I hear 
ny being found in these beds, though they might be easily 
rlooked, as no one had ever before exhibited any interest 
;uriosity in the matter. 
*iave been told that similar beds are found on the 
coast. Remains of ancient junks are said bo be found 
Certainly the almond-eye may be traced in the phys- 
of the Indians at this day. 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE ARCHAEOLOGY 
OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

BY REV. STEPHEN D. PEET. 

I before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at the Session 

held at Buffalo, Aug. 22, 1879. 

The science of archaeology in America is in its infancy. 
Scarce thirty years have passed since the first general sur- 
' of the prehistoric works of the west was made, and not 
:y years since the very first work on the subject was pub- 
ed. 

!'he science has indeed been making great advances, and 
hin the last year or two an unusual interest has been 
ikened. The interest taken in the natural sciences has 
ady affected this subject, and the very discussion of the 
nee of man has called attention to the prehistoric man. 
may in fact say, that this is now the rising science. The 
Y increase of population, and the spread of society in this 
ntry have made the traces of the former races more familiar 
he people, and the constant discovery of the ruins of an- 
it empires in the Eastern lands has deepened the interest, 
nde field of study has indeed been opened. The curiosity 
ch was at first awakened by the novelty of the subject has 
aged, but the investigation is more thorough ; even if the 
neat of the marvellous has been dispelled, the more reliable 
it of research has taken its place. The fascination of the 
iy is great. It has seized many a young beginner, and 
Is all whom it seizes. Whoever is drawn into this study 
s himself in a charmed circle. As if in the mystic hunt- 
grounds of the shadowy races, he cannot refrain from the 
)rite pursuit. 

he inquiry, however, arises, are there realities in these 
dews of the past? Can the substantial be seen and a 
ain foundation be found when everything is so unformed? 
J student of American antiquities wanders through a silent 
mnth, and often wonders if he shall ever catch the clue to 
ntricate depths, or find a system amid the multiplicity of 
:overies. 

European archaeologists have made much more advance- 
it than we in America. They have introduced data and 
's for this science by which many are guided, but the ques- 
i is, will these clues do for us ? will the data of the science 
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•x . V • ^. ■ ". ..• . .■•■■ . ■ .. .. . ■ :-y ii>tinctivc 

• •.» ^•». '''.•■. ..■ ■* ■•-, .:.' ... - .-.r:--r:ca which 

it»»\ »v .■•■.•!:».::•.■: '. -. " -: ■.."_-..-.:::' the prc- 

>..^^vnx ii ■■.::*:*v' ' "'. ■ " .^ - -. : . \ -:. r.cc on the 

.N'.utiiMii. .i:u: -■\^- - -^ * ■ *■-■ :•-•:- .-.i ry the cave 

>i.4U\i-^ iiv .x-^v-'^.- . . : '.-".... ■• -^. - :;:-- hands of 

.Ov K-*\;imii.i.:\ *- - .-' .-'." .' ' ' ' . /-'r^.tn fiystem, 

\ius.u I iiu •!•->..•-: :. ■■'.,-•■-" ■- : • ■ :.•., -■ ;:r.^ up of the 

.^%.^.u^ « :iKi\ "^.w'-j :^ .-■-■ •.:■■ -■ : 7'-- ---...: .-truct u res of 

.*H .svii I w\»i!'.':!,.- •: ::.. ::.. ■ : "-t-.jtL.: according 

v .',♦. !xa! '.itv'Jv: -. :.: : * .-v.-.-Ti :-. vhat wa.s the 

• v»-v .»i .oxii.-:\ ■• :.• i: ■ ■ ■ - ■ -- ■ : -. >.a? n!y to visit 

»u *\..j^\\.im» x-: :'•- ■ .-: * -- " .> " :>.. r. .Tth to find 

vv, I, u* ihs* -i^:.-:'^ . * -■• ' / ;. .-. -.:y:v->cd to have 
s ,.v%i. tu' vv^'.'.vv:: ■". ■" -- ;- : - ' ■":- >..-.- enabled us to 
.>,.,..\ ilK'in* aiivi :>.j :.\.\". ." .: : : ". .:"■.: r-. .L-al them has 
Axx ^^* ^*v:V» accoir.r" ■^"•.. .: '"•- - "..y -:> n. then, must be 
•H\A:i, *v\v .'"ij to :::;;■ --v:--,- \ .--::.-. -.-.:>.-:r than the depth 

which. :r. * * "• . "'.-■.- r.-;;:: done by running 
Ticina>>:\e i.\-:h hc.ir>. And in Europe by 
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avation in caves and ^^ra-mcl beis :-r 5C'tl--bea:>5. his 
le here by traveling over die s^'z'jt ccdi:ie:ii- In fact, the 
rk has been done by traveling rarber than by digging. 
It is gratifying to find the ca^sifcsT--::: of the Europeans 
far confirmed. The stages :: ethnical culture have been 
;arly marked, if the ages have not bee^ recor^nized. and the 
me division in space here pre-i"ails -aiii-ch there has been 
signed to time. The classincation is accc»rd:ag to the hori- 
ntal position, but not to the vertical depth. As in geology 

in archaeology the epochs are known by the cropping out of 
e tokens upon the surface. 

From the north to the south there are discovered many di- 
sions of the races, but the division is one of climate and seen- 
y as much as it is one of the period or stage. and for this reason 
merica may be the better field. We have not only the relics 

sitUf with the matrix before us, but we have them in the 
nds of their possessors, amid the very physical surroundings, 
il and climate, to reveal what once existed in Europe. We 

• not go into the depths of the earth to find the variety of 
r prehistoric human fauna, but we go over the surface. 

The same elements of ice fields and glaciers ascribed to the 
rliest age of Europe are here found and are associated with 
e same relics. The wild hunter life ascribed to a certain 
riod there, and betokened by shell-heaps and their relics, is 
11 existing with the same relics. The nomadic condition 
th the later and more polished weapons and instruments; 
e agricultural state, with the tools for husbandry, and the 
lits and seeds, as well as the lacustrine villages once 
isting in Europe, have been known and seen on this very 
il where we stand, but there is this difference: the scenes 
e occupied and the relics themselves are still in use. Geo- 
aphically considered, we have all the ages on this continent 
d the living illustration of them all. 

The question then arises in reference to relics and their 
-ality, whether the classification of Europeans can be iden- 
ied in America, and we answer that in the main it can. 
Whether the classification is indicative of ages even in Europe, 
for others to determine, but certainly the general division 
relics into the stone, bronze and iron we most heartily accept. 
As to the subdivisions of the one into the Neolithic and 
ilaeolithic, and the introduction of another age earlier than 
e so-called stone age, we may say that these as terms may 

• accepted, as they will assist us in arranging and classifying. 
ore than this, on this continent we find a subdivision of the 
onze implements similar to that found by Schlieman in Troy, 
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namely, the bronze and the copper, and as a variety we might 
say that we have the copper-age especially prominent. 

These relics are, however, only indicative in each locality 
of stages of culture rather than those of periods of time, and 
according to these tests we classify them. 

There is, however, one difficulty. There are localities where 
the relics are found mingled. The rude stone implements, the 
polished stone, and the copper are indiscriminately mixed in 
one heap, even as the different weapons found in the Kitchen- 
middens of Europe ; but there are no traces of animals or 
even of men so associated as to identify their ages. All that 
we can do is to classify according to the variety, and leave the 
future development of the science to mark both the ethnic 
signs and the historic periods. 

Wave after wave of population has followed in such quick 
succession, even while the same climate and soil existed, that 
we can see no dividing lines between the different races. There 
are no strata to show the succession, but the ripple marks have 
to be studied in their minute lines and shades. 

It requires less labor but much more discernment to pickup 
our relics. The delicate discrimination becomes almost in- 
tuitive, and is attained only after long experience and very 
extensive and comprehensive information. There are those 
among the savage tribes who discern the tribal lines in the 
weapons and implements which they discover, and even in the 
foot-prints in the sand. Much of this sagacity of the wild 
Indian needs to be attained before we can properly classify or 
identify our relics, and yet the classification of the European 
and American may be alike. 

II. We turn, then, to the structures, and institute the 
comparison between the European and American archaeology 
again, in the classification of the works and remains, as well 
as the relics. 

It may be observed that a generic term is wanting. By 
remains we mean all that may be left as signs of human habi- 
tation and activity, aside from the relics already considered. 
There are in America many such; the debris of camps, the 
shell heaps by the sea, the fire beds beside the rivers, and the 
bone heaps and burying places are certainly remains, but 
there are also caches with remains of food, tumuli erected • 
as burial places, mounds built for residence and protection, 
and for worship ; there are also walls and pyramids, and 
enclosures of earth and wood and stone ; the remains of vil- 
lages and communistic houses, the ruins of palaces and altars 
and temples, lake dwellings and ponds, and excavations, wells 
and walls, and almost every conceivable sign of human exist- 
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ice, which must all be classified under some generic term, 
id we have used the word remains as that term. 

The distinction between remains and structures must, in- 
eed, be recognized, but the first term will be understood to 
mbrace everything under the generic head, and to these 
Remains of lost Empires " we would call attention. 

The European system, so far as it is given, recognizes this 
ame distinction between relics and remains, even if the term 
3 not used. One term may be introduced to express this de- 
partment of the science, and that is the palaeography as dis- 
inguished from the archaeology of the two continents. The 
omparison is now taken from the *' cabinet " to the "field." 
The "finds " are to be observed rather than the "collections," 
nd the prehistoric habitations are to be sought rather than 
he implements and weapons and utensils. 

Now, in regard to this department of the science, the Amer- 
can savant may accept the classification given so far as there 
s any, but he may also be permitted to establish a system of 
lis own if he chooses. Recognizing the distinction of the 
various classes of works, such as the cave contents, mound 
'tructures, dolmens, cromlechs and cairns, kitchenmiddens 
ind shell heaps, palaffittes or lacustrine villages, we desire to 
-all attention to a comparison of the two continents. Many 
)f these are found on this continent, and one work with the 
American student is to identify them with those found in the 
>lder continent. To compare stone circles and coffins and 
)ther structures with the dolmens and cromlechs of Europe, 
^cognizing the fact that emblematic mounds are also found 
mong the Mendip Hills as well as in Wisconsin, to trace 
he similarity of mounds on the two continents, to search into 
he shell-heaps, and compare these with the kitchenmiddens 
f Denmark and Sweden, to ransack the caves and examine 
l^eir contents, and to look to the various habitations of our 
ountry, and compare them with the structures of the ancient 
ices in the old world, and to studiously observe everything 
^at may be left on the surface or in the soil or beneath the 
^il, and so either introduce the European system or to estab- 
sh one of our own, is now the work of American archaeolo- 
ists. The task of identifying these different remains with 
le separate races may then be undertaken, and the periods 
3 which each vestige belong may afterwards be pointed out, 
nd the different ages recognized in the remains as well as in 
le relics. 

Investigations have, however, not yet been carried far 
lough to accomplish this in America, and we must be excused 
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if some degree of skepticism arises as to the certainty of this 
classification by the European system. 

In a general way we might suppose an analogy, and say 
that our lake habitations in Mexico corresponded to the 
lacustrine villages of Switzerland; our shell-heaps on the sea- 
coast of the Atlantic and Pacific, in Florida and New England, 
California and Oregon, belonged to the same order with the 
refuse heaps of the coasts of Denmark; our burial places scat- 
tered everywhere have also a resemblance to the burial 
mounds of Europe, and our circles, enclosures and earthworks 
need only to be understood to show their resemblances; also 
our fire-beds and camp debris are similar to the remains of 
the cave-dwellers, and the bone huts and ice houses of the 
Esquimaux, correspond with the remains of the lowest strata 
in the cave dwellings; but so far as classifying them accord- 
ing to the succession in time, they are to be placed with the 
relics of America, subject to investigation. 

The bronze is, indeed, associated with the works of Mexico; 
the copper with the Mound-builders of the Ohio valley; the 
stone, rude and polished, is also associated with the fire beds 
and shell beds and bone heaps of this continent; the bone 
implement is found under the rude structures of the^ Esqui- 
maux. So far, then, the European system is confirmed. 
With the addition of the copper among the Mound-builders, 
and the removal of the distinction between the neolithic and 
the palaeolithic, we may, indeed, recognize the European sys- 
tem on this continent. Under a general classification, the two 
fields are similar. Whether the distinction between long bar- 
rows and short barrows, and their modes of burial shall be 
made; whether the various stone structures, such as the dol- 
mens clnd cromlechs shall yet be discovered, we may certainly 
see a resemblance at first in the outlines, and so make the 
archaeology of Europe serve us in America. The present 
stage of archaeology demands that we take the researches of 
our fellow-laborers and apply the data given at first, until 
we have fully established a system of our own. 

It should be said here that we have in this country peculiar 
advantages for the work of identifying the structures with 
their inhabitants, and especially for drawing the parallel 
between the relics, the remains and the races. To be sure 
as to identifying any of our mounds with the race who built 
them, there is now great uncertainty, and so, too, as to iden- 
tifying the modes of burial with the different races, for the 
con^' ' '"f our mounds, earthworks and other structures 
' GO little studied to be yet properly understood. 

observing the surface, and arranging the numer- 



ous objects preseiitcd rfaere re- lor 3i:clc±. rfr.tt -we c*rry oo 
the science: after that, rhe «iar^il ftmiy :c -i-r-irydamg: con- 
nected with the ""oDtttetir^ * 3i-xy be ':>±trir :i3?5er^o«>d_ 

We are able to fT-a-^ fty .irrr -tarfi -KiricrTir-is acoDrdrng to 
ieir uses, under the '^cnieraJ. 'irx-jfi.ics :c tie nElrtar^-. agri- 
:ultural and ^Tllage earfnrork*: iiLC tie st^ics'is a^ain into 
umuli, altars, p\Tamid, fajcri£cLil in^i ri:=:pie, acd the encioS' 
ires into the militarv. civtl isd ^scrt^t Wr ire alf*j abie to 
listing^uish the stone strtKnimi?; xcc:rf:':t:^ to tbetr ttses — the 
^alls and wells, rock dwe"rc;^, iS'f tie ruin? o/ p'lebLos; the 
yramids and palaces of tie aacient Mexicans, and other 
tone works, and by these, c.:2::tect±c Triti taetr locality-, we 
^cognize the races that inhibrte'f tzesi- 

We are also able to arrarr-^e tie z*rw wooden structures 
ccording to their uses, asd iave o:ir palisades and stockades, 
nd village enclosures, and tic^se Ct^i::gz.'td for the chase, where 
irge numbers of anima;^ are drtveti into a corral and earth 
it, and so caught and slaaghtered. We have also our sheU 
eaps, which again have been clashed into fire-beds, shell 
eaps, and mounds made of shells. So that really a system 
as been growing upon as, based to be sure, upon a super- 
cial obsen'ation. and yet a system m'hich certainly has 
lany points of resemblance to the European classification. 
Ve are brought to it by the necessity' of the case, and with 
li due recognition of our indebtedness to the older and more 
dvanced students, we receive this as the basis for the Ameri- 
^n departments. 

In some respects, however, the sj-stems differ. The ma- 
-rial of which the remains are composed has never yet been 
^^de a test of ethnic aitinitv nor a basis of classification, but 
^ the American continent this is a test. 

The same distinction which prevails in the weapons and 
l^cnsils of the prehistoric races prevails in their structures and 
•Plains. They are to be distinguished by the material of 
•^ich they are made as well as by their shapes and uses. 
As a criterion by which we judge of the races, their social 
^tus, and ethnic condition, we maintain that it is better than 
'y other classification. In America, the earthwork, the stone 
^ucture, the shell heap, the wooden palisade, and the bone 
^t are as distinctive as are the bronze and copper, stone and 
^ne implements. Therefore, as a basis of cliHwHiMliga we 
^y well regard the material of these structr '^'^n 

^k to their uses and shapes for cnHdivision 
stem. 

This mode of classifying no 
Uus, but in a manner repre: 
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no other indications of the age in which rhese bones were de- 
posited. These prehistoric animals are tounti i^-iociareii xirh 
weapons which are still in the hands o( western afaorig:nes. and 
traditions are still extant of the m.-nster-? -^hich srartled the 
wild Indian by their size, but which d::rappeartti before their 
hunters. If these creatures are f«jund imbedded in -joil with 
human remains beneath them, yet these arc no: mark.^ of 
their antiquity, for the relics may have be:on;^ed :o an a^c 
as recent, even later than the animal.- rhem-cl. 'l-s Rein- 
deer and mammoth have been discovered, bur an abundant 
opportunity for a late survival is given by --o :-;reat a C'^nti- 
nent. The implements found in connecti-jn -.vith them have 
nomarks which designate their age. Plven the soil or gravel 
in which the relics lie, are not alwavs indicative of it. A -ttone 
may fall into a crevice, sink into peat bogs or be covered in a 
flood and be found in a delta or bed of a river, or in a certain 
rock formation, and yet be modern in its origin. 

Discoveries of this kind such as Sir Charles Lvell brou;{ht 
out in his work on the antiquity of man are not reliable. A 
l^one from the burying ground at Natchez, the dirfe rent rafts 
or logs which had formed a jam in New Orleans.. or the flood 
of the Mississippi which suddenly changes its channel, will 
account for all these without inserting an archipelago in the 
North Pacific for the races to emigrate on. 

If we are to form any definite classification of the relics ac- 
cording to the prehistoric ages, it will be after much more 
thorough and exhaustive investigation, and the comparison of 
^^ny more facts than are at present at our disposal. 

The modes of burial have also been studied with this 
point in view, and in Europe their classification are sup- 
Posed to have been according to the ages. In America, how- 
p^er, no such classification has obtained; possibly this is ow- 
^'^gto the limited observation, as an approximation to the Eu- 
ropean system has been arrived at, and we may find this a 
o^tter test than all the rest alluded to above. The distin- 
guished Swede, Nilsson, has identified the different kinds of 
"Urial with the different ages. The skeletons found with bones 
thrown together are peculiar to the Palaeolithic; the burial in 
^horizontal posture peculiar to the Neolithic; the burning of 
^he body and the depositing of cinerary urns were character- 
istic of the bronze age; but thus far in America there seems to 
p an indiscriminate mingling of all the modes in the various 
localities, and the system is * »ed. All these 

^odes of burial ar "^till more com- 

mon, is the prom ; but the 

^^lics which aire ^r been 
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classified so as to associate them properly or intelligently 
The whole work is before us. If the European system h; 
been approximately applied, there is still great uncertainty^ y 
attending the ages, even with all these tests before us in tl^»-e 
continent. 

Another test employed by Europeans for determining the agET"^ 
to which a relic belongs, is found in the kinds of food whicr li 
may have been discovered along with it, but in this countr ^3 
this test is also uncertain. In the localities adapted for raisin g 
the varieties of food the two are associated, but in that ca g '^ ^ 
they are no evidences of the period. Ordinarily the period ^^Ss 
the latest one, and no succession of races has been determine-- d 
by it. If there are traces of food in any locality different froir =^ 
that which belonged to it, this food may have been carrier- -d 
from other places and would not prove a different climate ir ^n 
the time of its production, so that even this test has not bee: ^^n 
effective. 

We may say, then, of all these various tests by which th 
European system should be applied, scarcely one has bee 
sufficiently tried to enable us to know whether the ages, 
there associated with the relics, can here be discovered. Wit 
the single exception of the form of the structure from whic 
a relic may be taken, there is no test in America by whic 
archaeologists can identify the periods. 

The best evidence given of the age is the locality and tl 




general surroundings, compared with the ethnic occupation ^m.n 
the historic period. There is no place where the succe-^s- 
sion of races has been . discovered so as to identify the reli^^^s 
with them, but the separate localities present their relics, ar». d 
in the localities are identified with different contemporaneo«^js 
races. 

Generally, however, if the single locality is considered ar"»-d 
the evidences of their ages there sought, we find the ca^^ 
exactly reversed from that which is found in Europe. Thias, 
iron and bronze and copper and polished stone and ru<3^ 
stone and bone are all found belonging to separate rac^s* 
but to a contemporaneous period; yet when they are prov^<i 
to have succeeded one another, they succeeded in tl^^ 
reverse order from that which is supposed to have been fo 1 ' 
lowed in Europe, that is, the ruder follows the more cultiv"^' 
ted. The red Indian displaces the Mound-builder; the mil*' 
tary succeeded the peaceful, the hunter-class succeeded tl^^ 
agricultural; and the wild roving tribes the village-dw^l*' 
ers. Such is the case whenever there has been a successL^^^ 
found in any one place, and such, too, is proved by the vario"^^ 
evidences that different races occupied the separate localiti^^* 
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The survival of the races was in the reverse order of their cul- 
ture. The relics last used were by far the rudest, and the 
historic races which are the survivors of the prehistoric, are 
the wilder of the two; the lower status remaining while the 
higher has passed away. The European classification, then, 
if used on this continent to designate time or ages, must be 
confined to the contemporaneous races or its order must be 
reversed. According to very late investigations, this change 
in the system may also need to be introduced into Europe. 
In that case the ethnic traits and the social status may, 
on both sides of the water, be traced in the relics, while the 
question of their periodical succession or chronological order 
's left undetermined. The order has been reversed in the ruins 
^^ Troy, the succession of races and relics becoming more and 
p^ore rude, and the culture declining as the ages went by, and 
*t may be that, even in the different parts of Europe, the mi- 
gration of the races shall be marked by the decline of the 
higher to a lower culture. 

In England and parts of France the cave dwellers left the 
tra.ces of the advancing series, but in Troy and other parts of 
Europe there are signs of receding waves, and so we have on 
both continents the same system, each series of relics indicative 
of the same status and ethnic existence. 

AVith the latter view the system is wonderfully adapted to 
tb.^ American continent and may be regarded as a fundamen- 
ts,! one for the whole science in every part of the world. 

^s descriptive of the different shades of social existence, 
ari.cd the different grades of ethnical character, nothing is bet- 
t^x- than this classification according to the material of the 
^ capons used. Measuring on the surface, we find all these 
^i flferent kinds of weapons strikingly associated with the modes 
0^ life and identified with the climate and surroundings which 
tH.^ Europeans claim, but the "age" of them was contemporane- 
^'-^s rather than successive. 

beginning at the equator, we run our shaft to the poles 
^'^d find at each successive zone the same relics and the same 
iniocies of life which, by digging downward, they find beneath 
*^^ir feet. 

Tlie bronze, copper, stone, rude-stone, shell and bone are 

^^^icative of the grades of population which have appeared 

"-f^d^r the varied climate and soil of this continent, while on 

^^ other side of the ocean they are indicative of those 

.^^nges in the primitive inhabitants which followed the phys- 

^1 changes of earth We go northward in space while they 

^^^ backward in time. We classify them according to latitude, 

^t they according to eras. 
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Classsified according to material, the succession of the two 
continents have great resemblances. The palaffittes, the shell 
heaps, the dolmens and cromlechs, the earth mounds and 
cave contents of Europe abound respectively with wood, 
shell, stone, earth, and bone as do the works of remains of 
America. 

The material is a good basis of classification, even there. 
The cultus is designated by it on both continents. The bone 
of the cavern belongs to the lowest type; the shell-heap be- 
longs also to an ancient and rude status of society; the wood 
palaffitte or lacustrine settlements belong to a later stage; 
while the rude stone monument has a still higher development. 
If, too, the dolmen and cairn be classed with the earthwork, 
with the earth removed, the order of succession would on both 
continents be the same, and if classified according to their 
material we should find a complete analogy between the two 
systems. But when we consider the age of these structures 
or the chronological order which they present, classification 
seems to be unsatisfactory. 

The contrast between the two continents is in the order of 
the succession. The succession in time is exactly reversed and 
the more advanced culture soonest passed away, but the rudest 
has survived. As before the bronze was the oldest and tVie 
rude stone the latest, so now the rude stone in America, is 
the most ancient, while the wood and bark and bone still re- 
main. The latest of all in America are identical with the 
earliest or most ancient races in Europe. 

In Europe the cave-hunter, who used bone implements, 
first departed ; the fishermen of the kitchenmidden next 
passed away ; the builder of the earth mounds followed with 
his rude weapons, and the inhabitants of the palaffitte next 
disappeared, and last of all the Etruscan, the builder of the 
rude stone monuments. Thus Esquimaux, Basque, Briton, 
Belgian, Celt, Saxon and Etruscan are the successors to one 
another, while on this continent Quiches, Toltec, Aztec, 
Mound-builders, Red Indians and Esquimaux are the silent 
throng who have reversed the column of departure. The 
Esquimau was ruder than the Basque, and the Basque than 
the Briton, and so the order of departure gave place to ^ 
higher culture. 

In America .the most civilized was the soonest removed* 
and the rudest remained the longest. 

The ancient city was deserted, but the Pueblo remained; 
the iP^-aV^io itself changed inhabitants, but the Mound-builder 

the Mound-builder was driven away, but the R^^ 
nued ; the Red Indian has disappeared, but the 
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Esquimau abides. Tbt paiaref -r Pciitmant: and Uxmal^ and 
the seven cities of CibciiE art iDi»iiirmt.Ttr cif £ ch-iiizalic^ snore 
ancient than the Mcmiyc-bniidtr-r TiJt m^'cudf of tbt Missis- 
sippi valley were dciibciesr ir-fnt-c in i. nj-r-t aBCJtul race than 
the people who occrg^k-c *c titt inut :r ibtr:*^ dii.cai'trry. The 
Red Indians held as i2iii>:»iiiidt!C ^'m\viivxL tu'r-t andtmt than 
the villages whid tbt-v inhabiitri. inic tiit E*.c:uiinaDX may 
possibly have onoe en trrtrd tiit -wii »it leitic -wbtrrt aJ] of tho^ 
tribes so lat^' roamed, inn tiit JlhtC T.t:-\':-. -.c --^ aU i*r now the 
rudest and wiklcsi. Tijih rrtt arnica •'-*::sii^Ji:!:i'^/ii of the terri- 
tory has been in a Tt-rtr»tir crdt^ t: tiit crh-iijzaii'-.ij of thtr peo- 
ple. Thus, the paiaifclt^f ic £.u-"ce urt a*-**ocialt;d whb the 
bronze age, the dcCmtrtH- -wri liit p-L'ii^iitfcd *aoj5*:^ the ^hell 
heaps with the nadfr-fCirnt aiii tiit ::^n*r^t witij ibt carved 
bone; and the a^es- liii: in:>*v: adx'iaji:*:c ar-t tn-id^rcljy ifoer more 
modern, whfle iaa AsairriEc titt rr'.miit i/jy^ . ^fjtkt^ wood and 
earth are the assDcnsOiTd rtiiTi -x i :;nhirr*: -y^'hivh h ihc more 
advanced 35 ii i* like miirt coinitxi S''.^. tvo, of the animaU 
associated with l3ae ryminTH- . 

The earliest agroEgHii*- ic Z.mc^ ir*: crviotl^h^ iJje tave-bear 

and the hyena. i2at rhrniiiDtr'i^- icnd ti**: iir*.. aa>.d the caveniM 

now show that ttSaey jcri: x-tr}- in^iXittct . 5iti€ ^iv^^xial^^jd wjlh the 

wildest men. laa Ajaagrira:.. ii'^'v^ntr. -tjutr* ^tj-^ a^jimal* whkh 

to a degree cxMnrasgjf^cuS lio tiieit*:.. x.'<zmtvy li*t p^yii^ar !>€ar and the 

wild wolf, bat dittse sri: ittr-*: iifc*»v^^i:!.*;C v;-}^ l?j^ -w5>3e^l tribeii^ 

3nd at the sannie tbraat tSifcrr ic* :i*t l-itt-it ^-vr-Zn^/r^ of a)) the 

native fanna. A* i'j- titt TL£fn::rx.^Ji '/: '!i*^, j^A^I^'ydfyn, there 

*'*e some evidenscKs t^ictiit-r -xx-tr-t rii':*! -^^ir^v^w l/'y iJwr Mound- 

^^uilders, and tt&at irDttT- acurr 3L«tj-t it^^t::;;; i:^K.'xJ^it>4 -jtrhh a higher 

s^ate of ci^-iiiaajtttttj'Ec t^saau tisb:t -vi-itSij 5vlli'.rv 'r^.. Th^J.^ the pro- 

^fess has becBB ^tcaai^'ir'j ixii^i:-:\»asr'd iisi^t-tay^f -'Z pyrwHfd. The 

"*ghest cnltmire 5iQ<oflK3tr 'dik^i^g^tasT'tri •»&?'> :i3i»/*r !!/^>rjore^t is* the 

'^^^st endoriffig:. 

And now nf we (drarw at Srstt rV'^^cni tne t-^vo* ^yvrttJuern €/^rncf% 
^' Xorth AnDerraci ^hor^j^bi t&xt ^/OitJinktiipt Va- ;:fe jy^yJwt />n the 
^^uthem penrnft^ciiLaL. Tare -^iisfcrr frrad at pj-ratm.-fcj <<yf hiftfrnan e-^j*t- 
^nce whicA c* verj r-tiisarfra&i*:. Ooe rin^.'^,. lr>*:^iiiriif)img with 
^^ hypcvhofB-esms <rx€ Giretefflil;iarf.. -xrrll ptja^ th^^ So*: hftml^ fyf the 
*^squimatnLx^ tiBDe wE^aaaaH ^if trButt: Bwscct/tr^ ;iini/'f !linj''£i';*in):^ ^^yf I>ab- 
^^dor, the $<t(D<dbfc<&^ aioirf ^iifeatte^i f>{ thf^ Mc^onqmn^ and 
*^oquois^ the ^srW^^^ ajiDrf irei!%orr,iaH ^^trccctttir*^^ fA the M«f>iund- 
^ilders^ the itocDe Ta^ilti aosif^ r^ocS: t/*>wiiii^ «<yf tBsKt !W>tiith'We*t, 
^»^d so reach ttftie pesEdtat?* <0'f tfei^ Itascart aiai<^ tBwi: ancient bon^ 
^^ the Qnidufis cm C^wtird Amttrk^k. THhe ic^""- 
^tii the hjrpeirfcwreaaftf «otf tBDe uikorttfiDHea^t^ n 
^^^ hots of tt&e Afecctt.* :m«t TMomkeitU, thr 
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the Athapascans and Columbian Indians, the adobe houses 
and the Pueblos of the early Arizonians, the stone houses of 
the Moquis and the houses of the Aztecs, until it also reaches 
the palaces of the Toltecs or Quiches, and the earliest works 
of the Mexican civilization. 

The pyramid thus constructed has its base on the broad line 
of the arctic ice fields, and lifts its summit into the equatoriai 
sunlight, but has for its different steps not only the varieties 
of soil and climate but the very zones themselves. The suc- 
cessive races that inhabit its terraces corresponding also with 
the fauna and flora of each region, thus making it, indeed, a 
pyramid of life which embraces the whole continent in its 
magnificent dimensions. But the pyramid is in ruins, and 
sad to state, the more advanced is now thrown down, and 
each lower stage shows the marks of decay, and only the 
rudest and lowest types survive. 

The imperishable material is soonest destroyed while the 
perishable abides. The sculptured stone lies deserted and 
cast from the summit, but the fragmentary shell and earth and 
wood and bark are still continued; each higher cultivation 
having soonest passed away, but the wilder, savage life and 
lower state of society proving the most enduring. 

A strong contrast indeed to the advancing series of the Eu- 
ropean continent, yet marked in the reverse order of its ma- 
terial and its finish. 



THE UTES, OF COLORADO. 

The general subject of American antiquities, relating to the 
Indian tribes, seems to me of great importance when consid- 
ered with reference to the great modern question of the origi^^ 
of man, or of his progress towards civilization. A knowledge 
of the Colorado Utes as derived, at the White River agency, 
from the study of their character, has especial value. First, 
these Utes arc undoubtedly an ancient nation, and long ago> 
they settled down upon habits of life that have produced a 
fixed type of character and of physical being. Second, they 
arc savages, having no written language, no traditional his- 
tory, no poetry, no literature, unless some relations of p^^^^ 
events be called such. Aside from the manufacture of a fe^ 
? implements of stone and wood, their constructive and 
ve faculties have never been exercised. I have traveled 
vely over this part of Colorado on what might be called 
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general prospecting tours, and I have nowhere seen the Wa^X 
evidence of Indian construction, by which a permanent \\\\^ 
pression has been made; there arc no walls, no niunntl!*» \\k\ 
excavations; even their dead arc buried in "wash-nuts" enveretl 
with loose earth and stones, or under hu^^a* rocks with Htone** 
piled on each side to prevent wild animals (levourin^* the [p 
mains. The only mark is the trail by which they travel, a 
path ten inches broad and sometimes six inches dcvp, well Uiil 
out in an engineering sense, while the localities o( their en 
campments present dried brush bowers, all of whieh nrtlMlrtlly 
disappear in the course of half a dozen years. And yet, only 
about 200 miles south are to be seen the ruins of well eon«^tl Ml- 
ted houses and lines of extensive irri^atin^ ditchet*, reriajnlv 
500 years old, possibly 2000, and which will rrnialM rtt> \\\\h]\ 
longer; proving past all doubt that a cortij;;ir^*f jvelv rivili^Mil 
race existed along side a savage one, and a«* a trt^wli (ln« t^^^v 
age survives. 

It is to be noted that these Utc^ arc by no uu'tiii^ rt powt^l 

ful people, nor are they at all warlike, ;tt (c;iM i\uy ^M' hlf'Mdly 

with the whites, and it is long ^inc/r thfrff^ Wf^tt* tniilU^ ♦«? wilH 

the Northern tribes. Their he;^Uh h (nr tfttm >/^l«y M/fM<*^l, 

nor are they long-Hved, nor do th<^ 'tfu.ft'4^- m \in\m\Mh^\\ 

they seem to ha%'c Jtiit iubf/tit vitulifty ^fiou^i io UnUi \\Mi 

own, and this for the rea.^>n tBw*tl tilwry h;iiv<f' tio ft^^f^h pn\^^\ 

That disease which wa* '•^u.^^a/A U/ hi^'/^- U^fti i^Uf^-ti tiHhi 

America to Europe k prevaifcwtt,. ;Wiii^ if m^^i U4<y^ f*f}^}Hf^i^ii 

^mong themselves-, gtomiro^ &ttfX^^y Umh ^'■>t4^^t.'%\^^ ^^^WikS ]\\ 

^nlgence. Add! to tfc» i ♦fe^^titiiW',/ ^A f jfji/- f*^ \V^um% 4Hfi ihHh^i 

Sentiments^ smd we ha^'t ;h. tr:ictt -»-^:f'iik'^'vf- -^mi^Uon^ ^mi j^Wif fi 

'"ace deficieiDt iini tht cidt«*r>^flcf ^ii^.m^.jVf'j; /^ j/^^^^^^^i;-. 'tUt- 

^omen are nnKoint erKr^fti^iii^ ^i%^ fi,4tr ^^^, (//^ ^y^y v^/l- ^^^^^h 

Muscular amdl w'ni!y.,t&eiir r»U"*«>>T«**^-'fU kr^^ ^/Vfi^'il'A,*^ ?,»,» ^i^^^^^tUh^ 

derived froiini ttBodr :^i(^v^rrM< ;i;i,^>»^.^ A^^ a^^ ,Vi';' f^^tf^^f h}HH\ 

^r religioiins mECguiJfte?^.. TJSe r>.*^* ;»^-^ X^A'^*\-u'y ^''*'y^^^^}i}HH^.; 

i^elievii^ m xSx& hk*:yX.,. \x\. tJi^;-.ti»t ;itrt*^' .i^M^Svi a y n A^^/'y^^ 

Words ©BD 2a gwrnie '^^tT jm^nr^ -VP* -'Hi't V*-^*<f^ >■: V/ \'^v iVh^^VtV-* ,V 
P^itive (Dajftr„tfir';iil. iift^r iii*^f<; ;fv^/^- *^*.V** -f^M nMA-.<'i,v»,i^i, /Vj^V/*-]^ 
hlce the BEraJtory -irTt^e :i;it*;\^^^ -s/ :0H-v,tMt^O'' .•^ fi^vo^. .iff -w^- lU:^^ 

^f hBmniEBnD (fe^a^m?' ^it:ir^^^^'.\} v^t^%u^ -</ '^^ 
•^omaflflac g«rtgtie nETUKt* -i/f. tif^::^^ itft>H ^-*v/1 



7"if." u"'* i:-..v;-:i:: .mi r-fmd** riti-t.-rt? are exceedingly kind 
V. '.mliir^n. uii; T^-.-vr. iiuLi—i:^ iini T^rhis are seldom heard 
:?'. 7*u*rr :!:.•: T'lr -ii: r iiinniii^ zijt breeding and care of 
ii:r=-.»: uu: :— •• -.;.:nL,- :r ii i~itir v :rd>. gambling, which 
.s uii—t**: "1 L.Li." n' '" TK.Li -;:: nir-iir:* in a vear. The ef- 
r.f^.^ ir^v n:.i :::!:; -.r-Vi::'.' -iiir.u. ist -pcin a pretty broad 

-.i-i;t* ri" i. .lI-: : :i--.ii.:t:i i .::ii: ill- :«firi out in cultivation, 
znr '.ur.i' v -.r :. u ■ v:ri : ;'i!iiL-i. i-T.i :: is to be overcome 

\.' ": *.!i: -i.ir-'ii- \ T' "ir LLTir'-iT-'-^^ -"' America have not 
*:»*-«■'.•: Ill :ir'L::«:':ii: :i;-^:i : n u::i n-C-"-* be >aid, though the 
:.'ai:-.:is;i-i:: n.i i' " :«: :L:-.:.:Tr.;-: : l. First and foremost, 
-.it^-v M: :>: :•" :«::'i : ^irii:"!. :-.:i:.'i: i*!! ; T-n or nation gov- 
*-niv: : -: '.-- :«v';— i. rz^niz'i :: ir:' * re wise and general 
.1 V ^ - ' . : : - : ■ . : - -. : -icn « :-.; - • : • ■ i • • ~Ltr. ■ ir. i of sexual indulg- 
vTi:.* VM\ •:•'.: i. -:-: -lliu- "■ i\i*i:z i_: iv:-:nt that no ruler of 
:i;rri-i-:- '■:.-;■ L.:-: :•■ v i- :■■:.': :•: :..v.!i-d into existence.* 
7': •: •■■ " : : :•:■■':-. l : >:;::: -::;i:s. like that taught 

\r -c* V i.: •:::.: : - :•: 1 1.- l^ :> f :• as to prevent by 

- :^r.d now, after the 

\ r ■■ : :•:•: - r-ricen, it is too late, 

• ■ --v ---^ -ly.- • V- . -I :■.: : -;si :■:■ powerfully on all 

..,. -. ^, .,_- . .., _. .. ... _ _. :;-.:re is not time for 

-• : : .r ; n one generation 
<-'-■■;■• '.--•.• 1-: ■; ,-i:.i_ -:..,: :.-• --.Andard of physical 
k' : •-■ :-. - : :■ i .- i -- .:.-:i - ;- ..-:.::.-jbtedly operated 
-.'- • .' ' ■ ; '•. 'J - - 1 - - -' y - .^ :. - -. .luring a period of 

■ ■'■ ' - - • ■• . "T 1 * 

/• ".V :.-- .-.i::-: :-:i: : ^: y:-:*: :n regard to civil- 

/ -:; :-,■ ',-::, -.. -.v:-:- r A-'.-"j- A :^:ca or Asia, arises, 

"" • ^ '" " ■--••: '•' . -:--.:. -: ^ ■ irr:::ent, and second, 

-■'.'r '.-:■■: :;-.--i::vr :* :'.-.i :i,ijr.ors or missionaries; 

-: '. % -: Irr.T. :-:".:: !<r. :vv_ .i^-^ ;:' r;:rai industries and 

^-r.i: :n:r rt.ir.ci: The first step in 



t- . - . . .. t. _■ ."_ . '.■. t . 
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,,,.._, \- ^ :. .::v:; V. \: rcT-ptivv ^f isioA> :s to tcach him to 
*,^,r/ ■-: .'. ' : . . :; . . :, -". v ■; : -^ - : j . ;:; :" ' : ; "^i ' ;;. •; ■ ^ mo . for upon this^ 
.'.'.. '-. -\- i:/. •. r:^::: :- :>.;. worVc of his hands, and 



t ' 






/ "o ■:•: \.r: T.':z--^\\\' :" r .1 :'«ro:ec:ive government, 
/ V'l; . v.o. 'T -.v-; ia-i^^LMco. tor he must have names 
\',r \u-\u'/ r;';7/ *r.:r.^->: nni s» his oxporionce widens and his 
rri.rKl ':;« id .; .vitii'nit this preliminary he is not and he can- 
not b'' I rccf'.ptWf:. ^^ ^ ^, 

' X. C. Meeker. 
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EARLY INDIAN MIGRATION IN OHIO. 

BY C. C. BALDWIN. 
Bead beforo tbe Stftto Arohapologlol Society of Ohio, is Hmi^mnhm, \mn. 

In the historical map of Ohio, appearing in 1872 in Walling; '«i 
vA Grays Atlas, and prepared by Col. Charles Whittlesey, 
he Indian occupation of Ohio appears as follows: 

The Iroquois and tribes adopted by them, north-cast Ohio, 
ncluding the valley of the Cuyahoga, the Tuscarawas and 
Wheeling Creek; Wyandots and Ottawas, the valleys of the 
streams west of the Cuyahoga and flowing into Lake Kric, but 
following up the Maumee no further than Fulton and llenry 
counties. The Delawares the valley of the Muskingum; tflc 
Shawnees the Scioto and its tributaries, and as far cast as to 
'nclude the Raccoon, and west including parts of Hrown and 
Highland counties. The Miamis the western part of the state, 
including the valleys of the Great and Little Miami, and the 
^pper part of the Maumee. 

These were in a general way the limits of the tribrs in 
^hiofrom 1754 to 1780. The Iroquois were mostly the Srnr 
'^, the western and largest tribe of that nation. Thr old 
ettlers of northern Ohio to-day will generally say the Iroquois 
•^hom they met were Senecas, or generally pronounced ihr 
'^nelcas. There were also Mohawks. Tuscarawas, Miu^ors, 
'^d descendants not named in a tribal way of the anclrht 
'"ies and Neutrals. These named tribes were all intruslvr 
*thin the period of history. 

The Ottawas and Wyandots, although of different j^ennii' 
c>ck, lived much together, perhaps partly through synqmthy 

a similar downfall. They had been allies against thr Iru 
^ois, and in succession overcome. The Wyandots were thr 
niainsof the ancient Nation de Petun (Owendot) and t luruUM. 
lieir traditions did not tell'much, but the Jesuit KehitinUM 
Veal the story so eloquently narrated in English by Mi\ 
^rkman. They were, as shown by their language and early 
story and tradition, cognate to the Iroquois When tirnt 
^ovirn, the Hurons were settled on the south-east ^»f the 
^rthern portion of Lake Hur^^n ^^^ ^ French missi^^n was 
'Ublished as they were completely 

ostratcd a ' * Some uuwed 

-St, soou ^ heavily 

faulted! 
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The Nation dc Petun orTobacco Nation, calling themselves 
Tionontates or Dinondadies, were found in 1616 south of Lake 
Huron, and just west of the Hurons. Their language was 
almost identical with the Huron After the defeat of the 
Hurons they were nearly destroyed in the continuation of the 
same war. With some of the Hurons they removed to Wis- 
consin. They were driven back by the Dacotahs to the shores 
of Lake Superior, and about 1680 removed to the neighboT- 
hood of Detroit, their principal seat being opposite that place. 
Extending their hunting to the neighborhood of Sanduslc-y, 
they partly settled in its vicinity, and continued there until a 
late day. In 1706 their war parties reached the Cheroke^s 
Choctaws (Flatheads), and Shawnees. by way of SanduiVcy 
the Scioto and the Ohio. (5 Hist. Mag., 267, IX.. N. y' 
Col. Doc, 886.) In 1733 they claimed all Ohio as their htjjjt^ 
ing grounds, and w'arned the Shawnees to plant their vill^ngj 
scfethof theOhio. (5 Hist. Mag., 267, IX., N. Y., Col. D^f ■ 
'035.) They gradually centered at Sandusky before tj 
Revolution. 
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north of Lake Erie was devastated. The Iroquois had lumei 
a flourishing and thickly inhabited Indian country into 
a thinly settled hunting ground. They then turned their at- 
tention elsewhere, and after a severe war in 1655, thoroughly 
overthrew the Eries, a cognate tribe inhabiting the south of 
the lake named from them. But little is known of the Eries; 
they were perhaps never visited by but one white, Etienne 
Brul(5, in 1615, soliciting aid for the Hurons. The brief re- 
port by Champlain of this journey leaves it doubtful if Brul^ 
ever saw Lake Eric. It is said in 1646, that in approaching 
the Erie country from the Bast "there is a thick, oily, stagnant 
water which takes fire like brandy."" The Relation of 1648, 
written among the Hurons, says that the Andastes were below 
the Neutrals, reaching a little towards the east and towards 
New Sweden, that Lake Erie was formerly inhabited along its 
south coasts by the Cat nation, who had been obliged to driw 
well inland to avoid their enemies from the west. They had 
a quantity of fixed villages, for they cultivated the earth and 
had the same language as the Hurons, Charlevoix says that 
the Iroquois obtained from the country of the ancient Eries 
"Apple trees with fruit of the shape of a goose's egg, and a 
seed that is a kind of bean. This fruit is fragrant and ve^" 
delicate. It is a dwarf tree, requiring a moist, rich soil 
This can be no other than the paw-paw, abundant in south- 
ern Ohio, particularly on the river, and common in the center 
of the State. The plant rarely occurs along the lake and does 
not fruit there. It is abundant around some of the ancient 
works at Newark, 

Sanson places the Eries under the easterly half of the laks, 
and well down from it. La Hontan, around the wesiendi 
and the Andastes beneath them. This location was evidently 
wrong. De Lisle, in his map of 1703, confounds the Wabash 
and Ohio, making it run near the lake, and the Eries were 
below the Ohio. In 1720, he places the Ohio more properly. 
and the Eries well between the lake and river. 

Bellin, in 1744, in the capital map he made for Charlevoix, 
places them similarly. Coxe, in his Carolana (1721), pl»<^" 
them similarly and, following La Hontan's error, places the 
Andastes south-west of the Eries. 

What is known of the subsequent fate of the Eries, appears 
in the Jesuit Relation of 1660, which says the Senecas were 
the most numerous of the'Five Nations because of the great 
numbers they had adopted from conquest, naming the HuronSi 
Altiouendaronk, or Neuters, Riquehronons (Eries), wh° 
are those ofa^Jie Nation of Cats, the Ontouagannha, or Fire 
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Nation, the Trakouachronnons, and as an instance of the 
strength of the Iroquois, says they overcame 2,000 men of the 
Cats in their own intrenchments. The Iroquois conquered 
the Andastes, a cognate tribe hving on the Upper Susque- 
hanna and branches of the Ohio. Mr. Shea has identified 
them with the Susquehannas, Minguas, Mingoes or Canesto- 
gas. After their overthrow, in 1675, they were adopted into 
the tribes of the league, and in various ways figured in the 
after history of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The Andastes are probably the Attiouandarons, of San- 
son's map of 1657, placed on the east of the branch of the 
Ohio, running from Chatauqua Lake.* The Tuscaroras were 
a cognate tribe from the south (North Carolina), who returned 
north in 1712 and were received as a Sixth Nation by the 
Iroquois. Some of them lived in Ohio. The Algonkin 
nations living in Ohio were the Miamis and Illinois from the 
westerly, the Shawnees from the southerly, and the Delawares 
from the east. The Miamis had apparently moved to the 
south-east within the time of history. They were first found 
^y the French in the neighborhood of Green Bay, and after 
found around Lake Michigan, in 1679, at the south-east of it. 
Little Turtle described their probable course when he said: 
"iy forefathers kindled the first fire at Detroit; from thence 
"^ extended his lines to the head w_aters of the Scioto; from 
'nence to its mouth; from thence down the Ohio to the mouth 
of the Wabash, and from thence to Chicago over Lake Michi- 
S^n." The Miami Confederacy had several sub-tribes, as the 
^uiatenon, or Wea, and Piankeshaiis. The Illinois, a nation 
■Nearly allied, were on the west and south. In 1679, the St. 
J'^seph, of Michigan, was the river of the Miamis, and the 
^nies of three rivers in Ohio keep their national name. They 
^^re the tribe next west of the Eries, and probably the one 
**a.t pushed them inland from the north-west. 

The Delawares were Algonkin living, when first known, on 

-S}^ coast. The Dutch began to trade with them in i6r6. 

*ie Andastes were their superiors, and when the Iroquois 

^^•^per conquered the Andastes, they succeeded to the suprem- 

"^ . About 1700, in a war with the Chorokees, they reached 

^ Ohio, j;ettled, and remained there until 1773. They called 



th 
the 



-..1 selves Lenno Lenapi, meaning men, a name similar to 
L*^^t used by many tribes for themselves. They claimed to 
_ ^ the oldest of the Algonkin tribes, and were styled grand- 
others. This means, no doubt, that they had been the first 
^ the Algonkins to occupy their territory, and they may 
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jhaouang (Shawnee.) This particular Shawnee the good 
fclher converted and baptized at once, and he expresses the 
ttelief that he entered Heaven the same day he arrived at 

jTsonnoiitouan. 

f^ Laet, in 1632, getting his information from the coast, 

I enumerating the tribes on the Delaware, says: Some persons 
add to them the Shawanoes. 

Having taken back our Ohio tribes as far as written history 
*'l'i it may not be uninteresting to glance at a map made by 
Sanson, the royal geographer of France, about 1657: 
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The position of the tribes and the similarity of i 
the names in the earliest Relations, show that the geographical 
date of much of the map is 1640, about 30 years before the 
Ohio or Mississippi were discovered. The western tribe of 
the Iroquois, the Sonontouans, are east of the Genesee. Tlie 
Hurons and Petuns occupy the northern part of the Peninsula 
north of Lake Erie, the Eriechronons or du Chat occupy 
between the Eastern half of Lake Erie and the Ohio, the 
upper part only of which appears, flowing from Chatauqiia 
Lake. South-east of that branch of the Ohio, are the Attiou- 
andarons, which may mean the the Neuters or the Andastes, 
probably the latter, as the position would be nearly correct, 
and the name might apply to either. 

South of the west end of Lake Erie are the Ontarraronons, 
meaning Lake people, as Ontario means beautiful lake. These 
were likely the Algonkins. who had pushed back the Eriesand 
very likely the "Miami du Lac," who gave name to the Mau- 
mee. The lake referred to was perhaps Sandusky Bay, often 
called lake, and reminds one of Totontaraton in 1744, one of 
the places of the Hurons. West of the lake are the Squen- 
qiuoronons; just above on the Detroit river the Aictiro- 
nons; where the river flows from Lake Huron the Couacro- 
nons, and further north the Ariatoeronon. On the Peninsula 
or point between Lake Huron and Michigan are the Oukouar- 
araronons. Lake Michigan is merged into Green Bay; its south- 
erly course does not appear ; west of all but the last named tribe 
are the Assistaeronons or Nation du Feu. South and south- 
west of all these named are the Apalatcy Mountains, with n" 
Mississippi valley, and with Spanish names. The last named 
tribe were the well-known Mascoutins. The name Squenqu^" 
uoronons, at west end of Lake Erie may have been the 
Nepissing branch of the Ottawas, called Squckaneronons 19 
N. Y. Col. Doc. 160), said by Sagard in 1624 to be their 
proper name, or the name may refer to the lake, as in Sagards 
case. The lake is Skekouan. The names on this map are 
Huron, and Indians are so apt to make a descriptive name, 
which sounds to whites like a tribal one, as to add greatly 
to the labor of study. In the very map before us the Skrae- 
ronons living east of Sault St. Marie are simply people of tl'^ 
Skiae or Sault (2 Shea's Char.. 271). The Jesuit Relation of 
1662. p. 62. has an enumeration of the bands of Indians m 
the Michigan peninsulas, all Algonquins and all friends of w^ 
Hurons, and all trading with the French, save some of to* 
Five Nations and some Puants farthest to the west. The OI' 
taanek are, no doubt, our old friends in north-west Ohi^j 
the Ontarraronons. I should perhaps explain for those no' 
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familiar witii Indian names that the termination "ronon'* is 
Huron for nation, and that the terminations **nek" and "gouk** 
are Algonquin for the same. The Ontaousinagouk may well 
be the Squenqueronon. The others are Kichkagoneiak, 
Nigouaouicliirinik and Ouachaskesouek. The first were prob^ 
ably Nepissings, the next to the last were no doubt the Niki^ 
kouek of the relation of 1648 (p. 62, Quebec Ed.), and likely 
the Couacronons and no doubt the Ottawas.* 

We find, then, about 1640 the Eries ranged in Ohio froi^i 
near the east end of Lake Erie to near the west, and held th^ 
country back and part of the Ohio riv^er. That everywhere 
vest were Algonquins, probably the Miamis and Ottaw^^ 
)ressing upon them. That below them on the Ohio, were tlx^ 
Jhawnees, and south-east of them and their kindred the Af^^ 
iastes were the Algonquin nations. 

In the known history of the Iroquois we are not withom. 
ome further light. In 1609, when first known, they were i 
"entral New York and the confederation was formed, g 
lear tradition they had resided around the St. Lawrence ^ 
Montreal. It was evident that for many years they had ocr^^ 
>ied their then home. Mr. Morgan, in his Iroquois, places^" 
ince 1500, in a later article in N, A. Revikv, since 1450 *^ 
?ast. The Hurons, Neutrals, Iroquois, Eries and Andast^^ 
ly so compactly together in the Algonquin sea, around the ^ 
lat their history evidently had much in common. It is s f 
> assume that all the southern of these tribes emigrated f 
le north. Central New York must have been very attr^*^ 
v^e to fishermen and hunters. The league was formed /f?^" 
le migration. It appears, then, with some clearness that fif" 
ries emigrated from the north-east to the region of Ohlr^ 5 
id likely occupied northern Ohio at least 150 vears- n 
in tell how much longer. By tradition, the Iroquois ^n f?-^ 
ovement warred with the Algonquins, no doubt al M 
.uched, and probably Delawares, slawnees and poss^J^^^ 

Sruggk " '"^ P"'"''^ '^^^"^^ separai^d in 
The location of tribes, tradition and lan^uatre all t.^- . 
earlier emigration of the H uron Iroquoif Sify C"th: 
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west, and we think Mr. Morgan !ias well established its line 
as north of Lake Erie." It is well-established also that the 
Algonquins came from the north-west, and Mr. Morgan thinks 
both branches of Indians went north of Lake Erie as the more 
natural highway. That seems probable of the Delawarcs; 
the AUcghanies were a natural barrier. We would suggesl, 
however, that there may have been emigrations south as irell 
as north, either by the lake shore and portages or down the 
Mississippi and up the Ohio. Evidences of both are found 
in the movements of the north-west tribes and the traditional 
history of tribes upon the Ohio. The Shawnee language was 
quite corrupted and the Delaware and Miami were mudi 
more alike than either like the Shawnee, We submit that 
this similarity had a cause in past history, and the Delawarcs, 
Miami and Illinois were nearer akin than cither to the Shaw- 
nee, that the Shawnee emigration was different. The Iroquois 
pushed upon the Algonquins of the north emigration, ivho 
went in al! directions, some south-cast of the Alleghaoies and 
some to the south-east fr.om west of Lake Erie. Were not 
the Shawnees an earlier migration made to the south of the 
lakes? Their language showed early intercourse with other 
tribes, their tradition was that they migrated with the Foxes 
and Kicapoos, that they turned to the south, the others to 
the west. Affinity of language gives color to the tradition. 
Heckewelder writing in i8iS gives a tradition of crossinga 
great river and meeting the Allcgwi. or Taiiegwi. This tra- 
dition has been supposed to refer to the Mound-builders, His 
own view of it was, wc think, evidently colored by his knowl- 
edge of the mounds. But the tradition as given by Loskieii 
writing in 1778, is that about 80 years before that, on the 
whites settling on the coast, the Delawarcs came to Ohit>i 
drove the Cherokees away and settled about Beaver Creekfp' 
127). He adds at the present time, the Delawares call the 
whole country as far as the entrance of the river Wabash into 
the Ohio, '■Alligewineugk, that is," says he, "a land into which 
they came from distant parts." 

The Cherokees, in fact, long after held the mountains of 
east Tennesee and Kentucky, and stoutly maintgined their 
ground against their adjacent neighbors, the Delawares siti 
the Shawnees. The western tribes warred with them. ^|] 
1679, the Ottawas" called the Upper Ohio "Olighin Sipi-" 
The name Alleghany, sometimes spoken of as our only word 
from the Mound-builders, we submit means the Cherokees. 
In the atlas of the Royal Geographer, D'Anville (Paris, 174^)1 
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•ranch of the Ohio, apparently the Kenawha or Mononga 
la, is called river "des Tchalaqued'* evidently meaning the 
lerokees, called otherwise Chalakees, or more properly, says 
allatin, Tsalakies I. D'Anville's very fine and full map of 1755, 
e spells itAlegue, and makes it branch to the east above Pitts- 
urgh, apparently the Kiskeminetas. The Iroquois had a 
adition that they drove Indians from this vicinity. In 1722 
1 treaty with Virginia, their orator said that all the world 
new that they had driven away the Cohnowas ronon. Had 
le Iroquois and Dela wares joined in this adventure? and was 
[eckewelder right in this part of his tradition? 

The time of the conquest is uncertain, the extent of occu- 
ancy, but I think it reasonably established that the Talegewi 
ere the Cherokees. I am pleased after coming unexpectedly 
> this conclusion to find it had previously been announced by 
fr. Brinton,* 

A critical study and comparison of the Cherokee language 
ith other Indian languages would throw some light upon the 
irly history of the west. 

Mr. Brinton says "it has a limited number of words in com- 
on with the Iroquois, and its structural similarity is close. " 
allatin and Dr. Barton were inclined to think the Cherokee 
•longed structurally to the Iroquois family. The differences 

it from the Iroquois were probably even greater than 
'tween the Shawnee and other Algonquin tongues. I sub- 
it that the similarity of the Cherokee to the Dakota lan- 
lages is greater than the Iroquois; a conclusion I believe 
r. Gallatin and Heckewelder would have reached but for 
e limited information accessible to them about the Dako- 
tongue. In 1540, De Soto apparently found them upon the 
►per waters of the Tennessee and Cumberland at a time 
len likely the Akansea were lower on these rivers. In 1669 
& Shawnees were on the Ohio next the Andastes. The 
awnees were driven south by the Iroquois, and settled on 
- Cumberland. They must have displaced the Cherokees, 
d in part, possibly, the Akansas, driving one to the west 

*KoTE 1. — ^Mr. Shea, in Voyages Up and Down the Mississippi, p. 75, and also in hie 
3le in the American Cyclopedia on the Arkansas, suggests that they may have been 
Aleghia, and, page 120, the Ohio is said to be called by the Oumiamis and the Illinois 
Arkansea, because that tribe once dwelt there. This information comes from tiie 
ks of the Mississippi. The mouth of the Ohio is a long way from the Alleghany, and 
es from the west would not drive a tribe so far back in their own track. The Dacotah 
i^acter of the Arkansas would show them improbable intruders in the Allegheny and 
porly belonging geographically at the mouth of the Ohio, or where afterwards found, 
is the united river, commonly called Ouabachi, called by ttie Illinois Arkansea." 
Notice tiiat the text speaks of the united river emptying into the Mississippi, recog- 
^ the three branches, Wabash, Ohio, and the other from the S. S. W, on which are the 
•'v^ees. In a map in my possession Peter Schenck, Amsterdam, 1706, the Cherokee 
»r is called the Oceansea, in another early map the Akansea, and the Arkansas need 
.to have retired far from its mouth down the Mississippi, nor to have separated from 
^ Dacotah brethren. Had the Allegheny been called Arkansea by the tribes living on 
^ case would have strength. In Marquette's map of 167.S, the Arkensea are placed on 
^st bank of the Mississippi, below tiie Ohio. 
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and the other to the east and north-east. At an 
have seen, we 6nd the Cherokees shortly after on the upper 
Ohio, and, if 1 am right, by an emigration first down the Missis- 
sippi, and secondly up the Cumberland and Tennessee. Mr. 
Shea (Am. Cyclo.. Art. Cherokees), well describes the home of 
that tribe when first known to the whites to be the upper valley 
of the Tennessee, the mountains and valleys of the Allegheny 
range, and the head waters of the Savannah and Flint. This 
tribe was. perhaps, the vanguard of the western Dakota emigra- 
tion down the valley of the Mississippi. By Cherokee tradition 
they did not build the mounds in their country. 

The Shawnees and Cherokees seem to have been the fore- 
most in the great Indian migrations which met the Mound- 
builders. It is thought singular that there are no traditions of 
that move. 

But when we think how faithless are the traditions among the 
whites of one hundred years ago. almost sure to be very wrong, 
even of one's great-grandfather, and that the Mound-builders 
apparently left Ohio several hundred years ago, at least, the want 
of memory of that event does seem singular. Indians were al- 
ways warring and moving. But the same careful linguistic study 
in America that has told so much in the Old World will tell us 
something of the New. 

The early voyagers along the coast, nearly all speak of copper 
in the hands of the Indians. Even in so small a book as Mr. 
Higginson's " Explorers for Young Folks." this is very striking. 
In Virginia, on the Hudson, and in New England was found 
enough to impress the travelers. It could have come from but 
one source, Lake Superior. In the Mississippi valley some may 
have been found in tlie drift, but not enough to make such abun- 
dance as evidently existed. There was much more commerce 
among the aboriginal tribes than is generally supposed. The 
first discoverer of Florida found a trade with Cuba. There are in 
the West even on the borders of the lakes evidences of.trad^ 
with the Gulf of Mexico, and in later days there was a trade 
across the plains. 

We say we think there was copper enough to show a trade 
most likely with the Algonquin nations, as they held the mine*- 
and as at that tmie the Huron Iroquois held the north of l^^ 
Erie, we think it took place south of tlie lake. The main miniiS 
was, no doubt, long before and. as shown in the earliest account 
of the ancient copper mines.* many had long been abandoned 
We think some had not, and that Algonquins were adequate to 
continue in a feeble way the prior works, and the Shawnees oc- 
cupying the Ohio river, (amous afterward as enterprising traders. 
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) conduct the commerce. f Possibly this helped to corrupt their 
ungues. A theory has been suggested that the Mound-builders 
oluntarily abandoned Ohio and withdrew, finding the experi- 
lent of northern life too laborious. The movements of nations 
re not so voluntary and independently complete. If Mound- 
uilders came from a better climate and place to Ohio and built 
le immense works they did here, it was because there was a 
►roe behind them pushing them on, and after such immense la- 
or they abandoned Ohio, there was a pressure from the other 
ay. Ohio, from being well peopled for savagery, did not be- 
ome a waste without force. 

We take it for granted that when the advance of the two 
reat families of northern Indians entered Ohio, they found prior 
ccupants. Who were they ? Not highly civilized, but village 
ndians. cultivating the soil, and in some places thickly settled ; 
lot building homes of brick or stone. A people who did not 
[row in Ohio indigenous to the soil, and die like an annual 
)lant, but not even leaving seed behind them. They had their 
iffinities of character, manners and blood with other people, and 
vith whom ? It seems as though no one could thoroughly read 
^r. Jones* book on the southern Indians without being struck 
vl\h the similarity of the works and relics found among them 
nd in Ohio Certainly the Ohio works and relics are more like 
heirs than like any other. 

Mr. Jones and other leading archaeologists after him have 
liought some of the southern tribes connected with the Mound- 
uilders of Ohio, and that the descendants of the latter were 
'kely at the time of the discovery in the sonth. Geographically 
'e should look there. The entire north occupied by tribes 
•om still further north and west, where could the prior resi- 
'cnts possibly have gone but to the south. 

^ A proper linguistic study might throw light upon the problem. 
he Shawnee language was perhaps corrupted by captive;s or 
doption. More corrupted than any other of that generic race, 
s west, and east was spoken purer Algonquin, and they appa- 
cntly preceded the Iroquois family in the occupation of Ohio. 
*rom what tribes or of what tongues were the captives, and 
'hat nation was so long in contact with the Shawnees as to so 
fleet their language ? 

+ Since this paper was written, Rev. Edmund F. Slafter has published in the N. E. His- 
*ic and Genealogical Register for January, 1879, a very instructive article exhibiting con- 
2®tt-ble direct testimony from the early French Memoirs, tliat the Indians then procured 
*PP^r in quantities from the Lake Superior mines. 
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While we were resting and the red men smoking, all sitting 
I the ground, I noticed they were eyeing each other in a pe- 
Har way which I did not understand; as I was watching to 
? what it meant, I also noticed that they began to hold their 
ads lower and lower towards the ground and speak to each 
ler in whispers, their eyes now all turned in the same direc- 
n, I, too, looked in the same direction, with my auricu- 
nerves all sharp set to catch the slightest sound, but could 
ir nothing. I finally asked what my friends heard and got 
answer in a whisper, Nich-a-nau-ba, the Indian word for 
lian. 

"n a few moments after, I heard at quite a distance, the dull 
idding sound of a horse's feet on the ground coming toward 
I had always, till that time, rather prided myself on the 
iteness of my hearing, but these children of the forest eer- 
ily threw my self-conceit in that respect in the shade, 
e curiosity of all the performance was that the traveling 
iian was going out to the lake which our companions had 
t left, but no conversation whatever took place between the 
ties. On the contrary, the traveler with the pony made 
ircuit and left the trail, and did not come nearer than four 
Is of the resting party. 

iVhite people, when meeting their neighbors away from 
He, would have been likely to have said "How were our 
:nds at home, when you left?" "What are the prospects for 
neat the lake?" "Where have you been?" or some such 
-stion; but these never spoke. I then asked if they knew 
Indian who had just passed, and was answered in the 
rmative by a nod of the head, but no other explanation 
5 made. 

/Vhen they had finished their smoking, and we felt rested, 
resumed march together, and traveled all day in a perfect 
derness, they leading the way along a trail so dim that no 
' but a woodsman or an Indian could follow it. We trav- 
^ all the afternoon together, and just at evening we arrived 
m open spot beside a beautiful brook of clear, cold water, 
*re the ground had the appearance of wear and use. A pile 
>ld ashes and burned ends of sticks of wood, and the gen- 
aspect of the surroundings required but a moment to 
-rmine that the place was an Indian camp. 
>ur Indian friends, without any ceremony, unloaded their 
psacks, and my young man and I followed their example 
lout question. A fire was soon lighted, and preparations 
night were made. The old Indian, who had not spoken 
ord of English all day, went around peering into the brush 
bushes, and finally approached a large old pine log and 
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began to rake the old leaves out from one side of it, and pul _ 
out a camp kettle and some knives, forks, spoons and t^ > 
plates. By this time the young men had a fire made, aj->, 
they fixed a tripod of three sticks, hung over the kettle witj 
water in it, and one of them opened his knapsack and broug-Jj; 
forth a deer's head which he had carried all day rolled up tight 
in a woolen blanket, through a hot sun in August, but there 
was not the least taint, or sign of being spoiled about if. 
The young men skinned the head, cut it up and put it in the 
kettle of water to boil. They had shot several pigeons in tk 
afternoon. These they also dressed and put in the kettle. 
Seeing all the operation carried on with my eyes open, and 
nothing filthy about it, I put in a small piece of pork for each 
of the family, say five, calling attention to the fact as I did il, 
and in acknowledgment of it received the expression from the 
Indians "ncshien co-cush," which, being interpreted, means 
good pork. 

While the cooking was going on, the old man took one tin 
plate, one knife and fork, to the brook and, with sand and 
water, scoured them clean and bright, and when the meat was 
well cooked he took out one pigeon, one piece of pork, and 
one piece of venison, on the clean plate, together with the 
clean knife and fork, and brought them to me, where I W8S 
seated to rest after my hard day's walk, and with a low boff 
and a guttural ug'/t, set it down to me for my supper. We 
gave each one of them a piece of our bread, and we all had a 
good supper and soon retired for the night, each one of our 
Indian companions by himself, rolled up in his Mackio** 
blanket like a silk worm in his cocoon, and a respectful dis- 
tance from me, and thus spent the night. It is presumable that 
our traveling companions knew what we were doing in the 
woods, and as I was the oldest of our party, the old Indian 
exhibited his respect for my station by giving me a clean dish, 
knife and fork at supper. 

We traveled together the next day till evening when ve 
separated, they turning off to their homes. The only articu- 
late word the old man uttered in my hearing was at the fof'' 
in the trail where we separated. I was a tittle behind the 
company when they arrived at the fork, and the young I"- 
dians took one trail and my young man the other, but the old 
Indian stood at the fork until I arrived a few minutes after; 
then he pointed me to one trail saying "mont-pa," which isas 
much as to say "that way;" he then gave me his hand and 
made a bow, and we parted. 
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DISCOURSE OF DR. PAUL BROCA, 

rAT THJfi 

kning of the International Congress of Anthropological 
Sciences^ in connection with the Universal Expo- 
sition, at Paris, August i6th^ i8j8. 

(Translated from '*Iteuue d* Anthropologies" October 15th, 1878, by Otis T. Mason.) 

DIES AND Gentlemen: 

U an epoch whose prodigious antiquity surpasses all our 

onologies, in the midst of gigantic monsters who disputed 

possession of the soil, appeared a feeble and wretched 
ig, naked and without arms, sustaining with difficulty, 
n day to day, his famished existence, and finding in the 
/ices of the rocks an insufficient refuge from the dangers 
ch assailed him incessantly. By the ordinary calculus of 
nces this creature appears to be deprived of all that could 
ire the survival of the species in the battle of life; sur- 
nded by enemies numerous and terrible, without means of 
ick and defense, exposed during a long and feeble infancy 
lU the aggressions and vicissitudes of nature, he appears 
lave been foreordained to destruction. But he possesses 

marvellous instruments, more perfect in him than in any 
-r creature: the brain which commands, and the hand 
ch executes. To brute force, till then sovereign in the 
Id, he opposed intelligence and cunning, a mighty- con- 
, in which the latter is destined to overcome the former, 
he colossal species of geological times have disappeared; 

remains. He has vanquished all his rivals, vanquished 
ire herself; and on this very spot, where, long ago, with 
hand of a novice, he chipped his first weapons from silex 
Dies, rolled by a river as yet unnamed, to-day unfolds the 
ndors of the Universal Exposition. 

he spectacle which surrounds us, dazzles the curious, in- 
cts the observant, and rejoices all the friends of progress. 

mechanic, the savant, the artist, the economist and the 
osopher contemplate with admiration, this brilliant mani- 
ition of human genius, and appreciate with pride the 
Jistible power of civilization But he alone, can appreciate 
he grandeur of that civilization, who knows at the price 
/hat efforts through the centuries it has been developed, 
t innumerable obstacles it has surmounted, through what 

stages it has journeyed, from its humble beginning in silex 
le age of steam and electricity, what myriad forms it has 
med, conformed to times and places, to environment and 
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race, what influences, finally, the social state produces by its 
different agencies upon the intellectual and moral character 
of man» as well as upon his physical constitution. 

The two eminent men whom the government has placed at 
the head of the Exposition, M. Teisserenc de Bort, minister 
of agriculture and commerce, and M. Senator Kranz, general 
commissioner, have appreciated the utility of this contrast 
between the light and shadow, between civilization developed 
and civilization rudimentary and in process of evolution; 
between humanity in its infancy, ignorant, forgetful, ruled by 
nature, oppressed by itself, only advancing to-day and retro- 
grading to-morrow — and humanity adult, ennobled by science, 
fecundated by liberty, sanctified by labor, and marching with 
a steady face on the illimitable highway of science. From 
this lofty thought sprang the International Exposition of 
Anthropological Science. 

In deciding that this special exposition should take place, 
in resisting with firmness the efforts directed against it, the 
two chiefs of the Exposition have rendered to the science of 
man a signal service. Anthropology, of which already public 
opinion appreciates the importance, has received from them 
an official consecration; and if you will go back a few years. 
Messieurs, you will appreciate the extent of the road trav- 
ersed. Twenty years ago, our science, disdained, almost 
unknown, groped its way even without a name. The few 
savants who here and there consecrated to it their leisure, 
lacked the means of study; they labored without direction, 
they wrote without a public, they spoke without an echo; if, 
at times, any question more or less anthropological by acci- 
dent had the privilege of being investigated in the interest 
of a political party, this factitious movement lasted just as 
long as the extra scientific agitation which had called it forth; 
at other times, a dead calm; neither friends nor enemies; a 
charming indifference appeared; so that if any one had con- 
ceived the project of an anthropological exposition, nobod)'^^^ 
would have taken the trouble to oppose him. 

Rut to-day, how changed ! Anthropology, enlarging I't^ 
programme, has extended in all directions with a vigor aiv^ , 
rapidity almost unexampled in the history of the science ^ 
It is roprosonted in nearly ever>' country of Europe by spec% ^j 
soeiotios. whoso members are counted by thousands; it h. ^, 
its section in many academies, and its place in the gener-^/ 
scientitio moetini^s: it has, moreover, its own congresses, some 
embracing the entire programme, others limited to one of its 
branches; it has numerous journals, public and private muse- 
ums, several laboratories, several professional chairs, the first 
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which in time is that of our museum of natural history; it 

, finally, at Paris, a public school, now two years in exist- 

ice, where instructions, theoretical and practical, are (Mvided 

distinct chairs, and where serious and diligent aud- 

Ts congregate. 

Such is what may be called the anthropological arena of 
day; but the influence of our science extends far beyond 
stage. The subject matter of our studies is not one in 
thich the public can be uninterested; the scientific field in 
rhich we labor touches everywhere the boundaries of other 
imains; it is found in alliance with medicine, zoology, geol- 
history, archaeology, mythology, linguistics, statistics, 
ilitics, philosophy, and even with metaphysics. Whoever 
■dies man, from any point of view whatever, whether phys- 
.1, intellectual or moral, and the manifestations of his activ- 
in the present or in the past, individually or collectively, 
the family or in society, encounters every moment questions 
fhich conduct him to the threshold of anthropology, and 
:quently invite him to cross it; and these questions are often 
nature to awaken controversies, of which all cultivated 
linds comprehend the weight. Anthropology, therefore, has 
right to occupy a prominent place in public attention, 
ienceforth, nothing will be missing from its retinue, neither 
fervent devotees, nor its faithful allies, nor the crowd of its 
.ends, known and unknown, nor indeed its systematic de- 
actors, whose hostility only heightens its importance. 
That which constitutes the force of this science and gives to 
a positive character, that which has brought it speedily from 
ifancy to maturity, is the employment of rigorous methods 
if observation. It has never ceased since the days of Buffon, 
who was its founder, to attach itself as much as possible to 
the search for material facts. These facts, it is true, come but 
slowly, and anthropology, under the circumstances, having 
hut insufficient materials at its disposal, not being chained 
aown by realities visible and tangible, has wandered into the 
"^Id of speculation. But it has become a true science of ob- 
servation, since the rich materials of study have been accumu- 
'3tetl in public and in private museums. To views more or 
'css ingenious, to hypotheses more or less seductive, which 
^^de no pretense to direct demonstration nor refutation, has 
Succeeded the study of sensible objects, of which the dcscrip- 
"^n and interpretation may be easily discussed and contro- 
^fted. It is for this reason that we witness in every land the 
""Ogress of anthropology keeping pace with the development 
" anthropological collections. 
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But these collections, however large, are always very incom- 
plete; those which have a general character, which include aU 
ages ^nd lands, cannot present the majority of questions 
excepting in a comprehensive view. The study of details 
can be prosecuted only in special museums, above all in local 
collections where are brought together a great number of 
specimens relative to a single subject, -epoch, or population. 
These riches dispersed throughout all civilized countries, are 
inaccessible, for the most part to savants, and those who are 
permitted to study them in place regret their inability to sub- 
ject them to comparisons with others. It is vain to attempt 
to harmonize the results of description, of mensuration or o/" 
representation, so as to render comparable with one another 
the facts recorded in different lands by different observers; 
nothing can take the place of an examination of the objects 
themselves for the purpose of a comparative study. Surely, 
anthropology has made great progress in the last few years, 
but how much more rapid and sure its march would be if all 
its material resources could be brought together at various 
times and places, which, thanks to the co-operation of all 
nations, our anthropological collections possess. . 

The Internationail Exposition of anthropological sciences, 
undertaken this year, on occasion of the Universal Exposition, 
responds to the needs of science. In confiding to the Society 
of Anthropology, of Paris, the responsibility of organizing and 
directing it, the Minister and General Commissioner have 
shown clearly that their aim was exclusively scientific. The 
Commission, presided over by our illustrious colleague, M. d^ 
Quatrefages, has not neglected to respond worthily to their 
intention. The object is to render a service to students rather 
than to excite the curiosity of the public. To the central lo' 
cality, the place of honor which was first offered in the rotun- 
da of the Trocadt^ro palace, it peferred a retired gallery oi 
difficult access, but four times larger, and where it has been 
able to display, without much inconvenience, the numerous 
beautiful collections which foreign nations have been willi^S 
to confide to our countr>\ It has sacrificed the picturesque 
to the serious, the decoration to the study. These skulK 
these skeletons, these brains which, it is said, might repel vis- 
itors, these flints, innumerable and often monotonous, which 
might exhaust the patience, it has crowded into these cases 
for the instruction of anthropologists who were its objective 
point. Hut in pursuing this end it has, moreover, attained 
another, and the •public has come in crowds to insure the suc- 
cess of the first international exposition of anthropological 
sciences. 
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Let us hope, gentlemen, that this success, witnessed by the 
reign commissioners, will awaken in them the desire to or- 
mize in their own countries expositions of the same nature, 
hey would have, like all international works^ the effect of 
onspiring to that reconciliation of peoples, of exciting among 
hem that only truly profitable rivalry, the only conflict which 
)enefits the whole world, that of science and labor. But they 
lave another advantage, which concerns us particularly here, 
)f increasing more and more the taste for anthropological 
esearches and furnish to the science of man inexhaustible 
ources of study and progress. 

It belongs to you, gentlemen, to realize these suggestions. 
)ur congress is the necessary complement of the exposition 
'f anthropological sciences. The commissioners of the an- 
hropological society have comprehended from the first that 
in exposition of this nature ought to be something more than 
I simple exhibition; something more than a field of observa- 
ion opened to savants during a half year; it should leave en- 
luring traces in the sciences, and the facts elicited should be 
consigned to a special publication after having been publicly 
iiscussed. But it was asked in what form and at what time 
hese discussions should take place. It was known that a 
jreat number of exhibitors and foreign delegates would come 
Paris at the commencement and at the end of the Exposi- 
ion to oversee the arrangement of their cases, and the repack- 
ngof their precious specimens; but it was also known that 
Many students, especially those engaged in teaching, could 
lave their time at their disposal only to the end of the sum- 
mer. Hence the idea originated of instituting at three differ- 
•nt times, three series of stances pleniSres, in which each one 
"light participate according to his convenience indeed, these 
^dnces were announced in the Bulletin de la Societe d'An- 
^^opologie; but the importance and success of the anthrop- 
logical exposition were not taken into account, and a few 
^eeks before the opening when it was known what grand re- 
mits were achieved, it was concluded that discussions renewed 
^ several occasions upon the same subjects, by different 
peakers, and in the absence of their objectors would lack 
nity and even justice. The project of the stances pUnieres 
'^s abandoned and a new commission, which confided to me 
^e perilous honor of presiding, has been charged with organ- 
ing an international congress of anthropological sciences. 

It is not without sincere regret that, in choosing the month 
f August, we are deprived of the presence of many foreign 
ivants, and among them the most eminent representatives of 
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anthropological science. But ve can at least utilize their la- 
bors and we kDow that their s>-inpatfaies are entirely with us, 
For special reasons 1 deem it my dntj' to state that our con- 
gress is entirely distinct from the celebrated International 
Congress of Anthropology and Prc-historic Archaeology, 
which held a brilliant session during the L'niversal Exposition 
of 1S67, and which, since then, has passed with success from 
north to south, from west to east over a great portion of Eu- 
rope. By the immense service which it has rendered to pre- 
historic science, this congress has merited the recognition of 
all anthropologists, but it has secured peculiar claims to the 
gratitude of our nation in adopting the French as the exclusive 
language of its sessions. When tl ta]ces us to foreign coun- 
tries wc have the good fortune to recognize oor mother-tongue 
and of feeling always at home, a cfaarming compliment, since 
it was spontaneously rendered by our foreign colleagues at a 
time when France lay vanquished and Ueeding. It would 
have been but a poor recognition of this hooor. to seek lo 
profit by the present circumstances in order to bring back to 
Paris before its turn, a congress wbicb has not >'et made its 
tirst round. It ought not to be supposed, tberefore. that this 
meeting is the International Congress of Anthropology and 
Prc-histotic Arch«oloig>- in disguise. It dificr^ essentially in 
\u general title, in its pn^iamme, which embraces all the an- 
thropological sciences, and in its aim. which is, above all else, 
to study the rich anthrvpologtcal material brought together in 
our exposition. 

In c.tUing your attention to the principal aim, the contmittw 

o( org^tnization do not intend to limit, in any respect, the 

ibers of the congress. AU communications will be re- 

", ever>- sjibjcct shall be remanded to the programmei 

|1 the discussions shall be re-produced in the reports f> 

lUlitted to the cv^oitmissioaeTS. 

Jl of oor aKCtings will be preceded by a visit to the gal- 

piAft anthropological cxpositioa- The specimens rela- 

Knnicatioos and disctissions which are the order of 

e St^HKuttcd to examination b\- the exhibitors 




lo duuifc, ia the name of the committee ol 

, I rejoice to sajr, in the name of our countryi 

it& who have had the goodness to lend to our 

Mkt of their pnsetKX and the support 

„ the greatest happiness to our forei'g^ 

is dear to as on account of the cordis 

and for cementing the frateroaJ 

oTaUluKb^ 
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Music asTL-zz.^ ihes^ Ir^iiiir^s. c\rr:55>r5 nvX^ v>t J^ av^i^iCx Jt> J^ 
ineral thing-, zhir :z -^ytrL:^' or c^K-^rus. As^ Ji rule^ ^he 
lallams are fir n: re n::i5ccil rhjrr, tbe TwinJLS^. l^"^ wvHXtcft 
metimes sin^ ;slcze. -K-be^ it work, a: tuneral^t^ jittvt >^h<^u 
nding the children; bci in nearly all their gambZm^^ iKVj^tv 
IT and reli^ous >ong:5 the men take the lead. AU persv^n^J^ 
ig the same melody, but sometimes the pitch of iliflerxM>t 
irsons varies considerablv. 

Instruments and Accompaniments. — Their in>^tru- 
ents are also intended more for noise than for anything eUe; 
deed, no single one can \-ar\' the tone, the only m\.Hiirt- 
tion being loud and soft. These are used mainly in thiV^e 
ngs which have a religious bearing to them. 1st. They cv^n^i^t 
the drum; this, with the Twanas, is square or rectangular as 
its head, and varies in size from a side a foot long tc one two 
it or a little more. It is made of deer skin stretched over a 
)oden frame; it has only one head, and on the reverse side 

- leather strings are crossed so as to form a handle, and the 
im is held with one hand while the other is used for pound- 
s'; it is only from three to five inches deep, but diflorent 
es, according to their size, vary in tone as much as an American 
ire and bass drum. The Clallams use the same kind and 
o have another which is similar in all respects, except that 
i head is round instead of being rectangular, 2d, Deer- 
of rattles. The hoofs of deer are 'strung on strings sumo- 
les in quite large bunches, and either held in the hand or 
itened to the waist while dancing, and I have lately seen the 
pper of rifle cartridges, which have been shot oft', mixed 
th them. 3d, Hollow wooden rattles. Two pieces of wood 

- carved and hollowed, small stones or shot are placed in 
2m and they are fastened together with bark at the handle, 
d skin strings at the sides. They are usually painted black 
d are shaken by a circular movement of the hand. They are 
t now used by the Twanas, but I think were formerly.— 
her^ of different shape and painting arc occasionally iin- 
rted by the Clallams from the Indians of British Columbia, 
t they are made on the same princple, i. e.^ hollow, with 
>nes or shot in them, and to be held in the hand. 4th, Thr 
illams occasionally add rattles made from the scollop nhrll, 
hole is pierced near the hinge of the shell and a nuinhrr of 
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th-e^- ir-t rtr-jz-g 02 a s^Sck. "■iSci is bcal :d the form of a dr- 
c'.t ^ . r ::; :::cht^ :a d:i=>crt«'. These art s^iakea edgewise, 
a<,t i:dt «:*-::. :':r in the laSter way tiiey aie liabce to break, 
ire :! thl? rh.L.1 i-cccr. the pei^c-o iK^^diisg ihem mill die soon, 
^cc'.rdini :: I'ztir beliet. fih. As aocompanimeiits to their 
miisic. th.?<: «:*h:u: instromenis pound with small sticks on 
lar^tr -.ntrr. :r clip the:r hands together. 

SvN ^- — These cons:?! of work, patriotic, and boat songs; 
th*>i<: f'.r gambling and the aarsery", for jove war and funerals, 
and th^ir rt'.igi : us i*yzigs. I have known of instruments being^ 
used only -Aith th*>se for war and gambling, the boat and 
relsg-lcus songs, and :c all of these the aid of their guardian 
spirits "*a.s invoked, which made them religious. The ^nngs^,^^ 
are continually repeated. I have never been able to o 
anv of their patriotic. love or work sones. but cf the rest 
give the iollo"Aing: 

1st. The B'.'.at S"N»iS. — When travelling in a commoK^^^n 
way in their canoes, they sing ver>' little, but sometimes whcK" ^seti 
on a parade before friends and generally on the arrival of thre^-^s^ee 
or more canoe- at a council or great festival, there is consider^w^^t 
able singing, accompanied by the drum, clapping of hands^ 
pounding with sticks and paddles, on boards, and the canoes^ 
and sometimes by the hollow wooden rattles. This occurs ju 
before the arrival. sometimes. ho wever.beginning as long befor*' 
as they can be heard. There is, then, a religious element vlm 1 
these songs. Song No. i . is one of these which I heard iw m i 
1 875 , when a band of the Clallams arrived at a council, and No^n^ To 
2 is another which I heard when the same Indians arrived at: JBti 
great festival Those on shore sometimes reply with anothe^^ -mer 
song, while those in the canoes rest for the purpose. 

2d. P.ATKIOTIC SoN(5s. — At one time I was travellin .^r^?^ 
with a large number of Twana Indians, one of them being a 

woman of the Chemakum tribe who was married to a Twairr^a 
man. Our way was through the Chemakum land, and wh 
we reached it, she broke out into a talk and song of soi 
kind, but at first I did not understand what she was doin. 
I asked the other Indians and they said "hush," and I didsso^ 
as they all kept still, but they afterwards told me that she was 
singing an ode in the Chemakum language to her native larmd. 
None of the rest understood her, but they kept silent out of 
respect. This is the only one of the kind I ever heard. 

3d. Gambling Songs. — When gambling in one method, 
with pairs of bones, singing is universal, accompanied 'with 
the pounding on large sticks with smaller ones. Nos. 3 ^^^ 
4 are Twana songs of this kind. No. 3 having been sung ^Y 
one party, and No. 4 by the opposing party in the same gSLtti^- 1 
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The words have no meaning. Nos. 5, 6, and 7 wert songs 
which I heard sung by Clallams in the same kind of game, 
and No. 8 by both tribes. 

When gambling with discs, usually there is no singing un- 
less they wish to invoke the aid of their guardian spirit. Then 
drums are brought in, one or more for each party; there is 
pounding on sticks, and clapping of hands and singing. In 
this singing, I understand that each one is invoking the aid 
of his or her guardian spirit, so as to win the game. I was 
present at one such Twana game not long since, and when in 
the house, the singing was a complete medley of confused 
sounds and words, and I could catch nothing of it, but when 
I was a few hundred yards away they mainly blended into 
song No. 9, though different keys, mainly in chord were 
A'scernible. 

4th. Nursery Songs. — The common ones, to soothe a 

^fying child, or hush one to sleep, I have never been able to 

obtain, but I have been told of No. lO by a Clallam. A 

rough mask was put on the face of the parent, and the song 

^^s sung to frighten the crying child into quietness. 

5th. Funeral Songs. — At almost all funerals there is an 

'^^■egular crying kind of singing, with no accompaniments, 

^y^t generally all do not sing the same melody at the same 

tittle in unison. Several may sing the same song and at the 

^3.me time, but each begins and finishes when he or she may 

"^ish. Often for weeks, or even months, after the decease of 

^ dear friend, a living one, usually a woman, will sit by her 

*^ouse, and sing or cry by the hour; and they also sing for a 

short time when they visit the grave or meet an esteemed 

friend whom they have not seen since the decease. At the 

iiineral, both men and women sing. No. ii I have heard 

^ore frequently, some time after the funeral, and No. I2 at 

^he time of the funeral by the Twanas. The words are sim- 

Ply an exclamation of grief, as our word, alas; but they also 

have other words which they use, and sometimes they use 

iiierely the syllable /a. Often the notes are sung in this 

order, and sometimes not, but in some order the notes do and 

^^» and occasionally 7nt are sung. 

^th. War Songs. — These are generally now sung only at 
sortie great festival in remembrance of former days. No. 13 
heard sung thus by the Clallams. It was constantly re- 
P^a.ted, and they closed each time with a great ho-ya, when 
^^1 Squatted nearly to the ground. This was done with black- 
^ned faces, and accompanied with the drum and hollow 
Wooden rattles. 
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7th. Religious Songs — At their religous performances, 
whatever be the occasion, singing is almost universal. No. 
14 I heard when a party of Twanas were encamped and wei 
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seeking the aid of the spirits for a fair wind for that day's jour- 
ney. It was accompanied by the drum and pounding on 
sticks. Nos. IS, i6 and 17 are Twana songs, when a medicine 
man is attempting to cure a sick person. No. 17 had a kind 
of bass on "do** in the same time. They are sung by all pres- 
ent and accompanied by the same as No. 14. No. 18 was 
sung by the Twanas and Nos. 19 and 20 by the Clallams, at 
a dance, and were accompanied by the drum; No. 20 is a solo. 
No. 21 is the chorus only, of a song sung by the Clallams at 
what is called the black tamanous performance; a secret so- 
ciety and the most savage kind of religious practices. The 
solo was so varied that I could not get it. Nos. 22, 23 and 24 
are black tamanous songs of the Twanas ; generally each of 
the three were begun by a leader singing it, then another took 
it up, the first one stopping, then all, from 20 to 40, joined in 
with a small drum and the hollow wooden rattles, once or 
twice, then a large drum was used, and the song was repeated 
several times and all ended with a great /// or Aoy, meaning 
done. When 24 was sung, an extra voice sang something 
higher and varied at times. Of the dance and black tamanous 
songs these are the simpler ones that I have heard; the more 
varied ones I have been unable to get before they would 
cease. 



SAND-FIELDS AND SHELL-HEAPS. 

CHAS. F. WOOLLEY. 

The aboriginal relics found in Monmouth and Middlesex 

counties in New Jersey, the scene of my explorations for the 

past two years, are most abundant in the places locally known 

^ ** blown sand-fields." Most of these fields have been under 

cultivation but are now, for the greater part, entirely aban- 

^^ned. These spots are peculiar and invariably attract the 

observer's eye, being totally different in appearance from the 

^^rrounding surface; the sand or top soil having been blown 

^Way leaves a bare, barren spot nearly destitute of vegetation, 

k^^^ with broken pebbles, generally of small size, many 

showing the former action of fire, and frequently in regular 

piles or heaps. Amid these heaps or in their immediate vicin- 

^y » the soil frequently presents a carbonized appearance, much 

barker in color than that adjacent to it. 

. Scattered over these areas are found the various kinds ot 
injplements, chippings and fragments frequently interspersed 
^ith clam and oyster shells, when the locality is upon a stream 
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flowing into the coast bays or inlets. These irtltffF ^irfi" aborigi- 
nal villages or camping grounds are numerocts am ti&tetrwQ coiui- 
ties mentioned and, having explored more &sm fsutror Qt dxem 
where the ** finds " were most abundant, scaa3iem&ifl ^s^orer areas 
of from one to six hundred acres, I have made a "ssrz^ coilec- 
tion, and many interesting observations. Xciiailjr all the 
chipped and polished stone implements knomTa ttcp asrdisEoio- 
gists of this section are found in these sand-fidld^u adki?'.. some 
of shell and many made of the whorl of the Pj-raaia,. fexrn t&iose 
implements and ornaments of copper, found in ©dbflr parts of 
the United States, are rare here, though occasttcaiiilEy fotnid, 
while as far as 1 am aware those of bone are enlir^il^waiiiCriKj. 
Fragments of pottery, some of which show profbse 'oumannflita- 
tion, are very numerous and indicate, in some mnifaaasces. 
vessels of aMargo size, as much as twelve inches im (fani&eter. 
The chipped implements are, for the greater pain^ mofk^ of 
Jasper and a Hasaltic stone, neither of which are i^mmisMS^^M 
anywhere in this part of the State. It may be ctf imtieinKt tio 
note hero that I have in my cabinet a lozenge^shaped ^sttiJMite ^f 
Catlinite (red Pipe-stone), neatly perforated, foiund awair tiK 
village of ICnglishtown in Monmouth county, i lOO mmiBes &c^^ 
its quarry! 

In comparing the specimens gathered from diAefentL pllacr<s 
great difTerencos are to be noted ; a finely made arroviBead ^^ 
hard and sharp as when it left its maker's hand, wiill be foaiod 
lying upon the surface in company with a rude one of die cc^^' 
sistency of chalk, one that needs to be handled with the great^i^^^ 
care for its preservation, literally a decayed stone. Agai^- 
some places will furnish the majority of its arrowheads 9^M^^ 
spear points of a particular pattern. Generally the si^^*' 
pie stemmed variety is the most common, though in one s»-^** 
field the predominating style of arrow points is bifurca«:^^ 
base, barbed and beautifully serrated. 

Near Old Bridge, Middlesex Co., along the line of the O*^ 
Camden & Amhoy R. R.. near the South River, is one ft «^^^ 
strewn with fragments and flakes and a fair representatior* ^^ 
the usual "finds," but not one arrowhead; less than a half-t«:»*'^ 
away in another sand-field they were numerous. In the ft^^^ 
characterized by the absence of arrowheads, I gathered on ^^ 
irea of 900 scjuare feet, fifty-six broken spear heads of larg^ 
;ize and goocl worfcmanshij) ; ten of them were the pointer/ 
•nds and forty-two the stemmed, thirty-four were of one 
mineral. No perfect spear heads were found among the 
•oken ones. One of the mo.sl prolific spots in New Jersey i^ 
pots wood, ten miles from Old Hridge, and also near Freehold, 
nniouth CO. More than 4cX) perfect implements have been 
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Collected from an area of about an acre. Along the head 
Waters of the Mandsgrav River are three sites or camping 
grounds of the Delaware Indians, all on. the border of the ex- 
pensive forest region known as the " Southern Pines ; " they 
^re not more than two miles apart. 

Implements are frequently found en masse. Most of these 

^cLches are rude looking flakes, but one instance that came 

^nder my observation is a marked exception. These were 

inearthed at i8 inches from the surface, and when made 

Acquainted with the fact, more than two years after, I found 

tiere 64 of them in perfect condition, averaging 5 inches in 

length by 3 in breadth, well executed, and evidently completed; 

there were originally many more. 

There are many shell-heaps of aboriginal origin along our 

coast, but few of them reward the seeker with anything except 

a few chippings, and in many even they, are wanting, 

THe shell- heap near Keyport, described by Prof. Rau, Sniith- 

so^zian Report^ 1864., p. j/o, is an exception, and is the only 

one in this vicinity, as far as I am aware, that can be called a 

Renuine Kjokkenmodding ; the majority having been made by 

the Indians in casting away the valves of the shell fish after 

^^^inging or otherwise preparing them to carry back to their 

''^ore permanent habitations in the interior; for our State was 

tra. Versed by well-defined trails leading from the Delaware to 

03^ster producing inlets of the Shrewsbury, Squam and other 

strea.ms. One of these heaps near Tuckerton known as the 

- -^Ummock," has its base upon the Salt Meadows, a half-mile 

.'"^rri'the firm land, and is very conspicuous^ as it can be seen 

'"^*>:i out at sea ; it is a solid mass of clam shells ( Venus Mer- 

^^^c^rid), 1 1 feet high, 25 feet long and an average width of 6 

^^t ; upon the top are growing several red cedars six inches 

?^ diameter, no whole shells could be found and but a few en- 

*^^ valves; they all showing the marks of having been opened 

^^ti a rude instrument. This has been opened several times, 

^^^ tons of shells carted away, but not a chipping or fragment 

'^^ X^ottery has been seen, though it is of undoubted aborigi- 

^^1^ origin, and upon the main land opposite and a half-mile 

^^^ay, ground axes, celts, and other implements have been • 
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PREHISTORIC MANUFACTURING VILLAGE IN 
THE MIAMI VALLEY, AND MOUND- 
BUILDERS* RELICS. 

BY S. H. BINKLEY. 

In various parts of Europe, but more especially in France, 
localities exist which have been recognized as the sites of pre- 
historic manufactory villages. They are distinguished by a 
profusion of implements and ornaments, of stone, and in 
some instances bone and horn; and by the debris resulting 
from the prosecution of this branch of primitive industry. 

Evidences of a similar character are occasionally discovered 
in widely separated parts of our own country. The most in- 
teresting of this class of antiquities in the Miami valley, so far 
as I know, is situated near West Carrollton, Montgomerj^^ 
county, on the farm of M. T. Dodds, Esq. The locality v^^ 
elevated and commands an extensive and enchanting pro^^. 
pect. Here, over an area of several acres, have been fou-^r^d 
numerous specimens of pre historic handiwork, some of wtvVczVi 
are of rare excellence. 

The evidences of its manufacturing character consist in ^1^e 
immense quantity of broken stone with which the soil^ to 
the depth often or twelve inches, is filled and the numbe== '^ o^ 
unfinished specimens which exhibit the incipient stage^^ of 
progress. Thus, while some are roughly chipped into shap:^^^'" 
others are ready for the polisher. But the most remark^^^*^^^ 
feature hitherto developed consists in the number of def^*-^^^ 
and broken specimens. Their appearance is strongly suggest '^^^^ 
of studied, malignant design, as such results could not im^^^ 
been produced by legitimate use. Some of the mutil^-^^" 
specimens — two small, grooved axes, in particular — had \>^^^ 
perfect gems of symmetry and elegance, and highly polish^ 
hence it is apparent that these were not broken in the procei 
of manufacture, as has been suggested. The circumstance-^ 
that led to this act of vandalism, must necessarily be lefttc^ 
conjecture. The most feasible that has presented itself, refers 
it to a practice coeval with man, namely, the destruction of 
everything that would give aid or comfort to the enemy. 

Many of these specimens are sprinkled over with minute 
crystals of sulphuret of iron which, although it is not a decis- 
ive test, may be accepted as evidence of a considerable an- 
tiquity. 
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The question is an interesting one as to what race these 
operations should be referred. The proverbial indolence of 
the Indian tribes, and their known hostility to any permanent 
methodical pursuit, would seem to exclude them from any 
participation in it. On the other hand, the proximity of the 
extensive works at Alexandersville, and the discovery of im- 
plements and ornaments identical with those occasionally met 
^ith in the mounds, may be accepted as presumptive evidence 
that here, in the misty past, the Mound-builders exercised 
their mechanical genius in manufacturing the various imple- 
ments and ornaments which their simple wants or tastes re- 
quired. 

I may here remark that the specimens recovered from this 

locality, comprise axes grooved and plain, fleshers, gouges, 

Pestles or muUers, hammers, and many egg-shaped picks or 

"3nd-hammers; also, ornaments and arrow-points have been 

^^"nd in profusion, but mostly mutilated. Among the many 

^Pecimens in my cabinet from this locality, there is one which, 

^^OTti its peculiar shape, appears to have been used as a nether 

^iJl stone; its diameter is ten inches; average thickness, four 

inches; circular in form; margin convex; sides flat and worn 

^'^ooth; material, granite. The cylindrical pestle or roller 

I^^V have been employed, in this case, in crushing their bread- 

!5^fir, which was preserved upon the skin or cloth on which 

^^ bed stone rested. This primitive mill appears to have 

n in universal favor at one time or another; a significant 

: which, while it does not necessarily imply an interchange 

* tihought, is strongly suggestive of sameness in the great 

'^^^therhood of men. 

-Another interesting feature that has some bearing upon the 
^-t:e of civilization to which the Mound-builders had attained, 
^^^'^lely, a number of delicate notches on the margin of a frag- 
5?^xit of what appears to have been a perforated plate or slab, 
/^^s this a record? If so, it implies a knowledge of numbers. 
^ ^ know that they had some unit of measure, as without this 
'^^ ^owledge it would have been impossible to construct a per- 
^^^t square. 

T'he description of the garden beds (published in the first 
;^^\ie) reminds me of the "old fields" of Lancaster County, Pa. 
*^^ the southern part of the County there were many isolated 
Patches, varying in area from ten to fifty or more acres, sur- 
^^unded by a dense forest. The entire surface was laid ofT in 
^^uares of some four feet, and elevated, presenting a striking 
resemblance to a checkered cornfield. They were mostly des- 
titute of timber, except in some instances a few cedar trees or 
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venerable chestnut. The ground was covered with a short, 
wiry grass, mosses and lichens. 

Those fields presented the same appearance to the first im- 
migrant that they do to their modern successors, and were 
referred to the Indians. At present I shall offer no sugges- 
tions as to the probable nationality of these ancient gardens. 
But it is difficult to conceive of the object that prompted in 
the selection of such extremely sterile soil, while thousands of 
acres of the best land in the County lay only a few miles to 
the north. That they were not influenced in their choice by 
the pre-occupation of the fertile soil, is proven by the fact that, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, the entire country was 
covered with its primeval forest when first settled by Euro- 
peans. It is not probable that those ancient pioneers were 
posted in agricultural chemistry, therefore it is allowable to 
presume that they were governed exclusively by appearances. 
The beauty of situation, the copious fountain, and the stately 
timber, may be referred to as paliatives. 

The specimens referred to as having been broken "to 
let the soul out,'* are usually found in mounds in connec- 
tion with the reliquae of man. But those that I described 
were scattered over the surface. 

Among the relics recovered with my Mound - builders* 
skeletons, there are two broken chert arrow points. The re- 
maining objects comprise fragments of deers* horn (gardening 
tooTs?); one perfect bone bodkin and two broken ones; one 
flat, perforated stone; fragments of a bears tusk; snmall piece 
(about two ounces) of brown hematite, and a part (about an 
inch) of the recurved tusk of a beaver. These were found 
between the femoral bones! Besides the above, I found one 
perfect arrow point and a small axe in the body of the mound, 
evidently thrown in as votive offerings. The mode of burial 
was unique, and clearly accounts for the excellent state of 
preservation in which I found the remains. 
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LOUDONVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1879. 

. Dear Sir: — In No. 2 of the American Antiquarian you 
say, p. 90, with reference to the Iroquois: "The spread of this 
people * •• * was quite remarkable, and yet it was a growth 
that ended in their destruction. * * * They sold the land 
-which they conquered from others and disappeared them- 
selves. " Also, p. 98: "The great Algonquin race has been 
sivept from off the earth. Their tribes no longer exist," etc. 
The American Encyclopedia says some of the remnants of the 
Algonquins are now at the Lake of the Two Mountains, but 
that their dialect has been modified by intermixture, etc.; al- 
together the various tribes now number 40,000. Certainly 
there are 600 Delawares in Indian Territory. All of the Iro- 
quois tribes are still represented, as follows: Canada, 7,034; 
viz: Mohawks, 759; • Six Nations, 2,992; Oneidas, 633; 
Others, 2,650. United States, 6,626; New York: Senecas, 
Onondagos, Oneidas, Cayugas, Tuscaroras, 5,141; Green 
Bay: Oneidas, 1,279; Indian Territory: Senecas, 206. I am 
informed that there are 40 or 50 in Illinois. Also many other 
Algonquins. How can you harmonize the above figures with 
your statements? P P Aspinwall, M. D. 

[We do not harmonize, we only say that they have disap- 
peared. — Ed.] 

Jackson, Tenn., March 14th, 1879. 

Dear Sir: — I propose to give a description of certain 
mounds found in Madison County, Tenn. These mounds 
are scarcely known outside the neighborhood in which they 
are situated, and our people do not appreciate the fact that 
A¥e have at our very door some of the most remarkable monu- 
ments of the long-ago that there are in the United States; 
yet it is evident that ages before this continent was known to 
the people of the old world, this region was the scene of busy 
life, the centre of a dense population. 

There are more or less mounds in every district in the 
County; but those to which I refer are known as the "Peirson 
Mounds," near the village of Pinser, in the south-east corner 
of the County, two miles from the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 
There are in the group about forty mounds of various sizes, 
scattered along the Forked Deer River, within an area of 
about one and one-half square miles. There are several fine 
springs in the neighborhood. The soil is a rich black loam, 
and has been cultivated for about forty years. The mounds 
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are connected, or rather surrounded, by a line of earthworks 
or embankments about two miles long. Most of the, mounds 
have been plowed over for years, and consequently are much 
smaller than when first seen by the white settlers; but some 
of them being too steep for the plowman, have preserved their 
original form. The largest mound is about ninety feet high, 
and about one thousand feet in circumference at the base, and 
is covered with a dense growth of trees and bushes. The sec- 
ond in size is thirty-eight feet high, and is pentagonal in form, 
with a graded avenue or approaqh at one corner, and is one 
hundred feet across the summit. There are several large 
poplar and beech trees growing on the top and sides of this 
mound. One of the poplar trees is over four feet in diameter, 
and long ago began to decay. 

I have a great many valuable relics from this locality, one 
of the most interesting of which is a flint spade, a drawing of 
which I herewith enclose. It is seven and three-fourth inches 
long and six wide, seven-eighths of an inch thick in the centre. 

Very respectfully, J. G. Cisco. 




Brownsville, Pa., Jan. 2, 1879. 

Dear Sir: — Would not an article on the history of Scientific 
Societies in the United States, living and dead, be within th 
province of the American Antiquarian ? The Unite 
States Bureau of Education, of which Hon. Jno. Eaton i 
Commissioner, has issued a valuable work entitled *'The Pu 
lie Libraries of the United States. " This volume contains 
brief but very interesting history of the various Historic^ ^ 
and Scientific societies of the U.S., arranged by states, alplv ^^, 
betically, but does not include a// the scientific association xis 
now existing, nor does it give in detail the history of tlie 
various changes in these societies, and of course says nothing 
of defunct associations. Mr. I. P. Lesley, the State Geolo- 
gist of Pennsylvania, in vol. A of the last "Report of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Pennsylvania,'* gives a very good history of 
the "Geological Society of Pennsylvania," organized in 183^' 
died 1839, Resurrected as the "Association of American 
Geologists" in 1840, and merged into the now permanent ^^,, 
noted "American Association for the Advancement of Science 
about 1848. 

Many of our scientific societies now existing have aris^^' 
phcenix-like, from the ashes of some other and similar 2is3<^ 
ciation begun by scientific men. The present prosperous a^^ 
well-known "Maryland Academy of Science" originated ^^ 
1819 as "The Baltimore Physical Association, " and after dyi 
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three deaths under as many different names, was in 1863 
established under its present name, and with a very promising 
hope of permanency. The history of such associations would 
he exceedingly interesting, as showing the vicissitudes of 
science in this country, in its efforts for organized existence 
and action. Many of these efforts and their history have 
been perhaps entirely forgotten. I have asked in vain for and 
would be glad to receive some information as to the locality 
and history of the "American Geological Society," and "The 
Western Museum Society," both of which had an existence 
about 1820, and of "Western Academy of Natural Science," 
which existed in St. Louis, Mo., in 1840. These associations 
numbered among their members some of the most distin- 
guished scientific men of the age, such as Benjamin Silliman, 
Thomas Cooper, and others. 

The material for such an article as 1 ask for is far beyond 
n^y reach, by reason of my isolation from large libraries. I 
will be very grateful to any of your readers for information 
about the three societies above named. 

Horace Edwin Hayden. 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 



DISCOVERY OF MOUND-BUILDERS SKULLS. 

Mr. A. D. Hagar, the secretary of the Historical Society 
^* Chicago, has kindly afforded us the perusal of two papers, 
J^'^ich had been read before that Society. One written by 
Jaixxes Maitland, makes mention of the exploration of several 
^^Unds near Geneva, Illinois. There were found in the 
^^Unds a number of skeletons and skulls and other relics. 
^^rne of the skeletons are described as "lying side by side, 
^.^t having their bones in a position to describe the arc of a 
'*f ole. '* Some bone needles and pieces of pottery were found 
y^^li them, but what is noticeable especially as associated with 
/^^ circular position of the bones, were the evident tokens of 
^.*"^ in the mounds. "Three feet below the surface was a con- 
*^^ arable amount of charcoal extending through the mound at 
^■^out the same depth. Below the charcoal, the earth was 
"^Iced as if by a long continued fire, and a considerable deposit 
^^ ashes. " • 

^^^ Another paper, read before the same society, from W. C. 
r*^olbrook, of Coleta, Illinois, also mentions a discovery of 
^ound-builders relics near Sterling, Illinois. The exploration 
^as made in May, 1877. A stone floor or altar 6 feet long 
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by 4^ wide was found only eight inches below the surfa 
The altar was formed of large piece* of lime-stone laid 
double layers, one above the other. Charcoal and char 
human bones were on the altar, and "evidences of a gr 
heat were presented. " The same paper mentions also, 
discovery of a "Dolmen" or a cist composed of a'quadri 
teral chamber, ten feet long and four and a half wide, 
wall was four feet high and was covered with large flat ston 
Inside of the cist were found many fragments of human bon 
one skull was also found that had been trepanned. Two m 
so-called "altars** are also described as situated in a val 
among the hills near Clyde in Whitesides county, Illin 
These altars were situated just below the surface, but w 
not connected with any mound or earth-work. They w 
circular floors made from large flat pieces of lime-stone. Th 
also give evidences of fire. We beg leave to suggest in r 
erence to them, whether they were not used as a fire bed 
some ancient camp or wigwam, and were not altars at all. 

Mr. W. B. Gray, of Highland Park, also mentions the d 
covery of a skull in a mound near Fox lake, in Lake coun 
Illinois. This skull is certainly very remarkable; the fron 
lobe or arch seems to be entirely wanting; the large proje 
ing eye-brows, deep-set eye-sockets, the low, receding fo 
head, and the long, narrow and flat shape of the crown render 
it a very animal-looking skull. If it was not a posthum 
deformation it certainly is a very remarkable skull and mi 
well pass for the "missing link." It was found in a mou 
six feet below the surface, in company with thirteen ot 
skeletons. The skeletons were found lying with their he 
to the centre and their feet arranged in a circle around t 
point. 

A newspaper published at Wilmington, Ohio, The 
mington Journal ^ also contains a lengthy account of a rema 
able find of relics in a mound near that place. The peculi 
ity of the ^nd is that two or three inscribed tablets are said 
have been exhumed. 

These tablets are covered with a most wonderful series 
hieroglyphics and symbolic figures which, if genuine, wo 
probably surpass in elaborateness and strangeness of desi 
even the famed sacrificial scene of the Davenport Tablet, 
flat stone 2>% inches by 4J^ in diameter is said to have be 
covered with a series of hieroglyphics; the surface is divid 
into four distinct squares, in which are inscribed the faces o 
male and female with bodies attached resembling those of a t 
pole. The squares are interwoven with curved lines, scrolls, a 
other hieroglyphics, and on the top of the stone are notch 
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twenty in number, ten over each of the figures mentioned. 
Another remarkable relic is also described, which is' called 
the "Butterfly Relic." It purports also to be covered with 
squares, this time, twenty in number. In the squares are vari- 
ous figures of human faces, birds, the phases of the moon, 
etc. , and on another side of the stone are inscribed certain 
fig^iares of a crocodile and a female deity coming forth from 
a- rrtound and presenting an oblation to the crocodile. Evi- 
ct en. tly a marvellous work, and the two tablets combined are 
^GiT'y curious. Great excitement is said to have been awak- 
ed in the vicinity by the discovery. 

RECENT LITERATURE ON ARCHEOLOGY. 

T!*HE Nation for May loth has an article on Hoeckel's reply 
"Virchow. The question as to which knows the most seems 
"^^^iry important to the editor of that paper. 

"S^irchow has given his attention to anthropology — the 
itor says to an unprofitable branch of it— craniometry, &c. 
^•^irchow is greatly mistaken in supposing that the scientific 
th of the theory of descent depends on the discovery of a 
skulls or bones. '* 
^Evidently, according to this writer, the science of embry- 
gy is much more important. The decisive point in refer- 
to the doctrine of descent, is whether another "cell'* or 
o may not be discovered. The rudimentary organs, " eyes 
'^V'l-iich do not see, wings which do not fly, muscles which do 
t move," furnish the guides by which "we trace our illumina- 
^ paths through what would otherwise be the most hopeless 
J tingle of phenomena in which human thought could be 
''^yolved." 

^ The unknown and thus far undiscoverable. origin of the 

^^txscan race, civilization and language, have long furnished 

.|»1^^ of the most fascinating problems.** A veteran explorer, 

■^^- George Dennis, has, however, given many years of re- 

\3?-**ch to the subject, and at last brought out a book, T/ie 

^^^es afid Cemeteries of Etruria. "The inscriptions, though 

^^^^ few and very fragmentary, are the data by which the 

.pj^^^ology of this famed but obscure people are to be known. 

"^^ bronze templuvty discovered at Piacenza, and the famous 

l^^*** of ivory dice, from Vulci, are the only new or valuable 

J *^^ns; but by these, six numerals and a number of new words 

"^lie Etruscan vocabulary are known. 

T^he Saturday Magazine for April S contains an article upon 

,^^^ Subject which is worthy of attention, viz., Zulu and other 

,^^^^^^.pons. This way of comparing ordinary savage articles of 

^-'^ is very important. 
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A few months ago, an article was published in Scribner's 
Monthly upon the Cliff-dwellers of Arizona. The imaginative 
character of the article was exposed at the time in two or 
three newspaper articles from the pen of Governor Aldrich, 
published in the Cleveland Leader. What is wanted is, that 
more thorough and more reliable, though less popular, research 
should be continued, and then let the facts work themselves 
to the surface. 

" Wild Babies" is an interesting article continued in Harper's 
for Nov., 1878, and amply illustrated with babies in cradles 
and boys without clothes. The information furnished is good; 
but why not classify the facts, so that we may know 
definitely something about the customs of the different tribes, 
and understand the distinctions in the nature and local habits 
of the babies "to the manor born?" 

The April number of The Naturalist has a paper by Orville 
A. Derby, on the artificial mounds found on the island of 
Marajo, Brazil. We quote a single sentence from the latter: 
"Of the objects made by prehistoric man, it may be said that • ^ 

they are curious and interesting, but devoid of taste; that is, -^ 

they do not gratify otcr tastes, purified by centuries of culture ^^^ 
and art. Among the vases of Marajo, however, are some that 
compare favorably with those of the ancient Greeks and Etrus- 
cans in symmetry and elegance of form, as well as in the relie. 
and high grade of their decorations. Another i n teres t i i^ ^ 
point in connection with the relics found there is that an illu 
tration of the different stages of prehistoric aft can be seen 
the rudimentary and the more advanced forms of ornament 
tion. These forms include the fret, the cross, and other styl 
and from the primitive forms has been worked a very intere 
ing series of modifications. 

The Neiv York Tribune for May describes a consignm 
of ancient pottery which has been recently exhumed from ■ 
ancient cemetery in Chiriqui. Some of the pieces are in ^ 
shape of monkeys, and others bear resemblance to the drir 
ifig cups of Assyria and Greece, having a pointed base, in ^ 
tinction from the common flat-bottom vessel. Tripods 
also among them, with feet which are said to be in the s 
of "milk-weed pods." In the pods were slits, and inside 
slits clay balls were visible. The supposition is that the 
were made in this way to be filled with sweetened liquid, 
to serve as traps for ants. 

Scribner's Magazine for May has a description ofc~ the 
new Museum of Archaeology at Rome. The articles furn- Jshed 
to it by Allessandro Castellani are said to be very raf^^ and 
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^^autiful. One of these is a "restored" car in which the 
^cred deities and vessels of the Romans were once carried, 
^l^e restoring was made from pieces of bronze which were after 
Months of study made to match one another after a model of 
^ car which was found in relief on one of the fragments. 

Appletons' Art Journal for March, April and May has 

^n illustrated article on Egypt. The most interesting part is 

^at which refers to the track of th# Israelites in the exodus. 

^^of. Brugsch, the eminent Egyptologist, has translated a papy- 

'"^s -which describes a journey made at about the same date by 

^ single traveller, and from this has identified certain stations 

3^cl places. His opinion is that the Israelites did not cross 

^^e Red Sea, but the sea of weeds, which was 80 miles north. 

Scribner for May has an article on the "old mill" at New- 
-P^^*~t, in which the writer maintains that this structure was 
^~^^i finally built by the Northmen as a "baptistry," and gives 
^ i^umber of illustrations to show the resemblance of the 
ill" restored^ to these ancient edifices. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 

by Edwin A. Basbeb, West Chester, Pa. : to whom all communications for this 

Dei)artment shoidd be forwarded. 

-Among the titles of recent archaeological papers, we notice 
Cumberland (Md.) Burial Cairns," by Frank M. Offutt, 
No. 6 of Science News. 

-A SERIES of interesting caves are reported to have been 
•-^covered in Page county, Va., in which, it is hoped, will be 
land valuable aboriginal remains. 

-Another soap-stone quarry has been brought to light in 
ixginia, on the Potomac river, by Mr. George Shoemaker, 
Georgetown, D. C. This is the fourth one discovered 
Gently in the eastern portion of the United States. 

,, Rev. M. Eels, of Shokomish, Washington Territory, has 
^«n doing good missionary work among the Indian tribes of 
^t section. He has compiled a small book of hymns in the 
inook jargon, which will prove interesting to philologists. 

^ A. paper, entitled "Evidences of Cannibalism in an Early 

55- ^ce in. Japan," by Prof Edward S. Morse, reprinted from 

,^e "Tokio Times" of January i8th, 1879, has been received. 

^of. Morse is also preparing a memoir on the pottery and 

^l\er remains of the Omori, to be illustrated by seventeen 
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lithographic plates. This is to be published soon by the Im- 
perial University of Tokio. 

Professor E. D. Cope, of Philadelphia, is in possession of 
a series of obsidian and lava implements found in the western 
states, associated with fossil bones of recent geological time. 
The smaller objects, however, are more delicately chipped and 
delicately fashioned than anything to be seen in any of our 
public museums, and res^nble in no respect the bungling pro- 
ductions of Palceolithic man. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes, of the Hayden Survey, discovered 
last summer, in the Yellowstone National Park, near the head 
of the middle fork of Gardiner's river, extensive deposits of 
obsidian, from which many of the supplies of the aborigines 
had doubtless been obtained. In the vicinity were found 
great quantities of artificial flakes, among which were a leaf- 
shaped implement and a "core" or "nucleus." 

Dr. Oscar Loew sends the following news from Munich: 
"Numerous implements and relics of the stone and primitive 
iron ap^es have been found in Italy during the past year, on 
lakes Nemar and Zarda (palafittes) and in the provinces 
Mantua, Molise and Ancona. In the province of Parma 
artistically carved wooden implements were found below a 
stratum of peat. In Switzerland the "Pfahlbauten am Neu- 
enbeuger See" have been further explored with much success, 
and many interesting bronze ornaments have been recovered. " 

The "Board of Management" of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Exhibition, at Philadelphia, have established an Edu- 
cational Department, to consist of ten sections of science and 
art, each of which has been placed in charge of a competent 
chief. One of the objects of the Archaeological and Eth- 
nological Department will be to form a museum of antiq- 
uities, and as every facility has been offered for the proper 
display of collections, it is hoped that in a short time one of 
the largest and most valuable series of aboriginal relics in the 
country will be in the charge of the council. It is proposed 
to establish an extensive loan exhibition, for which, single 
specimens or entire collections are respectfully solicited, which 
in any manner relate to primitive man. All objects loaned 
will be gratefully acknowledged, will receive the most careful 
attention, and be always subject to the order of the owner. 
The following objects are particularly desired: st«ne and 
bronze implements, hieroglyphical tablets, casts, photographs, 
drawings, manuscripts and books; skulls, skeletons and 
everything obtained from graves or mounds. All contribu- 
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s and communications should be sent to E. A. Barber, 
't of Archaeology and Ethnology, Permanent International 
^>cl:iibition, Philadelphia, Pa. 

One of the numerous objects of the ANTIQUARIAN will be 
to tihrow more light upon the original uses to which some of 
t:\\e pre-historic. implements of uncommon form, that have 
lieretofore been subjects of considerable controversy among 
Archaeologists, have been applied.^ A sufficient number of 
examples of articles of enigmatical character has been gath- 
ered together for purposes of study and comparison, and the 
time has come when disputed questions regarding them should 
be settled, if possible. In the list of such objects may be 
'Jioluded pierced tablets, perforated discs, ceremonial axes 
(V"a.riously called banner stones, scepters and badges of office), 
^^^^t-shaped implements, collars, hollow tubes of large dimen- 
^*^^ns, hour 'glass tubes, and bird- shaped relics. These latter 
^^-^^ greatly in detail, but are all characterized by two oblique 
jP^i*forations at the extremities of their bases, evidently designed 
^*" attachment. A great number of uses have been attrib- 
^^^d to them by different writers, none of which, however, 
^*"^ entirely satisfactory. They are said, by some, to have 
. ^^n worn on the heads of women after marriage, the "brood- 
5^ ST -- bird" being symbolical of maternity. Others suppose 
^^^^tm to have been worn at the belt for the suspension of 
. ^^^Xps. Still others claim that they were worn as amulets, or 
, ^•^ amoving the husk of corn. The most plausible theory, 

*"^ "Vx^ever, which receives weight from an examination of mod- 
specimens recently obtained by the Smithsonian Institu- 
from Alaska, is that some of them in certain localities 
'e fastened to the prows of canoes. It is evident, how- 
r, that they were designed for a variety of purposes, unless 
ir true and only use has not as yet been surmised. The 
^stion is an interesting one, and the expression of views 
all interested in the subject is desired. 

LINGUISTIC NOTES. 

Edited by Albert S. Gatschet, Washington, I). C. Address : P. O. Box 333. 

Mr. Alphonse Pinart, well known by his Alaskan re- 
searches, has spent the whole winter season in the northern 
Mexican States, making linguistic, paleographic and ethno- 
logic researches. He has copied a large number of Indian 
^i rock inscriptions, which will be made public in time. He 
^P^i has returned to San Francisco, as the approach of the rainy 
-^1 season renders exploration rather difficult and unsafe. 
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The programme for the third session of the Congress of 
Americanists, Sept. 23-26, announces the discussion of the 
following linguistic and paleographic subjects, and articles Xq 
be read on the same: "Decipherment of the Maya inscrip- 
tions; Notes upon the Peruvian quipos; In what particulars 
does the Inuit language differ grammatically from the other 
tongues of North America? Comparison of three dialects of 
the Kechua language of Peru; On polysynthetism in American 
languages; Languages outside of America possessed of an in- 
clusive and exclusive plural in the first person of the verb." 
Mr. Lucien Adam intends to read a paper on several lan- 
guages of North, Central and South America, some of which 
have never been made public up to this day. 

A recent investigation of the Kavowa language has shown 
that it nasalizes its vowel sounds in a large degree. These 
nasals can be be compared to those of the Sioux language, and 
to the French sounds an, in, on, tin ; but they are not com- 
parable to the broad English nasal sounds in sling, thong, 
long, sing, sink. Initial and final sounds of a word are rarely 
ever nasalized. The substantive forms a plural by means of 
suffixes, and incorporates the possessive pronouns. The ob- 
ject pronoun is incorporated into the transitive verb and 
placed before it. The verb has a negative form, but no inter- 
rogative form; the negative is formed by inserting /dn or 
Ai'in into the stem. Kdyowa is a language independent of 
the Shiishoni or Numa family, though it has many important 
words in common with it, as Prof. J. W. C, Busckmann has 
shown in his "Spuren der aztekischen Sprache. '* 

It is very gratifying to see that the agents of Indian Reser- 
vations and their employees are commencing to write about 
the languages spoken by their Indian wards. . Even when at- 
tempts of this kind are not very perfect, they form a base for 
further studies and aid in preserving the idioms, after they 
are committed to the printing press. Mr. John Menaul, 
teacher at Laguna, Valencia County, New Mexico, has printed 
and published on his own missionary press, the first sheets of 
a primer and of a catechism in the Kera or Qudra language, 
which hitherto was known to linguists only by some two hun- 
dred vocables, and seems to be endowed with a profusion o\ 
grammatic forms. In many particulars this idiom recalls the 
Tinne languages spoken by the Apaches of the vicinity, 
though it belongs to a family distinct from this northern stock 
of idioms. Rev. Owen Dorsey is pursuing his studies on the 
Southern Dakota dialects, (Otoe, Missouria, Omaha, etc.) on 
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Omaha Agency, Nebraska, and Rev. M. Eells is continu- 
his linguistic and ethnologic resec(rches among the western 
sh tribes settled on the Skokomish Agency, Washington 
ritory. He has composed an elaborate article on the eth- 
)gy of these tribes, their customs, mythology, etc., and on 
• of their dialects, the Klalam amongst them. All who 
desirous of writing down Indian languages will succeed 
r when they use a scientific alphabet, giving all the sounds 
jrring in these languages, and by discarding the English 
labet altogether, since this is totally unfit for the purpose. 
)se applying for J. W. Powell's ''Introduction to the Study 
ndian Languages,'' a volume containing blank forms, will 
live it free of charge by addressing his office, P. O. Box 
, Washington, D. C. 

ROF. Francois Lenormanty an archcologist and paleograph- 
:onnected with the Biblioth&que Nationale at Paris, France, 
written an '' Essai sur la propagation dc V alphabet ph^nicim 
s Vancien vionde, " in which he also treats of the Mexican 

Maya systems of writing. In the fijwt volume, which was 
iblished in 1875, (Paris, Maisonneuve et Cie, gr. 8'\ with 
es) he refers in a singularly erroneous manner to the sylla- 
system of Sequoya, in use among the Cherokees. He 
; that *' fifty years ago an unknown genius, who lived among 

tribe (settled at that time 'near Neiv Orleans'), attempted 
ntroduce a syllabic alphabet. From an English alphabetic 
ner he selected a number of letters, whose value was uu- 
wn to him, composed from them two hundred partially 
abic, partially vocalic, signs and aided by his daughter, af- 
vards reduced them to eighty. At first the tribe ridiculed 
, but six years after, in 1830, one-half of the tribe was able 
read Cherokee in these characters. Subsequently, the 
ericans destroyed the settlements of the Cherokees and drove 
miserable remains of the tribe beyond the Rocky mountains, 

Cherokee alphabet was forgotten and is now a thing of 
past. " Lenormant gives as the source from which he ob- 
ed his information, Ampere's Promenade en Am6rique^ vol. 
'. 160. This is only a single instance of the carelessness 
ch Europeans often show in quoting their so-called "origi- 

sources on America," and it is painful to see that a book 
erwise so learned, critical and useful should be disfigured 
such mistakes. "The Congr^s international des American- 
s'' would do a good work by signalizing to the European 
dents of American archeology and ethnology such volumes 
io not deserve any implicit faith on account of their super- 
Uity and their 'tendency towards hasty generalization. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Parties contemplating a trip to Europe and desirous of 
being present at the sessions of the " Congres international des 
AmericanistcSy' to be held at Brussels, Belgium, on the 23d, 
24th, 25th and 26th of September, 1879, can obtain pro- 
gramme of sessions by addressing the delegate of the Congress, 
Albert S. Gatschet, 304 E. street (Northwest), Washington, 
D. C. Tickets of admission can be obtained of him on remit- 
ting $2.50. 

Scientific papers to be read at the sessions of the Congress 
must be in the hands of the "Secretary General of the Com- 
mittee " before August i, 1879, if the authors cannot them- 
selves be present at the Congress. 

Of the four rivers which encircled the garden of Eden, in 
Genesis, the Phrat and the Chiddekel had long ago been iden- 
tified as the Euphrates and Tigris. A cuneiform monument 
of the British Museum has a series of geographical names, 
and among them occur Pisan and Guckan, both canals of the 
Euphrates. Pisan was a canal running south of the Euphra- 
tes, and in the epoch of Alexander the Great went under the 
name of Pallakopas-canal; it is the Pi.son or Pischon of th 
Bible, and Guchan is the Gihon. Therefore the Hebrew peo 
pic had placed the cradle of the human race in the vicinity c:::^^/- 
Babylon. The discoverer of the above names. Prof. Dr. '^^ 
Delitsch, has developed the facts stated above in a scienti 
lecture held before the Geographical Society of Leipzig, J 

uary 28, L879. 

••» 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

MaisonucNve et Cic, booksellers and publishers of books oj^ 
America. 15 Quai Voltaire, in Paris, have (1878) issued a il ^\\r 
catalogue of their publications and stock, which contains 2:^00 • 
numbers. This is a reasoned catalogue, and not a mere -sc- .' 
cumulation of book titles, and since it contains nothing ^7se j 
but the most valuable books ovi American Ethnology, Anth ro- ' 
polog}-. Geography. Travels and Diagnostics, its possession \ 
cannot fail to be of great benefit to the student of these | 
sciences. 

Prkhistoric Coppkr Implements. Under this title tie 
Rev. Edmund F. Slafter. A. M.. has *'an open letter to the 
Historical Society of Wisconsin." in the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, for January, (Boston, 1879) 
in which he gives extracts from the accounts of Jacques Car- 
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tier and Champlain in the original French, with English trans- 
lation, to show the different methods employed at that time 
(1534, etc., 1610, etc.) by the Algonkin and Iroquois Indians 
in making copper implements. 

The proceedings of the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia, contain an article of fifteen pages by the active 
secretary of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of the 
same city, Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., entitled: "Notes upon the 
Colection of Coins and Medals now iipon exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, Memorial 
Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia." (Dated Feb. 9, 1879). 
The display of ancient Greek and Roman coins is considerable 
and one part of the collection is termed, "Series representing 
the medallic history of the American Revolution. " 

From the South American Mail office, Rio Janeiro, was 
issued, in 1875, an article by Prof. Ch. Fred Hartt, A. M., 
late chief of the geological commission of Brazil, which is re- 
published by Prof. Otis T. Mason, of Washington D. C, in 
^he Anterican Naturalist, February, 1879, under the title: 
Notes on the manufacture of pottery among savage races. '* 
06 pages). A large amount of important details on this sub- 
ject has been here gathered by the lamented author. 

The Smithsonian Institution has just published a valuable 
^<^ntribution to archaeology in a quarto volume, which bears 
^'^e following title: " The Sculptures of Saiita Lucia Cosumal- 
^^tiapa in Guatemala, with an account of travels in Central 
'^nerica and on the western coast of South America, by S. 
"oLbel, M. D.; Washington, 18 j8. Ninety pages ar^d eight 
plates executed by means of the Albertype process, by Har- 
'■^Un and Bierstadt, New York City. " The author of this 
FJ^^moir is Doctor S. Habel, a German physician settled in 
"*^ev York city and lately deceased. In the first or historical 
Portion, which extends from page 3 to 64, he describes graph- 
*cally and circurristantially the sights and incidents of his ex- 
ploring trip through Central and the North-west of South 
i^nierica, made in the year 1862. , The sculptures of Santa 
f-Ucia described on pp. 63-90, show a very elaborate and art- 
J^tic style, more developed than most of the Aztec statues 
^*^own to us and represent a different epoch of art. They 
^*"^ highly ornamented bassi relievi, and for the larger part 
^^em to refer to religious subjects. The slabs were afterwards 
^^cured by Dr. A. Bastian, for the Berlin Royal Museum, 
^ore of the hist^cal incidents of Dr. Habel's visit to the 
**Uins can be founcnn Smithsonian Annual Report, of 1877. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

YOUNG FOLKS' KEUI£8. A Book of American Explorers, by Thomas Wentworth i 
Higginson. Boston : Lee & Shepard, 1877. 

This is a series of extracts from the original narrations of the 
early discoverers and explorers of the American coast. The 
book commences with the legends of the Northmen, and the 
extracts are from the Icelandic works. This chapter is followed 
by "Select Letters of Columbus," "Verrazanos' Narrative," 
the narrative of Cabeza de Vaca, extracts from Cartier's nar- 
rations, etc. There are also extracts on the lost colonies of 
Virginia, Gosnold's adventures. Captain John Smith, Indian 
traditions of Hudson's arrival, Miles Standish at Cape Cod, 
and the Massachusetts Bay colonies. 

The volume is a valuable one, as it is equal to a history in 
itself. To those who do not have access to the books them- 
selves, and there arc very few who do, it will be interesting to 
find here so many original extracts, and to read the very lan- 
guage of these narratives. To the student of prehistoric to- 
kens it is especially valuable, as it contains many descriptions 
of the various aboriginal tribes and their villages, as well as 
the different weapons and articles of dress, and the houses and 
modes of living which were then known, but which have all 
disappeared. 

TALES OF ANCIENT GllEECE. By Rev. G. W. Cox, M. A. Chicago : Janaen, McClms 
& Co., 1879. 372 pp. 

The charms of Greek Mythology never cease to interest the 
intelligent. New books are all the time appearing, and yet 
others are sought for. This volume is one of the latest and 
best on the subject. The author follows the historic rather 
than the allegorical method. The tales themselves are told in 
a brief and comprehensive way, without any attempt at poet- 
ical embellishment or philosophical explanation. 

The book is well printed on tinted paper, beautifully bound 
in blue and gold, and is very low in price. The publishers are 
worthy of praise for the elegant style in which the volume is 
presented. 

YOUNG FOIiKS' HISTOKY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Thomas Weutworth Hig- 
ginson. Boston : Lee & Shepard, 1879. 

This history commences with the earliest inhabitants and 
ends with General Grant's administration. The first pages 
treat of the epoch of the mammoth, the Mound-builders, the 
red Indians, the coming of the Northmen, the coming of Co- 
lumbus, &c., but the story passes on rapidly over the whole 
period of the colonies, the French and Indian war, the Revo- 
lution, the lives of the Presidents, up to thffast war and the 
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subsequent events. It is well that so careful a writer has given 
his attention to this comprehensive record. While the book 
is interesting to the young, it is also accurate and reliable. 
The descriptions of prehistoric antiquities are especially valu- 
able, and the cuts contained in the book serve to illustrate 
them and to make it more entertaining. It is gratifying that 
so much attention is given to the Mound-builders, as by this 
means an interest is likely to be awakened which may here- 
after bring to us the solution of some of the problems con- 
cerning them. 

MANUAL OF THE VERTEBRATES OP THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES, includ- 
ing; the district east of the Mississippi river, and north of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, exclusive of niarltime species. By David Starr Jordan, Ph. D., M. D., 
Professor of Natural History in Butler University. Second edition. Chicago : Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., 1878. 

This is the rather formidable title of a book which is more a 
text-book for colleges than it is any special disquisition on the 
vertebrates of a district. One would as soon think of reading 
a dictionary through as to take this volume up for any interest 
it would awaken. As a work for reference it no doubt has 
great value, and for college classes who need the drill of accu- 
rate definition and specific description, it will be very useful. 
The book has already been introduced in Michigan Univer- 
sity and some other colleges, and in this way has met consid- 
erable demand. 

MIDNIGHT MARCHES THKOUGH PEK8IA. By Henry A. Ballantyne, A. M., with an 
introduction by Hon. J. H. Soelye, D. D. Boston : Lee & Shepard, 1879. 

This is a narrative of a journey taken by an i\merican com- 
mercial traveller, through a new and comparatively unknown 
section. The author of it was accompanied by his wife and 
child. He narrates the adventures which befell the party in a 
lively and interesting manner, and by the very minuteness of 
his description of the weather and of the difficulties of the 
route, conveys a vivid idea of the country through which he 
passed. There is no attempt to give a scholarly or a scientific 
description of Persian people, their language, customs or hab- 
its, nor even of the country, but the object seems to be to 
present a readable book of travels, and in this the author has 
succeeded. It is published in elegant style, and forms an at- 
tractive volume for the library or for the table. 
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